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Early Plowing for Wheat.—‘A.8.,” 
Tipton, Center Co., Pa., writes us that last season he 
plowed a strip of land in May, for “fallow,” but, on a 
neighbor saying that the sun would burn the substance 
out of the soil, he stopped plowing until it was time to 
get the ground ready for the fall sowing, when the 
rest of the field was plowed and sown. When the wheat 
was reaped, the early-plowed ground yielded a good 
crop, equal to 20 bushels per acre, while the rest yielded 
only 5 bushels. He believes now in “ fallows.” 
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Boston,NEng- |) N. ¥.City, Ct., Washington, 
land, N. York || Philadelphia, Mary land, 
| , || State. Michi-|| New dersey, Virginia .Ken- 
S| || gan. Wiscon- || Penn. Ohio, || tucky, Missou- 
S| 8 || sin, Jowa, and || Indiana, and||\ri, and Cali- 

|= Oregon. Lilinois. Sornia. 

PIP t eeias Ba Nadine fa liedieci & 
3/3 | S8/3S! S28 | F8/3 8] SS || SS/SS] oS 
ala i ad ih SS 42/22) $3 
H.M|H.M/H. M. || H.M/nr.M/H. M. || 1.M)n.M/u. 31, 

1/8 |/6 365 50) 9 91) 6 81/5 52] 9 8 || 6 33/5 53) 9 
2|S || 6 245 51| 10 23 || 6 32/5 53) 10 20 || 6 31/5 54) 1017 
3 | M |! 6 93/5 52) 11 33 || 6 31/5 54) 11 29 || 6 80/5 55) 11 25 
4|T || 6 31/5 54;morn || 6 29/5 55|Morn |/ 6 28/5 56)morn 
5 | W || 6 29/5 55) 0 43 || 6 28/5 56) 0 88 || 6 27/5 57) 0 32 
6) T || 6 285 56) 1 47 || 6 27/5 57) i 41 || 6 26/5 58) 1 35 
7|F || 6 265 58) 2 49 || 6 25/5 59 2 43 || 6 24/5 59 2 36 
8)S |} 6 255 59) 344//6 246 0) 3 87|'6 28/6 0} 330 
S ||6 236 0) 427|)6 226 1 4 20/3 2116 1) 414 
10|M |/6 216 1) 5 3/16 2016 2) 5 0//619/6 2] 454 
1/T ||6196 2] 5387/6 i816 3| 583||6 1816 3] 528 
12| W |} 6176 3) 6 4)/6 16) 4) 6 01/6166 4) 557 
13/T ||6166 4irises ||6 15/6 5jrises || 6 15/6 5irises 
14; F |/6 146 6| 6 34/|6 13/6 6| 6851/6 1316 6] 6 35 
15/8 ||}6126 7 736)/612/6 7 7 36/|6 12/6 7) 73 
16/S ;|6106 8| 8 40|/6 1016 8 8 83/|6 10/6 8| 8 36 
1i|M |/6 96 9} 944|/6 96 9| 941/16 916 9| 988 
18|T ||6 7/6 10) 10 52)|6 7/6 10] 10 48||6 76 10) 10 44 
19] W |/6 5/6 11jmorn|/6 5/6 11] 11 56||6 5/6 11) 11 51 
20;T ||6 36 12) 0 1//6 3/6 12;morn ||6 86 12;morn 
21} F ||6 2)6 14) 111//6 2/6 13} 1 5|)6 2613] 059 
22;S ||6 06 15) 218)/6 116 14) 212||/6 1614) 2 5 
23/8 || 5596 16) $15|/6 016 15) 3 8||6 0615) 3 2 
24|M || 5 57/6 17) 4 4//5 58/6 16) 358||5 5816 16, 3 52 
25) T || 5 556 19) 4 43)/ 5 56/6 17 438 || 5 566 17) 4 34 
26 | W || 5 53,6 20) 5 16//5 546 18) 5 13||/5 55618) 5 9 
27/T || 5 52\6 21\sets 5 53/6 19\sets || 5 54/6 19\sets 
28/ F || 5 50/6 22) 6 43) 5 52/6 20) 6 42// 5 53/6 20) 6 42 
29)S || 5 48/6 23 7 57 || 5 50) 21) 755 /| 5 51/6 20) 7 53 
30} S || 5 46/6 24) 9 10)| 5 48/6 22) 9 7|/5 496 21) 9 3 
31! M 115 44/6 25] 10 24'' 5 46/6 281 10 19!! 5 47/6 22] 10 15 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 


MOON. |BOSTON. |X. YORK, |WASH'N. CHA’STON |CHICAGO. 








D.|H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. 
ist Quart} 5) 8 41 ev. | 8 29 ev.| 8 17 ev.| 8 5ev. 85 ev. 
Full M’n/14/ 1 0 m. | 0 48 m.| 0 36 m.| 0 24 m. {11 54 13th 
8d Quart.|21) 5 86 ev. | 5 24 ev. | 5 12 ev.| 5 Oev. | 4 30ey. 
New M’n'28/ 8 10 m. | 758 m.| 746 m.| 7384 m. | 7 4_m. 
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Spring is nominally here. The field labors of 
the year will soon commence, and we should see 
that everything is ready for energetic, systematic 
work. Howtomake money by farming is the great 
question. There are two ways of getting rich. 
One is to spend less than you earn; and the other 
is to earn morethan youspend. It may be thought 
that this is a distinction without a difference; but 
such is not the case. The farmer who aims to save 
50 cents out of every dollar he gets is a very differ- 
ent man from the farmer who aims to get $1.50 in- 
stead of $1.00. One saves just as much money as 
the other. But the latter has just twice as much 
to spend as the former. And it will make quite a 
difference to a farmer and to his family, and to the 
community in which he lives, whether he spends 
$500 or $1,000 a year; or still more whether he 
spends $2,000 instead of $1,000. The distinction 
we make, therefore, is one worth considering. We 
believe in economy; but we believe still more in 
work. When John Johnston was plowing one hot 
day in his summer-fallow, a butcher came to buy 
some cattle. Mr. J. told him his price and then 
started the horses, and the butcher walked by his 
side. He was very fat, and the land was soft 
and mellow, and the perspiration soon burst from 
every pore. By the time he got to the end of the 
field, he was willing to “‘ split the difference.’’ Mr. 
J. turned in again, and the butcher still walked by 
his side. When they got back to the starting point, 
Mr. J. put in the plow again andstarted the horses. 
“ Hold on, Johnston,”’ exclaimed the butcher, “I'll 
take um ; I would not walk up and down that field 
again for double the money.”” Here is a man who 
knew his own mind—knew what his cattle were 
worth ; and above all he knew the value of time. He 
knew that a man and team were worth 30 cents an 
hour. He knew that if he stopped and went home 
with the butcher the men working in the field 
would be likely to do less work while he was gone. 
An hour’s idle talk would probably have cost him 
50 cents. He was determined to save this 50 cents 
and run the risk, of the butcher not giving what the | 











cattle were worth. And this affords one reason 
why Mr. Johnston has lived in great comfort, 
brought up a large family, and made over one hun. 
dred thousand dollars by farming. 

sige 


Hints about Work. 


Make up your mind what you intend to do. Sit 
down and count the cost. Do not undertake more 
than you can perform. It is unwise to commence 
work that you are not able to finish in due season, 
Many a farmer loses more by getting behindhand 
with his spring work than would buy another team, 
and pay the wages of a man for ayear. This has, 
at any rate, been true more than once in our own 
experience. Have you not found it so? 

What then shail we do?—Shall we buy more horses 
and hire more men? Not if we can help it. It 
would probably be better to plow less land. This 
is a point each farmer must decide for himself. All 
we can say is, do not get behindhand with your 
work. Almost anything is better than this. 

The Seasons do not Change.—We are quite apt to 
blame the weather. And yet it is a matter of fact 
that there is no change in our climate. There have 
always been wet years and cold years and years of 
great drouth. We should be prepared for them. 


Underdraining on all wet soils is indispensable 
to real success in farming. A well-drained and well- 
worked heavy soil is rarely affected by drouth. 
Every enterprising farmer will do more or less 
draining every spring. If he once commences to 
underdrain, and does the work well, he will not be 
likely to stop until he has made all his Jand dry. 


Top-dressing Grass-Land is a grand means of ame- 
liorating the effect of drouth. Spread the manure 
as early as possible in the spring, and if you have 
a Thomas harrow use it freely to break up the 
manure. 

Go over the Farm as soon as the snow melts in the 
spring. You will see many things that need to be 
done. Make anote of themand prepare to do them 
at the right time. 

Let off Surface Water.—This is always in order. 
Farmers will let it off wheat, but very few ever 
think of letting it offa bare stubble. If there is no 
crop to kill, they think it candono harm. A few 
hours’ judicious labor will often let off more water 
in a day than the sun at this season can evaporate 
in a month. 

Make your Walks Dry.—Put down planks or 
boards if necessary; but it is far better to get the 
water off. You can do this if you attend to the 
matter before the water soaks into the ground. 


Irrigating Grass-Land at this season is a capital 
thing, provided the land rests on a dry porous sub- 
soil or is underdrained. But irrigating low, wet 
land will do no good. Better get off all the water 
you can, instead of getting more on to it. 


Drain first, and then Irrigate.—This will double or 


_ treble your grass crop and not injure the quality. 


There are many streams that might be easily 
dammed up and the water diverted over acres of 
grass-land at asmall cost. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that irrigation is only necessary in dry wea- 
ther. It does great good on grass-land early in the 
spring. Try it. 

Sow Grass and Clover Seed on Wheat early in the 
spring, unless you propose to harrow the wheat. 
It is seldom that the seed is injured by the frost. 
Do not spare the seed, and be careful not to miss 
any land. : 

Plaster may be sown at any time when most con- 
venient—from one to two bushels per acre is 
enough. It will do no good on low, wet land. 


Repair the Fences.—This can be done at times 
when other work is not pressing—-say after a rain, 
when the ground is too wet to plow. 

Piling Manure should be done. Jf done at all, early 
in the spring. “Mutry farmers prefer to draw their 
manure out of the yards directly on to the land. 
We will not argue the question here. All we say 
is, do something with the mant#e. Either use it 
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now or keep it for future use. Do not leave it 
spread out all over the yards and premises, 

Plowing should not be done while the land is wet. 
Much, however, depends on the kind of soil, and 
whether it was fall-plowed or whether it is sod. 
The latter always seems'drier than the former. As 
a rule, it may be said that no land should be plowed 
when it sticks to a bright steel mold-board. 

Three-horse Teams should always be used wher- 
ever practicable. They are far more effective than 
two horses. One man can manage three horses as 
well as two, and will accomplish balf 2s much again 
work. For plowing, harrowing, rolling, cultivat- 
ing, drawing off heavy stones on a stone-boat, and 
for drawing heavy loads on a wagon, there is great 
economy in using three horses. 


Good Implements.—Great loss is incurred on many 
farms by using poor implements and tools. The 
higher wages are, the more important it is to econo- 
mize labor. A good plow, as compared with a poor 
one, will more than pay for itself in a week’s work. 

Harrows should be made heavy enough for three 
horses and should take a wide sweep. The old 32- 
teeth drags are behind theage. Geta good Scotch 
harrow with 40 teeth and keep the teeth sharp. 
We seldom harrow our land enough. 


Rollers are best made of plank and in two sections. 
Keep the plank saturated with petroleum. They 
will last as long again. Do not neglect to oil the 
journals. 

A Cultivator for Three or Four Horses abreast is a 
very effective implement. The great trouble with 
them is that they are rarely strong enough, and 
the teeth are usually too wide and do not slant 
enough forward. At this season we want them to 
stir the land—not to cut off weeds. 

Grain-Drills Pay.—Except that they lack a steer- 
ing apparatus, our drills are the best in the world. 


Stone- Boats are very handy for other purposes be- 
sides drawing off stones. Always take one with you 
to the field—and have on it a crowbar, an axe, a 
spade, a hammer, a monkey-wrench, and a box of 
nails, bolts, ete. Keep the bottom of the boat satu- 
rated with petroleum. 

Petroleum we find almost indispensable. We 
keep a barrel of it always on hand, and use it freely 
on all tools, implements, wagons, ete. Try it. 


The Cellar.—Whatever you do or fail to do, do 
not neglect the cellar under the house. Remove 
everything that is decaying. Clean up. White- 
wash the walls. Ventilate thoroughly and often. 

The Principal Work of the Month in this latitude, 
is to get ready for sowing and pianting in April and 
May. See that the seed is ready, the implements 
in order, the harness well oiled and repaired, and 
the horses in good condition for hard work. 

Cutting Fodder.—If you do this by horse-power, 
cut up enough now to last for several months and 
stow it away. 

Things You should Always have on Hand. Some 
of these cold mornings, a cow will calve. You tell 
your man to “give her a warm _ bran-mash.’’ 
“But,” he replies, ‘‘we are out of bran.” This 
should not be. Bran is one of the things that 
should always be on hand. Salc.is another. And 
so is flaxseed. Unless you are within easy dis- 
tance of a drug-store, it is well to keep afew com- 
mon medicines on hand—such as salts, aloes, rhu- 
barb, gentian, ginger, and laudanum. Keep them 
under lock and key. A syringe for giving injec- 
tions should always be kept—and kept in order. A 
slight-attack of colic can often be cured by an in- 
jection of warm water and soap. 

Hot Water.—Blessed is the farmer who at this 
season can always be sure of getting gallon or two 
of hot water whenever he wants it. This is a lux- 
ury few farmers appreciate until they have to depend 
on “ hired help” in the kitchen. 

Hay-Tea is made by pouring boiling water on to 
chaffed hay. Clover is best. It is an excellent 
tonic for all animals, 

“ Corn-Pudding’’ is easily made by stirring corn- 
meal into boiling water. A quart or two of this 





hot ‘‘ pudding”. put into a pail of skimmed milk 
and well mixed, is grand food for young pigs that 
you wish to push forward rapidly. 

Horses.—If they have been fed on straw during 
the winter, it is now time to give them a little hay 
or more grain. Work very moderately at first and 
especially avoid fast driving. Get the horses into 
good condition. To do this, work regularly, feed 
liberally, and groom thoroughly. Give a table- 
spoonful of salt to each horse every day for a week, 
and then after that give the horses every day all the 
salt they will eat. The only reason that animals eat 
more salt than is good for them is because they 
have not access to it at all times. At this season 
horses are changing their coats and are quite liable 
to catch cold. Be careful to blanket them when 
they have to stand exposed to the wind. 


Cows.—See Hints for last month, At calving- 
time keep the cow quiet. Be on hand to render as- 
sistance if necessary, but do not be hasty. Pull 
only when the cow strains and pull downwards. 
Draw out all the milk from the udder. Some far- 
mers give it to the cow. We think a bran-mash is 
better. Give the cow all the water she will drink, 
but take the chill off. Hay-teais excellent. Ifthe 
cow is much exhausted put a blanket over her and 
keep her as quiet and comfortable as possible. For 
a week or two before calving, keep the bowels open. 
This can usually be done by giving bran-mashes or 
linseed tea. And unless the cow is in very high 
condition this will be better than to give medicine, 
but the latter must be resorted to if necessary. The 
bowels must be kept open. Epsom or Glauber 
salts are the best—say from 40z. to one lb., accord- 
ing to circumstances. Always give some ginger or 
other tonic with the salts. 

Sheep.—Clean out the sheds or pens. Nothing is 
so bad for sheep as to compel them to stand or lie 
upon fermenting manure. They will do better in 
the mud even than on fermenting manure. Both, 
however, are bad. Give a litile fresh straw for bed- 
ding every day—just enough to keep the sheep dry 
and comfortable. At this season the flock-master 
needs to exercise all his vigilance, energy, and best 
judgment. In our changeable climate it is no easy 
matter to carry a large flock of sheep through this 
month and thenext. A great point is to have seve- 
ral apartments and to grade and feed the sheep ac- 
cording to their condition. But avoid sudden 
changes in feeding. For breeding stock, clover 
hay, bran, and roots are better than grain. See 
Hints for last month. 

Ewes Heavy in Lamb should be allowed plenty of 
exercise, but they must not be driven through 
drifts of snow, or allowed to slip on ice, or jump 
fences or ditches; and especially avoid crowding 
at doors or gates. Treat them gently. If for any 
reason you haveto catch a ewe do not frighten her, 
and if possible do not turn her up on her back. 


At Lambing Time have plenty of separate pens for 
the ewes and lambs. Let them be warm and well- 
ventilated, and above all let them be dry. If all 
goes right, if the ewes are healthy and the lambs 
strong, there is no trouble; but there is no greater 
test of skill, patience, good judgment, and ingenui- 
ty, than to have a number of weak lambs come dur- 
ing wet cold weather in the early spring. A few 
little lamb-blankets made of flannel and tied on 
with tape will be found very convenient. See that 
the lambs suckle frequently. This must be attend- 
ed to. There is no chance for the lamb if it does 
not get plenty of milk. 

Early Lambs Fattening for the Butcher should be 
allowed anything and everything they will eat in 
little trouglis, placed where the lambs can, but the 
ewes can not, get at them. Bran, oatmeal, oats, 
oil-cake, corn-meal, and sliced Swede turnips or 
mangels, are all good—those are best of which the 
lambs will eat the most. At two weeks olda lamb 
will generally commence to eat a little bran with 
its mother, and after that it should: be encouraged 
to eat as much as possible. Feed the ewes well, and 
see that they have plenty of water. A few roots 
for the ewes are of great value. Feed plenty of 





bran and clover hay. 













Swine.—Keep the pens clean and dry, See that. 
they are well ventilated. : 

Young Pigs should be fed all they will eat.and di- 
gest. Nothing is better for them than corn-pudding 
and milk. As the pigs get older and the weather 
warmer, corn-meal, soaked for 12 or 24 hours in 
cold water, may take the place of the “‘ pudding.” 

Breeding Sows should have as much exercise as__ “4 
possible. Do not keep more than three or four in a 
a pen. - And a week or so before farrowing put the - 
sow by herself in a warm pen. -Feed plenty of bran. t 
If the bowels are not loose, give some Glauber’s-salt 
in the food, say a teaspoonful at each meal until it % 
effects the object. If the sow {s poor and weak, a 
boiled linseed or oil-cake will be better tham the # 
salts. If the sow is quiet and you can be with her Be 
at farrowing, throw a blanket over herand keep the 3 
little pigs under it while they are sucking. The A 
heat from the sow will keep them warm, and they 
will soon be strong enough to take care of them- 
selves. Give the sow bran-mashes, and put in a 
little salt, say half a teaspoonful once aday. The 
more warm water and bran she will take, the better. 
In three or four days give a little meal with the 
bran, and gradually increase the quantity as the 
sow gives more milk. At two weeks old the little 
pigs will begin to eat, and should have a wougs 
separate from the sow. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. a 


The snow, which at the North has covered the 4 
ground during the greater part of the winter, has 3 
proved an excellent mulch, and when spring opens # 


the ground will be in fine condition for working. 

This in the latitude of New York sometimes hap- 

pens as early as the middle of this month. We ; 

may say to our many new readers that these hints nt 

about work are not offered as a ‘‘ Calendar of Ope- 4 

rations’’ to be blindly followed, as it would be im- oS 

possible to give directions to meet the wants of = 

cultivators-in all parts of a country where the cli- me: 

mate varies from almost tropical-to where the 

winters are nearly six months long. If farmers 

were only aware cf the benefit arising from a good 

vegetable and fruit garden, very few would be will- 

ing to do without them. We have known wealthy 

farmers who preferred to buy their vegetables and 

fruit rather than to take the trouble of raising 

them. If farmers could enjoy a fresh and varied 

supply of vegetables for one season, they would 

not, we believe, forego this luxury, especially 

when the expense necessary to keep a garden well 

cultivated and stocked with the best varieties of ee 

vegetables is comparatively small. The varieties of 

vegetables which are best approved are mentioned 

from time to time in this Department, and there is 

a list given on page 62 of the February Agriculturist . 

in which select sorts are named. Novelties should 

not be relied upon for a main crop, as where one 

proves valuable ten at least are worthless, or at 

most no better than well-known and older varieties. 
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Orchard and Nursery. 


Grafting may be done the last of this month in 
many places, but in this latitude it is best to wait 
until April. 

Cions.—Cut when the trees are not frozen. Order 
any new varieties which can not be had L in th 
neighborhood early, so that they may be on. 
before the buds have commenced to swell, M 
nurserymen now offer cions at reasonable 
and if one has a lot of trees which bear only * 
fruit, grafting is a very quick and ‘easy way of ¢ 
ting standard sorts. The process has often be. 
explained in the Agriculturist, and any one with a 
little skill and practice will be able to perform the 
operation successfully. Cherry and stocks 
should be grafted very early, as they commence ° 
growing soon after the frost is out of the ground. 
Girdled Trees.—The quantity of snow has been 
so great this winter that young trees have been in ’ 
many localities badly girdled by rabbits and mice. 
The best way of treating trees injured in this way 
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is to make several incisions, both above and below 
the wound, with a chisel, and connect the two cuts 
by means of twigs of the same sort, placing, as in 
grafting, the inner bark of the twig in contact with 
the inner bark of the tree; then cover with graft- 
ing-clay or cloth dipped in liquid grafting wax. 
Trees treated in this way will usually recover, 
as the twigs form a means of conveying the sap 
from the roots to the branches. 

Plant all fruit-trees as soon as the condition of 
the ground and weather will permit, and cut back 
the branches at least one third ; it insures an earlier 
and more thrifty growth. Directions for treating 
and planting young trees were given last month. 

_ Insects,—Treat as advised last month. 

Trees.—If not already ordered, attend to it at 
once, as to be healthy, trees must have well-ripened 
wood, and our seasons are none too long at the 
best to secure this end. 

Wash.—An orchard of young trees is greatly 
benefited by a wash of very strong soft-soap suds, 
or a solution of sal soda applied with a whitewash 
brush; it removes many eggs of insects, moss, and 
improves the looks of the trees generally, 

os 


Fruit Garden. 


Many directions given for the orchard and nur- 
sery apply equally well here, especially as to plant- 
ing and looking out for insects. 

Grape-Vines.—Prune vines which were neglected 
in the fall, and cut away the extra buds which were 
left to guard against injury by cold weather during 

“the winter before the sap starts. 

Trellises.—If these have not already been pre- 
pared, look after them at once, and set the posts 
as soon as the ground becomes settled. 

Strawberries.—It is none too soon to prepare the 
ground for new beds, and by the Jast of March set 
the plants. A good plan is to set the plants in 
beds five feet wide, making three rows to the bed, 
and the rows twenty inches apart; set the plants 
one foot apart in the rows. Where several sorts 
are grown, provide durable labels so that no con- 
fasion may arise. The sorts are so numerous that 
each one must be governed somewhat in his selec- 
tion by the soil and the varieties which succeed in 
his locality. 

Currant and Gooseberry cuttings set last season 
will now have rooted, and the young bushes need 
transplanting ; this should be done at once, taking 
care to give plenty of manure. 

Raspberries and Blackberries when set out must 
have the eanes cut back nearly to the ground, so 
that the plants need not be weakened by bearing 
fruit the first season. Tie up to stakes or wire 
trellises all which are to fruit this season, 
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Kitchen Garden. 


Hot-Beds.—Prepare six weeks earlier than the 
time when it will be safe to set out the plants. 
Directions have often been given. When the heat 
has subsided to 90°, seeds may be sown; they may 
be sown in a bed of fine soil placed upon the 
manure, or, what is better, where only a few of a 
variety are wanted, sown in earth in shallow boxes, 
and these placed in the hot-bed. Give air on mild 
days, and water when the soil becomes dry. During 
a nights cover with straw mats or shutters to 
frost. See article on page 103. 

ndow-Boxes.—Plants may be successfully raised 

mese, where only a few are required for early 
ps, and are often more convenient than a 
hot-bed. 
Artichoke.—Plant seeds of Green Globe in hot- 
apd set out the plants when large enough to 
Te. yws three feet apart and plants two feet. 
as food are the thick fleshy scales of 
, Plantations are also made by putting 
from old plants. 
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n .—Apply a good dressing of manure to 
the old Heds if neglected in the fall. Set out new 
beds 


one or two-year-old plants. Set the plants 








three feet by two. Conover’s or Van Siclen’s 
Colossal is the best. 

Beans must not be planted until all danger of 
frost is over. Sow the bush sorts in rows two feet 
apart. Valentine and Dwarf Wax are both good 
family varieties. 

Beets may be sown as soon as the ground can be 
worked, as they will bear considerable frost with- 
out injury. Sow in drills one foot apart. New 
Egyptian Blood is the best early red sort; Bassano 
is earlier, but light-colored. 

Broccoli.—Sow White or Purple Cape the same 
as cabbages. 

Cabbage.—Sow Early Wakefield, Early York, and 
Winningstadt for early in hot-bed or cold-frame. 
Plants wintered in the cold-frame may be set out 
as soon as the ground will allow. 

Cauliflower, in order to grow successfully, must 
be started very early, and complete its growth 
before the hot weather of summer appears. Sow 
Early Paris and Early Dwarf Erfurt, as recom- 
mended for cabbages. 

Carrots may be sown in drills one foot_apart as 
soon as the ground can be worked. Early Horn is 
the best early. 

Celery.—Sow Boston Market and Dwarf White 
Solid, as directed on page 103. 

Corn must not be planted until warmer weather. 
Procure seeds in time. Crosby’s Early, Moore’s 
Concord, and Mexican are all good early sorts. 


Cress, or Peppergrass, must be sown very early in 
shallow drills one foot apart in the open ground. 
Curled is best. 

Cucumbers.—A few seeds may be sown in pots or 
on pieces of turf in the hot-bed, to transplant when 
the weather is warm enough. Early Russian and 
White Spine are reliable sorts. 

Egg-Piants.—In hot-beds, the seeds as well as 
those of peppers need more heat than other vegeta- 
bles. Improved New York Purple and Black 
Pekin are the leading sorts. 

Horse-Radish. — Plant sets in 
trenches two feet apart. 

Kale.—Hoe the plants set out in the fall, and 
keep the soil stirred often, to prevent weeds. 


well-manured 


Kohi-Rabi.—Sow in a frame, or when the weather 
will allow in the open ground in rows two feet 
apart. Early White is best. 

Leek.—Sow early in open ground in rows 18 inches 
apart. Flag and Musselburgh are good sorts. 

Lettuce. —Set out plants from the cold-frame, and 
sow seed for asuccession. Curled Silesia and Ten- 
nis-Ball are popular.- 

Melons must be treated the same as cucumbers. 
Ward’s Nectar, Skillman’s Netted, and Cassaba are 
excellent varieties. 

Onions.—Sow very early in drills 15 inches apart. 
Early Red and Yellow Danvers for general crop. 
Plant out sets, potato and top onions for early. 

Parsley.—Soak ‘the seeds, and sow the Curled 
variety in the hot-bed. 

Parsnips.—Sow seeds of Hollow Crown in 18-inch 
drills. Dig those left in the ground over the win- 
ter before growth starts. 

Peas.—Plant double rows of Carter’s First Crop, 
Daniel O’Rourke, for early, and Little Gem later. 

Peppers.—Sow in hot-bed Squash and Sweet 
Mountain for stuffing. 

Potatoes.—A few may be started for very early in 
hot-bed. Do not plant in open ground too early, 
as they will not grow until the soil becomes warm. 
Sprouting may be hastened by cutting and bringing 
into a warm room a few days before planting. 


Radishes.—Sow in rows one foot apart in open 
ground every week or ten. days for a succession. 
Olive-shaped, Early Scarlet-Turnip,-and- French 
Breakfast are good varieties. 


Rhubarb.—Dig in plenty of manure around the 
roots, and if wanted very early put a half-barrel 
with the heads removed over a plant, then heap a 
plenty of stable-manure around -the barrel, which 








should be covered at night. The rhubarb wil 
soon be fit to cut. 

Salsify.—Dig any left in the ground over winter. 
Sow seeds early the same as for parsnips. 

Scorzonera is much like salsify, and needs the 
same treatment. : 

Spinach should be uncovered and hoed ; it will 
be ready to cut in a weck or two. Sow seed of 
Round-leaved in rows one foot apart in rich soil. 

Sorrel.—This excellent vegetable ought to be bet- 
ter known. Sow the seeds in the open ground or 
in hot-bed, and transplant to rows one foot apart, 
setting the plants one foot apart in the rows. 

Squashes.—Summer Crookneck is the best early 
sort. Sow seeds upon sods which may be set in 
hills four feet apart cach way after all danger from 
frost is over. 

Tomato.—Sow in hot-bed or window-boxes as 
recommended for egg-plants. Trophy is excellent, 
and several new sorts are offered. 

Turnips.—Flat Dutch may be sown for early, and 
Red and White Strapleaf for later. 

Seeds.—Have all seeds likely to be needed ready 
for immediate use. Roots from which seeds are to 
be grown should be set out early. Draw the earth 
well up around the crowns to prevent freezing; 
the earth can afterwards be removed. 

itianllpesios 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 

Roads, in order to be valuable, must be passabie 
at all times, and in order to make them so it is 
necessary to excavate to the depth of two or three 
feet, and fill in with large stones, gradually dimin- 
ishing as the surface is reached, and finish off with 
gravel. The roads should be slightly rounding, so 
that the water will not settle in spots. A road 
made in the above manner will help drain the land. 

Lawns.—Clear up all sticks and litter which have 
accumulated during the winter, and if the grass 
has been winter-killed, rake in fresh seed as soon 
as the frost has disappeared. 

Perennials should be moveé early before they have 
commenced their growth. They ought to be taken 
up and divided every three or four years. 

Shrubs.—Prune all those which need it before 
they start into growth. 

Climbers.—Provide plenty of climbers for covering 
trellises and arbors. Clematis, Virginia Creeper, 
Akebia, and many other plants are well suited for 
this purpose. 

Annuals.—Sow seeds in hot-bed or window-boxes 
of such sorts as need a long season to perfect 
them. A few of the hardier sorts may be planted 
in the open ground the latter part of the month. 





Greenhouse and Window Plants. 
At this season the greenhouse should be looking 
gay with the numerous flowers which are now in 
season. Many flowers become injured if water 
falls upon them; such should be removed at once, 
together with such leaves and flowers .as drop off. 
Neatness is highly important in a greenhouse, 
and too much care can not be taken to keep it 
in proper order. 
Propagation.—A large supply of plants should b 
propagated ready for use in the open ground. 
Azaleas just coming into bloom must be placed 
80 that the flowers will not be injured by the drip. 
Dahlias.—Place a few tubers in the propagating- 
house, where they will start early, and when the 
sprouts are two or thrée inches-long, ext off and 
pot in well-mantred soil. 
Bulbs.—Dry off those which have already flow- 
ered, and store in a dry place for another year. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
—_—— 

Gold has been as low as 112%, and as high as 1145;— 
closing Feb. 13th at 114%, as against 112% on Jan. 18th. 
Seda ss The Breadstuff trade has been less active, espe- 
cially toward the close. Flour and Wheat advanced early 
in the month under review, but wound up tamely and 
heavily, with more eagerness appatent on the part of 
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holders to realize. Corn closed steady, with a fair in- 
quiry, especially for sound lots of mixed Western. Rye 
and Barley held above the views of buyers, checking busi- 
ness. Oats in good request and strong inprice. Theex- 
treme scarcity of ocean frieght-room checked the export 
movement in Breadstuffs and Provisions...... Cotton 
closed lower and irregular, influenced by the large arrivals 
at the shipping ports...... Wool has been in very limited 
demand for all purposes at easier and yielding prices 
cookie vis Tobacco, Hay, and Hops, steady, but less freely 
dealt in...... Provisions more generally inquired for, par- 
ticularly hog products, but at variable figures........ 
Seeds closed dull and weak. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending February 13th, 
1878, and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 
REceErPrT Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
95,000 508,000 


26 d’s rity m "th. 165,000 418,000 

ee a. in’th 356,000 2,258,000 1,880,000 28,000 664,000 821,000 
Flour. Wheat, Corn, ive, Rovieg. Oats, 

ee a's ‘this’ th.846,000 1,254,000 1,975,000 18,000 499,000 4 

26 d's last m’th.263,000 1,955,000 2,606,000 42,000 $25,000 1,335,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


RECEIPTS. Flour. Whee Corn. Rye. ax ley. Oats. 
26 days 1873...165,000 413,000 427,000 1, 95,000 508,000 
25 days 1872... .158, ‘000 207,000 915,000 1 1300 203,000 397,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. ry ley. 1160 
26 d’s 1873 ...346,000 1,254,000 1,975,000 18,000 

25 d’s 1872....205,000 1,306,000 1,814,000 31, 000 278,000 r “T00,000 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
bush. bush. bush, bush, Ps bush. 
Feb. 10,1873. 805,561 3,189,195 39,580 468,934 173,100 
Jan. 13, 1873.1,177,359 4,743, 961 44,089 571, 1051 1307 187 175,805 
Dec. 9, 1872. 1,305,975 5,6 73,730 51,665 624,554 1,608,865 215,326 


4. Exports from New York, Jan,1to Feb. 12: 


Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbls. bush. On bo bush, bush. bush. bush. 


























1873... —— 705,286 2 6,700 2,560 6,158 
1872... —— 836,639 3018208 70,608 —_ 2,682 38,862 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Jan. 13. Feb. 13 
Priog OF GOLD............ »» ay pley 
Frour—Super to Extra ve $59 @800 $625 @ 8 30 
Super to Extra Southern 15 @127% 640 @13 00 
Extra Western.........:...... 710 @1300 720 @13 00 
Extra Genesee........c.cecee8 810 @102 835 @10 50 
Superfine Western -- 59 @650 623 @700 
Rye Fiour..........: . 450 @650 4% @6 30 
CONW-DEBAL,. ...0<<ieccvapecsais 820 @390 325 @390 
BucKWHEAT FLoU 00m $60 @390 30 @82%5 
Waera't—All kinds Of White, 180 @ 2 15 183 @ 235 
All kinds of — 7 ee” 14 @200 150 @20 
= : eg 8 aise. 
45% @ 5 5 @ 3 
52 @ 5 52 @ 57 
%S8@ 9 @ % 
. 8 @118 B® @12 
Hay Bale, # 100 bs... 115 @16 110 @16 
STRAW, # 100 B. nevens 8 @1 30 3 @1% 
CorroN— Middlings, # .. 0WK@ U5 «BU @ i2wUXK 
Hops—Crop of 1872, #D.. 2 @ 5 2@ 5 
FeaturErs —Live Geese, # 3. 0 @ B 0 @ & 
Skxp—Clover,# ® . 9@ 9% 9%@ 10 
Timothy, # bushel.: 32% @3% 3870 @400 
Flax, ®@ bushel 200 @210 21 @2%3 
Suean—Refi’g & Grocery #m 8%@ 11% 8%@ ill 
Morasses, Cuba, #gal...... 7 @ & 8 @ % 
New Ostenns, # gal paaeCawe nds 5 @ 0 5 @ %6 
Corrrr—Rio(Gold)........... 14 @ 19% 17%%@ AX 
Tobacco, Kentucky, &ec., Fb. 9@ 16 9@ 16 
oN ge ek ae 8 @ 50 8 @ 50 
Woor—Do meatic _ 0-@ 0 @ 
Domestic, puiled, # ® 45 @ 68 0 @ 6 
California, CHD... cvccesss és 0@ 6 3 @ 4 
TAUOW. OD. 020288008 ‘ 8 @ 8X 84y@ 9 
OmeCaRn—® t .. 8800 @4000 3900 @40 00 
PorK—M ess, # barrel. ... 1350 @14400 1450 @ — 
Prime, # bar 2 sae we aiica- ol wash 1100 @1150 1100 @11 37% 
BreErr—Plain mess............. 1000 @1200 950 @11% 
LARD, in tres. & barrels, # 1X@ 8% Tk@ 8% 
BuTrEer—state, 3 @ 2 32 @ 6 
emer. es »- 0 @ B 100 @ & 
See Get Be 5 @ 1% 12 @ 16% 
Beans? bushel , 49 @ 8H 223 @3%3 
Peas—Canada, free, # bu.... Nominal 115 @120 
Eees—Fresh, # dozen - 8 @ & 30 @ 38 
PouLtry—Fowls 6@ 15 2e@ 8 
Turkey s—# D........ 8 @ ii 15 @ 8 
Geese, # pair....... 136 @8530 1% @300 
DRE, FREE. ccvcccsscces weve 3B @112 5b @123 
Sortrl net, Houdvoves 0@ 7 7 @10 
UAIL—® doz. - 12 @18B 18 @1% 
ENTSON- -® b.. % 10 @ 16 6@ 14 
HarEs—® pair.... e 50 @ % 25 $ 45 
RaBBITS— air. é 30 e 50 15 35 
Turnirps—® barrel we 200 10 @1%7% 
CaBBAGES—# 100. . 700 @1000 600 @10 00 
Ontons—# bbl.... - 550 @70 500 @650 
BROOM-CORN—# b. iy 2@ 8 2@e 8 
APPLES—new, .. barrel....... 10 @33 1% @350 
PoTaTors—® bbl............. 13 @350 123 @823 
Sweet Por mami bbl.. 350 @400 800 @40 
CARROTS—# Dbl.........00008 150 @20 20 @22 
CELERY—# doz.. 130 @1% 123 @1580 


New York Live-Stéck Markets. 


WREK ENDING _— Cows. Calves. S! . Swine. Tot’l, 
January 20th... - 5,806 85 7S 25, 44,722 81,216 
January 2ith.. -. GALT 105 673 26,922 53, 101 88,218 
February 384,. -- 8812 583. 27,905 23,105 60,488 
February 10th. +. 8,501 167  %58 24246 46,172 79,844 
Total for 4 Weeks... 34,536 435 2,717 104 973 167,100 309,761 
do. for prev. 5 Weeks. 31,680 $25 8,194 94,168 201,398 330,755 





Beeves. Cue. Calves. . Swine. 
Average WU: osncend 
da, 40 ast Month. te 65 9 ae read 


de: 4 do, prev’s Month... .9,051 108 12 28,089 68 
Beef Cattle.—The two principal ‘features of the 


trade during the past month are heavy receipts and 
quality. Never before have we had snch pane entabeas 








this season of the year, upsetting all calculations regard- 
ing the markets, and causing heavy losses toowners. It 
seems strange that with corn so plenty and cheap at the 
West, such trash, in the shape of mean little 5 @ 6 cwt. 
Ill. and O, steera should be sent here. The elements 
had something to do with the poor quality, for the blocked 
state of the roads, with extremely cold weather, keeping 
the droves a long time on the way, pinched them out of a 
good many pounds of flesh. Texans are in light supply, 
and close at 8% @ 9% ¢. per Ib., some fat Cherokees sell- 
ing at 10c. Prices have declined about %c. per Ib. during 
the month. Besides the live cattle figured in the above 
receipts, we are getting a good deal of Chicago dressed 
beef, the cold weather favoring sending. It sells at 4c. 
@6c. for very poor, up to tc. @ 9c. for decent to prime car- 
casses. Buffalo beef is also competing. 


The prices of the past 5 weeks were: 

















a. Large Sales. Aver’. 
p14 Cc. il 123¢¢. ile. 
14K 11 @12% lige, 
14,c 11 @12%c. 11ke. 
14\c. 104%@12 c. 11}¢c. 




















Milch Cows.—There has been an increase in re- 
ceipts, dealers counting upon an improved trade towards 
spring. They have been mistaken, and now the market 
is in about as bad a state as it well can be, with many 
cows unsold. Prices are much lower. The rates are 
$38 @ $45 each for very ordinary to thinnish cows of 
small size, $55 @ $65 for fair to good milkers, and $70 @ 
$%5 for prime to extra large cows...... Calves.—aAs is 
usually the case at this season of the year, most calves 
are sent in dressed, hence the light receipts of live. All 
kinds have had a good inquiry, with somewhat variable 
markets, but prices have averaged high, though not sell- 
ing at the extreme rates of last month. Quotations for 
live, $8 @ $12 each for grass-calves ; 8c. @ 11%c. #8 b. 
for ordinary to prime milk-veals; %c. @ 9c. for hog- 
dressed grass-calves, and lic. @ 15c. for poor to fat milk- 
veals...... Sheep.—There was considerable excitement 
soon after last report, a sensational story about diseased 
sheep getting into some of the papers and nearly killing 
the trade. Western farmers were charged with sending 
scabby sheep here, which butchers had bought and were 
killing for mutton. This story had its origin in the loos- 
ened wool, with occasional bare spots on the backs of 
sheep, caused by feeding heavily on corn, thus heating the 
blood and producing irritation. The story took many thou- 
sands of dollars out of the pockets of dealers, for which 
they had no remedy. Trade has not yet recovered from 
its lifeless condition, though people have ceased to be 
frightened out of eating mutton. The receipts have been 
large even for a good trade. Thequotationsare: 4!ic.@ 
6c. for poor to medium sheep; and 6%c. @ 7c. for fair 
to choice, a few extras going at 8c... .. Swine.—Ar- 
rivals of Western dressed for the past 4 weeks were 33,- 
297. As dead hogs pack to better advantage than dive 
ones, and as the railroads can not bring all the stock for- 
ward which is pressing for an Eastern market, dealers 
are killing their hogs at the West, and sending forward 
dressed. Live hogs too, are in full supply, but prices are 
firmer. Quotations of live hogs, 54%c. @ 5%c.; city- 
dressed Western, 5%c. @ 6c. for heavy to medium, and 
64c. @ 6%c. for light; Western dressed, 54%c. @ 6c. ; 
State and Jersey, 6c. @ 7c. 








containing a great variety of Items, including man 
good Hints Gnd Suggestions 2 we throw oul emailer 
ype and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home, cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. Also 20 cents for delivery of 
Hearth and Home in New York City. 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
one are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of thelast sixteen volumes 
(16 to 81) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 








regular style, at'% cents per vol, (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 


Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
or a small club may be increased to a larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club retes._ 

Good Words frem New Sub- 
scribers,—Several who have become subscribers this 
year for the first time have written that the first number 
amply repaid them for the whole year’s subscription. As 
there were no pains taken to make the January number 
any better than any other, these friends will be gratified 
twelve times during the year, and putting their estimate 
into figures they will at the close of the volame have 
received at least $18.50 for $1.50 invested, which pays 
better than the much-talked-of Credit Mobilier stock, 

The Chromos.—aAfier delays that have 
given us much greater annoyance than they have our 
subscribers, the Chromos are being delivered with great 
rapidity. They give universal satisfaction, and are 
really worth many times their cost. Recollect that every 
subscriber for 1873, whether in clubs or otherwise, gets a 
copy of the Chromo (deliverable free at the office, 245 
Broadway. Sec particulars on advertising pages if to be 
mounted and sent prepaid). The supply of these, as 
well as of the paper, will be kept inexhaustibie, and 
subscriptions can be sent at any time. Those who get 
their papers through news-dealers must arrange with 
them for the Chromos. We deliver Chromos as above 
to all subscribers, whether they come to us neil 
News Companies or serene, 


Fall Again.—We w would like for once to. 
clear up our letter-files and feel that, all queries were 
answered. This seems impossible. More than half the 
letters asking for an answer in March will come tous 
after we have gone to press. A letter reaching us after 
the 10th of February, has not a ghost of a chance of 
being answered in March, and so with other months. 

Your Name, if You Please.—We 
always have more letters than we can answer, and those 
to which the writers’ names are signed take precedence 
of those signed “ A Subscriber,” ‘A Constant Reader,” 
and the like. Observe that we never publish a name if 
a desire is indicated that it be withheld. Sign what 
you please, but add real name and address. 

Replies by Mail are made as generally as 
possible. Those who inclose postage-stamps are more 
likely to receive a reply than those who do not. Many 
letters are unanswerable. Many would require us to 
send a person a long distance and use up half a day in 
ascertaining the facts asked for. We do the best we 
can with correspondents, and several of us devote much 
time that really should be given to rest and recreation, to 
answering letters. 


See page 119 and Third Cover-page, 


Sundry HMumbugs.—In looking over our 
monthly budget of Humbug mate: get tired of the 
old dodges, and wish that we may come across some 
new development, just for the sake of variety, This 
time we have a surprise in the shape of an ; 

UNAUTHORIZED REFERENCE, 

Here are several letters containing cards of B, Fox & 
Co., Canal street, New York, which say, “‘ Parties doubt- 
ing our responsibility, are referred to the following well- 
known firm—Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., Publishers of 
the American Agriculturist, 245 Broadway, New York 
City,’ and then follows another reference. Wo wish 
to state that this reference is unauthorized, and 
that we know no good whatever of B. Fox &Co. This 
reference to us fairly entitles B. Fox & Co. toa promi- 
nent place in our list of humbugs. 

PAWNBROKERS AROUND. 


There is a nice pawnbroker in Bond ctrot, whlch his 
name it is Robinson. Rob. writes to « eaten 
Vermont that he has $500 worth of (oaedtehe, 
plated ware, ‘‘and sich,’ on which he loaned a 
man $75. The young man has not called for his goods, 
and “for fear that he might have stole #hé” goods"? 
Rob. offers them to the Vermont gentleman ‘for $100, 
provided he will not tell where they came from. This 
is a very nice little game for Rob., but he knows another. 
He writes to a gentleman in Union Co., Pa., that he 
failed in business ; his creditors seized all 1 that tie 
save about $500 worth of pocket cutlery, 
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Parity in the value of the two lots, and the price at 
which he offers to sell them. We shall be glad to show 
any of Rob.’s creditors the letter........ Here is another 
from Bond street. The ‘‘New York Loan Brokers’ 
Union” disposes of unredeemed articles by sending 
“certificates at 25 cents each.” Each certificate contains 
the description of an article. If the holder of the cer- 
tificate will send $4.75 more, the article will be sent to 
him. A complicated sort of a lottery. A correspondent 
in Trumbull Co., Ohio, has sent this concern money, has 
written two letters and had no reply, and writes us 
to know “what course to pursue.’”’ We advise our 
friend to buy last year’s volume of the Agriculturist and 
read over the Humbug articles, where he will find this 
swindle already set forth. He will have the satisfac- 
tion of learning that others besides himself have been 
caught in quite as silly traps, and he may reflect that no 
one 1n New York is fool enough to sell anything worth a 
dollar for a dime. 
LOTTERIES AND GIFT CONCERTS. 

Under various names and for plausible objects several 
lotteries are proposed. Here is to be a Prize Concert 
to raise funds to found a public library at Greeley, Col. 
We do not know how much truth there is in the state- 
ment that the drawing is to take place ‘“‘under the 
direction of the Town Trustees,’ but if this is the case, 
those colonists who started out with such high moral 
aims, had better either come back or change the name 
of their town. It is unfair that the name of Mr. Greeley 
should be in this way associated with a swindle—for 
every lottery is a swindle or worse. They need some 
missionaries out West, for here comes a scheme to raise 
funds for the Nebraska Orphan Asylum. What if the 
names of Governors, Judges, Marshals,and other emi- 
nent men are attached to it! So much the greater 
shame. If a missionary is sent to Omaha, we hope it 
will not be the Rev. Wm. C. Clarke, of Brooklyn, as he is 
in the same boat. There is to be a fair for the erection 
of the Bethesda Mission-House and other things. 300,000 
tickets are to be issued at $1 each, and $86,780 are to be 
distributed in prizes varying from a $12,000 house and 
lot to a 50-cent engraving. The circular for this lottery 
tells us that ‘‘ vast multitudes are sleeping in ignorance 
and vice,” and after seeing this circular we are disposed 
to believe it, as the ‘‘ distribution ’’ isa strong indication 
of “vice,” if not of ‘‘ignorance.’”’ Wewould suggest 
that this Rev. Mr. Clarke is ina businessin which no 
Christian minister ought to be engaged. In this case 
the end does not sanctify the means. Just think of 
sending lottery tickets all the way to a small town in 
Missouri, to raise funds to build a ‘‘ Mission” in the 
wealthy city of Brooklyn. 

FOREIGN LEGACIES. 

The foreign legacy humbug has started up again. A 
chap in Glasgow, Scotland, named Benedict, has circulars 
printed with blanks to fillin with names and amounts, 
which he sends to people in this country, informing them 
that more or Jess millions have been left by ‘‘So and so” 
to ‘aus nearesé relatives in America. ‘* And if you choose 
to write me I can inform you further about the matter.” 
Others are less modest than Benedict, and ask for a 
fee in advance. We don’t advise taking much stock 
in foreign legacies. 

QUACK DOCTORS AND MEDICINES. 
The melancholy, thing about this department of hum- 


bugging is the fact that victims are so readily found, not’ 


only among the poor and ignorant, but among those 
possessing wealth, and, upon most matters, intelligence. 
One of these chaps, with a small fortune in the way of 
diamonds upon his shirt-bosom, came in a short time 
ago to remonsirate with ux for classing him with hum- 
bugs. .It was suggested that he could get his remedy in 


_court, but he intimated that he knew too much to try 


that, He told us that Jast year his profits were $75,000, 
and he expected that they would be $150,000 this year. 
-This..was only one of the successful quacks in the 
country into whose pockets.the people pour millions. 


_About the only “novelty ” we have in the way of medi- 


eal.quackery is the ‘“‘Oxygenized Air.” Oxygen as a 
remedial agent has been used more or less since the days 
of Beddoes. One Blood issues a sheet containing re- 
pulsive engravings, frantic appeals to take his stuff or 
die and the stereotyped abuse of physicians, all of 
which induce us fo advise people to let Blood and his 


Oxygenized Air alone........ Here is the wonderful 
*“ Vin Iridia,* which *‘ should always be used *’ in nearly 
fifty different diseases........ Here are Moore’s African 


Remedy and Zambesi Fever-Cure. No, we thank you. 
Stauley has been enough for the present; this African 
business is “ ausgespeil.”........ H. James don’t go to 
Africa for his stuff, but has his Excelsior Ointment of 
Inaia and his Cannabis Indica stuff. He gives his pre- 
scripiton for making his medicine, but as Cannabis 


-Indica i3 not grown in this country, he informs people 


where te regular thing can be had in Philadelphia. 
This is very old and very thin.......: We must repeat 














again and again that no New York University or Dis- 
pensary of any kind that has any right to the names ever 
advertises medicines of any kind or ever publishes 
their cures. Let all such alone. 


IMPROPER BOOKS AND APPLIANCES, ETC, 


For those who send for books and prints advertised in 
such a way as tolead to the belief that they are lewd, 
and receive unexceptionable things, we say, “‘ Sarved’*em 
right.’’ Don’t come whining to us because you did not 
get the things you hoped for. We have no sympathy 
with people who send money for improper things and 
get cheated, but we have great sympathy for a decent 
person who receives a vile circular, asking him to buy 
books, pictures, and appliances which he had never 
known the existence of. We will not advertise these 
people by mentioning names, but will merely say there 
are persons in Augusta and Portland, Me., and New 
Bedford, Mass., that will need looking after. Woud's 
Museum is a very innocent-looking paper published in 
New Jersey. The two outer pages are filled with unex- 
ceptionable matter—-even that of a religious tone—while 
the inside is filled with advertisements of the most ob- 
jectionable kind. 

QUICK WAYS OF MAKING MONEY. 

How is it possible for a person to fall into a trap like 
that of Dennis Wells, who offers to show how to make 
$1,000 aday? Why does not Dennis make the money 
himself? If people would apply this test to these rapid 
money-making projects, they would see the folly of them. 
Aconcern offering great inducements with Needlebook 
and Porte-monnaie, another wanting agents for the sale of 
Tea and Coffee, is not to be found in the N.Y. Directory. 
....Suspicious-looking chromo advertisements appear in 
the Boston papers. 

DEALERS IN THE ‘ QUEER.” 

Our Humbug article would not be complete without a 
reference tou those who apparently offer to send counter- 
feit money. We described last month the manner of 
operating. <A printed or lithographed circular is sent 
out, and a name and address is inclosed, on a loose slip of 
paper. We give the following names: At 34 Amity 
street—L. M. Craig, Dr. G. B. Emes, P, L. Hawkes, T. 
Hindman, C. Large, Dr. Geo. Prefule, Chas. Stebbins, T. 
M. Weller, Egbert Warton, H. Hinds. At 74 Bleecker st.—J. 
Bishop, O. E. Burras, G. Bedell, Geo. Bower, W. Barnes, 
A. B. Beesey, W. Craut (or Crant), Wm. Chidester, L. 
8. Downing, W. C. Dutton, J. W. Ensign, E. Goodrich, L. 
M. Gearing, Geo. M. Green, A. E. Kelly, R. Lamphere, 
H. B. Meech, C. Melvin, G. L. Masher, Col. L. Putnam, 
Geo. Richey, L. D. Skelton, Col. J. Townsend. L. Wal- 
dron, C. B. Miles, J.Ward Emerson. At 609 Brozdway—A. 
M. Bond, Wm. Ballard, M. T. Ferrier, J. Trevis, D. An- 
thon. All of the addresses here given, save two, are writ- 
ten upon precisely the same paper and intbe same hand. 
Isn’t it a -pretty set of aliases? J. W. Ensign, at 74 
Bleecker street, says: ‘*Remember I co not dare to 
cali for any letter, and if you write me by mail I will 
never get your letter.” What a green person must it 
be who will trust money to a man who does “ not dare” 
to call foraletter? From &8 Broadway, circulars are sent 
by Reid Delafield & Co., who entreat their correspond- 
ents to send by express, ‘‘never by mail, PosITIvVELY 
NEVER,” to which we add—nor in any other way. Itis 
melancholy to think that there are fools enough in the 
country to make profitable such a transparent swindle as 
this pretended counterfeit-money business. It is a con- 
solation to know that those who send for *‘ the queer” 
never get any ; they lose their money and are ashamed 
to “ squeak.’’....Since the above was written we notice 
that some of these dealers have been arrested, and the 
Mayor of New York promises to do all that the present 
laws will allow him to do in suppressing this vile 
swindle. 


Good Advice.—‘S. W.” writes: “I see 
‘Walks and Talks’ is in doubt whether mangel-wurzels 
are or are not more profitable than corn. I would say, al- 
ways raise both.”’—We think this hits the nail right on the 
head. The two fed together are more profitable than 
either alone—and our friend W. and T. would be the last 
man to say otherwise. . 

The Practical Magazine,.—This is an 
elegant monthly of eighty large quarto pages, devoted to 
** Industrial News, Inventions, and Improvements.” It 
is beautifully illustrated, and the first number gives 
promise of a serial of great value and excellence. It is 
published simultaneously in England and in this coun- 
try. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $1 each 
number, or $10 a year. 

Tools for Boys.—“ J. A. B.,’”’ Peoria, IIL, 
asks if it will help a boy to be a farmer to learn how to 
use carpenters’ tools.--Decidedly ; every farmer should 
know how to use carpenters’ tools, and ‘he will be apt to 









plow a better furrow, and check out his cornfield more 
equally, if he can saw a straight cut through a board, or 
plane a straight edge on it. Besides, every farmer ought 
to know how to make his gates, or build his sheds and 
stables or pig-pens, in such a shape that he will not be 
ashamed of them. In this way he saves money ; which 
is money twice earned. ; 


Oats for Butter.—‘“ J. 8.,’’ Warren Co., 
Ohio, has five hundred bushels of oats, which are worth 
only thirty cents a bushel. He asks if it would pay better 
to feed them to milch cows, making butter at twenty-five 
cents a pound, than to sell them.—If they are ground 
into meal, and four to six quarts a day are fed to good 
average cows, the extra yield of butter ought to pay for 
the oats, and the better quality of the manure made and 
the gain in the calves wil) yield a fair profit besides, 

Scratches.—“G. P.,’’ Buffalo, wants aremedy 
for the scratches.—Scratches or grease may very often be 
cured by washing the legs with warm water and soap, 
and, after drying thoroughly with a soft cloth, applying 
glycerine or lard perfectly freefrom salt. If this does 
not avail, a pound of “concentrated lye” or carbonate 
of potash may be dissolved in two quarts of water and 
putinto a bottle. A quarter of a pint of this solution 
should be put into a pailful of cold water, and the horse's 
heels bathed withit night and morning. The legs should 
be dried immediately after the bathing, but considerable 
moisture will exude from the skin afterwards. The 
stable must be kept clean, and no snow or ice allowed to 
remain on the legs. 


Scours in Sheep.—“R. G.’’ wants areme- 
dy for ‘‘ dysentery’ in sheep. He probably means diar- 
rhea, which is a far more common and less dangerous 
disease than dysentery. For ordinary cases of diarrhea 
in sheep, change the food and give the sheep all they will 
eat of a mixture of equal parts of Glauber’s-salt (sulphate 
of soda) and common salt. This may apparently increase 
the difficulty at first, but will usually effect acure. Where 
there are only one or two sheep affected, and it is probably 
caused by weakness, give a pint of fresh milk made into 
a porridge with a table-spoonful of wheat flour, once a 
day. If this does not effect a cure, give two ounces of 
Glauber or Epsom salts and 20 drops of Jaudanum, and in 
five hours give ten more drops of landanum. If the sheep 
is very weak, give half a pint of warm ale with a little 
ginger or gentian, 


Weight of a Barrel of Potash.— 
‘Reader’ is informed that a barrel of potash weighs 
about 500 pounds. 


Spring Wheat.—“G. H. W.,” Gallatin, 
Tenn., wants information as to the cultivation and yield 
of spring wheat.—Spring wheat is a good crop in the 
more Northern States and Canada; it is sown as early as 
possible in spring on fall-plowed land, and succeeds peas 
or roots, or on new rich land is made to follow fall wheat, 
but the latter only in exceptional cases. A good yield is 
25 bushels peracre. This crop is not suitable for Ten- 
nessee, nor for south of the center of Lake Brie, 


Feeding Breeding Sows.—T. R. Lo- 
gan, of Texas, asks: “Is there any feed that can be given 
without stint to a yonng sow that she may grow to her 
fullest capacity, and not get too fat ? °—We know of none. 
You must use more than one kind of food, and feed with 
judgment, sometimes making the food richer and some- 
times more bulky, in proportion te nutriment. Our own 
plan, which we have not space to give in detail, is to 
feed young sows intended for breeding all the rich food 
they can eat and digest until they are four or five months 
old, and sometimes until they are seven or eight months 
old—depending on the season and on the disposition to 
fatten. When they appear to be getting too fat (not as 
compared with common pigs, but as compared with others 
of the same breed), we give all the food they will eat up 
clean, but make it less nutritious. Turnips, cabbage, 
mangels, green clover, and bran are good to weaken the 
food, and corn-meal, oatmeal, or barley meal good to en- 
rich it. Plenty of exercise, food, and wateris our motto. 


Loung-keeping Apples.—In November 
last, Mr. Otis Chickering left with us an apple which was 
then in the third year of its age. This apple is a local 
variety at Enfield, Mass.,:of medium size, and sweet. 
They were always known as keeping until apples came 
again, and late in the spring of 1871 a barrel being found 
in excellent order, their keeping qualities were still 
further tested, and though harvested in 1870, they were in 
good order after the harvest of 1872. 


See page 119 and Third Cover-page. 
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Kyanizing Timber.—“ L. I. B.,” Wey- 
mouth, Mass., asks, What is kyanizing and how is it 
done ?—Kyanizing is a process invented many years ago 
by a person named Kyan. It consists in saturating the 
timber with a solution of corrosive sublimate (bichloride 
of mercury), or chloride of zinc, under strong pressure. 
There are more than twenty other similar processes which 
have the same object, but they require powerful machin- 
ery and are not suitable for general application. One of 
the simplest and most easily applied processes of preserv- 
ing timber (especially adapted to fence-posts) is to set the 
seasoned pieces on end, surround the upper end with a 
band of rubber or plastic clay projecting beyond the 
edges upwards so as to hold liquid, and fill it with the 
preceding solution, which gradually penetrates the pores, 
and by destroying the vegetable albumen removes the 
tendency to early decay. 





Cost of Feeding Horses.—Dr. Voelcker, 
an eminent English authority, is of opinion that a horse 
requires for its sustenance the produce of eight times as 

much land as is necessary to sustain one man. If this is 
correct, then the sustenance of the eight millions of 
horses and mules we possess would be equal to the sup- 
port of over60 millionsofmen. To feed our horses costs 
50 per cent more than to feed our present population. 





To the Pisciculturists,—An_ expe- 
rienced traveler says: There is no fish more richly de- 
serving an introduction among us than the Russian Ster- 
let, for, being a mud-fish, it will thrive where the trout will 
not. Another great consideration, it has no bones. Its 
flavor is considered almost if not quite equal to our 
celebrated Whitefish of the Western lakes, but it is not 
usually so large. It abounds in the Volga, and we do not 
know but in other rivers of Russia. We believe it is 
also found in the Caspian and Black Seas. 





The Whitefish of the Western 
Lakes and the Otsego Shad.—“ A.” asks: “Can 
any of your readers inform me if these delicious fish have 
yet been introduced into the large ponds and small lakes 
of the Eastern States? If not, why not?’*—You do not 
give State. If in New York State, you can probably get 
Whitefish of Seth Green, the State Fish-Culturist, who 
has secured a large number of eggs. 





Breeding Ineand-In.—‘“J. C. M.” 
writes: ‘‘ I have a Berkshire sow and boar near the same 
age. They are half brother and sister, being sired by the 
sire of both dams and both from first litters. Are they 
too near to breed together?**—If the sire (B) is a very 
choice animal, and if the two original sows (A and Z) 
were of entirely distinct blood, it may do torisk breeding 
the offspring of BA and B Z together. They are not 
identical blood, as brother and sister would be. Their 
offspring would have % per cent of B blood and 12% of 
Aand 12% of Z blood. As we have before said, if Bis 
a very superior and healthy animal, you may get very 
choice pigs that would be very valuable to cross with 
common sows, or for establishing a new strain of “*B”’ 
stock; but asa rule there are more*chances of failure 
than of success, especially with pigs. It is best to avoid 
in-and-in breeding as much as possible. 

Cow-Milker.—S. J. B.,” Nelson. We 
know of no cow-milker that has come into practical use. 
We know nothing of the parties you inquire about. We 
also know that we would have answered by mail had 
you named your State, or had the post-mark been legible. 

English Roots.—Some of the large seed- 
houses in England offer prizes for the best roots raised 
from their seed,‘and in this way get up private root- 
shows. Messrs, Carter, Dunnett & Beale have sent the 
lot which took the prize at their last show to Messrs. B. 
K, Bliss & Sons, who exhibit them at their store on 
Park place and Murray street. The mangels, various 
Swedish turnips, carrots, onions, etc., are something 
wonderful in size, and show what can be done in root- 
culture in a climate particularly favorable to it. 





Cannas.—“ W. M.,”’ West Newbury, Mass. 
Species of Canna, of which there are several in cultivation, 
will come true from seed. The majority of the finest 
ones are garden varieties produced by hybridizing, etc., 
and these can not be expected to reproduce themselves 
exactly, but are multiplied by division of the roots. 

Keeping Sows too Fat.—‘I have al- 
ways,’ writes a Pennsylvania farmer, ‘‘ been afraid to 
keep breeding animals too fat. I once lost two valuable 
Ayrshire cows from milk-fever, caused as I supposed by 
keeping them in too high condition. Since then I have 
tried to avoid this error. I have just been reading 
‘Harris on the Pig,’ and am almost convinced that I have 
been keeping my breeding sows: too thin. I have some 





Berkshire sows now from nine months to a year old that 
I intended to breed from. They weigh about % Ibs each. 
From what is said in ‘Harris on the Pig’ I suppose I 
have made a mistake in keeping them so thin. Would 
you, or would you not,advise me to breed from them?” 
—You have certainly kept your pigstoothin. Ifthey are 
healthy and thrifty, they may nevertheless produce good 
pigs, but this is not the way to obtain the most valuable 
stock for breeding purposes. A well-bred pig should 
have had all it can eat and digest while young for genera- 
tions. Mr. Harris makes this matter very clear, though 
he perhaps carries the practice of high-feeding to an ex- 
treme. In his own practice, however, he has been quite 
successful as a breeder. As we understand him, he does 
not recommend high-feeding after the pigs have attained 
their growth. He feeds his pigs all they will eat until 
they are five or six months old, and then gives less con- 
centrated food. 





‘Managing a Stock-Farm.—‘S. K.5.,” 
New York, asks the following questions: 1st. Can he by 
feeding all the crops he raises on a farm to pigs and sheep 
keep the land in good order? 2d. What crops would 
be best for the land and for the stock? 8d. What kinds 
of sheep and hogs would be the best to keep ?—Replies: 
ist. Yes. 2d. The crops should be clover, corn, roots, 
with rye, oats, or barley for crops with which to seed 
down to clover again. Variations may be made occa- 
sionally, but the main crops would be these. 3d. Berk- 
shire or Essex pigs or their grades, with grade Cotswold 
sheep or South-Downs, would be suitable. 





Cure for Garget.—M. R. Smith, Fort 
Hamilton, sends the following experience with an Alder- 
ney cow, whose milk was bloody after calving and the 
udder inflamed. The cow was bled, and a pint of castor- 
oil given to her. Her udder was rubbed night and morn- 
ing with an ointment of elder leaves and twigs boiled in 
lard. In a week the cow came to her milk, and was never 
afterwards troubled with this complaint. 





Fodder Corn.—‘L. C.,” Lexington, Ky., 
desires to know how many acres of fodder corn would be 
needed to supply 20 cows from 15th July to 15th October.— 
The general allowance is one square rod per cow per day. 
But this depends, of course, on the character of the soil. 
Twelve acres of rich corn land would doubtless be suffi- 
cient, if planted in rows three feet apart and twelve seeds 
to the foot, and the soil kept well cultivated. If the soil 
is poorer or the best care not taken, double that quantity 
might be insufficient. 





Black Berkshire Pigs.—‘“J. C. M.” 
asks ifa pig entirely black can be a pure Berkshire.— 
It would require good evidence to establish his purity. 
The probabilities are that he has a dash of Essex blood in 
his veins. 


Cement for Drain-Tiles.—“ A Subscrib- 
er” asks how cement for making pipes and tiles is mixed. 
—One bushel of Rosendale cement should be evenly mixed 
with three bushels of sharp clean sand and four bushels 
of washed gravel, not very coarse but not fine. When all 
is carefully mixed, sufficient water should be added to 
make a soft mortar, and the cement rapidly worked until 
well mingled, and then immediately used. It sets very 
quickly. 

Tan-Bark for Manure.—‘E. H. C.,” 
Bradford Co., Pa‘, asks if spent tan-bark is worth hauling 
eight miles to use as manure ?—Hardly, if there is other 
work for the horses orman. If not, it might be worth 
while to haul it during the winter, and burn it slowly as 
soon as dry enough in spring, and spread the ashes on 
grass land or potatoes. 


Quick Churning.—“E. K. G.,”’ Holliston, 
Mass., in reply to an inquiry about a difficulty in making 
butter come, says he has always succeeded in churning 
in ten minutes by taking care to have the cream of a 
temperature of 60 to 64 degrees. There should be no 
guess about it, but the thermometer shonld be used to 
see that the cream is exactly right. 


White Mustard again.—“C. E. C.” 
We have told all we’ know of white mustard. It is a 
comparatively new crop in this country, and we shall 
have to experiment with it much longer than we have, 
before we can answer all your questions. We will an- 
swer such as we can. 1st. White mustard fed green to 
cows does not impart any disagreeable taste to the milk, 
cream, or butter. 2d. We did not pasture cows on it. 
We mowed it and used itas a soiling crop. 3d. Shell 
marl would be a good manure for it. 4th, We think the 
growth of mustard will enrich the soil, if the crop is fed 
off on the land, more than oats or rye. 5th. We think it 
would be a good plan, if you havea field of loamy land 
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this spring to mustard, because if the mustard ‘fails you 
can still summer-fallow the field, and if you have a good 
crop you can use what you want of it for pasture or for 
soiling, and plow under the rest as a green manure for 
wheat. 


Sugar-Beets for Pigs.— 8. W.” writes: 
“I see it stated that boiled sugar-beets will fatten 
faster than raw.corn. Would not mixing in meal with 
the hot boiled beets improve both ?’’—Certainly it would. 
It is poor economy to keep pigs on beets alone. 


Pasturing Wheat in Winter.—‘ J. 
J.8.,” New Amsterdam, Ind., asks if it is any benefit or 
injury to pasture wheat during the fall or winter with 
sheep or calves.—Where the wheat crop, in very warm 
wet weather after sowing, becomes very luxuriant, it is 
sometimes pastured down by sheep or calves. . This, re- 
tardsits growth and causes it to tiller freely on lands sub- 
ject to “heaving.” Sheep and calves are also sometimes 
turned on to the wheat in winter for the purpose of tread- 
ing the roots into the soil again and compacting the 
earth around them. We rarely. see & crop of wheat so 
luxuriant as to need feeding off in the winter, », 


Value of Holstein Cattle,—“C. G. H.,” 
Bridgeton, N. J., asks for information about Holstein 
cattle.—We presume he means Dutch cattle, which are 
large, bony animals, of a black and white color generillly ; 
they are large milkers, more suitable for the milk or 
cheese dairy than for butter, and require abundant feed 
and pasture. Bridgeton, N. J., is not a desirable location 
for these cattle. 





Where to Locate.—A farmer in, Chester 
Co., Pa., writes: “I have been on the present farm 
twenty-nine years, Came here when sixteen years. 0 
It was a worn-out farm, Father bought it for $18 per 
acre. He has renewed the buildings and otherwise im- 
proved the place until it would now, in this depressed mar- 
ket, tring $80 or $90 per acre. I have been farming on 
shares and renting the past 18 years. Have paid since 1862 
a yearly rent of $550. The farm contains 186 acres, 16 
acres in woods; the rest, with the exception of an acre, 
has been plowed and isin good order. Produce on clover 
sod 60 to 80 bushels corn per acre. With manure, I:have 
raised 100 bushels per acre. I have by strict industry 
and economy made and saved some money. I could pay 
about half what the place would bring. Would it not be 
wiser to go South or West and pay alland have a farm 
clear? We have good health, with family of-five 
An answer would much oblige a constant and interested 
reader of the American Agriculturist.”"—We can not. un- 
dertake to advise on such an important matter. You 
know the farm ; know what it has produced, and what 
money can be made from it, If there is a fair prospect of 
paying for the farm, we should think it was better to stay 
where you are than to go to anew place. Many farmers 
that go West and South return discouraged. Asa people 
we are so much inclined to move, that those who stay in 
one place and “fight it out on that line” are, all things 
considered, the more prosperous and useful. s 


- Plowing Under Clover.—“8. W.,” of 
Seneca Co., N. Y., writes: ‘‘ Forty years ago a farmer 
came to this county from Pennsylvania. He plowed 
under great crops of clover when in bloom for wheat. He 
told us that was the only way they raised wheat in Penn- 
sylvania, and he wanted to keep ahead of them. He suc- 
ceeded. But now he is dead; and the practice of plowing 
under clover has been abandoned. And the result is 
that the land has worked down hard and the wheat freezes 
out.’’—This is all very well. And we highly approveiof 
plowing under clover unless you do better—as 
youcan. In this same neighborhood, and within ‘a few 
miles, lies John Johnston’s celebrated farm. He does 
not plow under clover, and yet his farmis as rich and pro- 
ductive as ever. é 


2 ee * 

The Labor Question.—J, A. Grunay, 
Union Co., Pa., sends us a communication on this sub- 
ject, in which he gives his view of the prope! ~~. 
viz.: ‘* That farmers should act in henaee te 
the prices of produce by reducing the goo. Hee} by 
raising only half the quantity of grain, save the la- 
bor and sell the product at over four times thé feral 
price. Then raise the price of wages until the farm Ia- 


borer is put on an equality with the mechanic, and in- 
duced to stick to thefarm.” [The chief trouble in achiey- 


ing this result would be found in the utter impossibility — 


of getting farmers to hold to such a combination. As 










soon as it was felt certain that. was be 
as he possibly could and thus defeat the scheme. Thi 
human nature,and no combination will change that. -Eip. ] 


that you are going to sow to wheat next ‘fall, to’ 86W it 
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Seeds from the Agricultural De- 

—“J. H. F.,"" Colony, Mo. The Depart- 

ment sends out seeds, good, bad, and indifferent, osten- 

-sibly for trial. Write to the Commissioner. We pay 

_those people at Washington to serve us, and you have as 
much right as any one to make known your wants. 





That Barn Plan.— J. H. B.,’’ Princeton, 
N. J., asks for more information about the plan of barn 
in the December Agriculturist, which he thinks worth 
ten years’ subscription to the paper. The roof of the 
root-house should be arched with stone and covered with 
cement and two feetofearth. The basement wall should 
be eight feet high and two feet thick. The hight of the 
barn should depend on the size of the floor. Fora barn 
of 50 feet square, the model from which the plan was 
taken, the posts should be 20 feet. The plan is drawn to 
scale, the whole being 50 feet square. 


G@rubs.— 0. C.8.,”’ Milton, Ky. You prob- 
ably refer to the White Grab, the larva of the May-bug, as 
injuring your corn. We know of nothing that will help 
you, save employing children to follow the plow and pick 
up all they see, and kill all the May-bugs you can. 


Milk-Coolers.— D. T. £.,’’ Madison Co., 
N. ¥., asks why milk-coolers 25 inches high and 13 inches 
in diameter, which cost but a trifle more than those 8 
inches in diameter and holding 24% times as much, are not 
as good as the smaller ones for dairy use.—The advan- 
tage gained by having the deep narrow coolers is that the 
milk is cooled rapidly ; this advantage would be propor- 
tionately sacrificed by increasing the diameter of the 
coolers, and the saving in cost would not compensate for 
the loss of utility. 





—_—— 


Mixing Clay with Sandy Soils.— 
“W. F. K.,” Mayport, Fla., wishes to improve his light 
sandy soil by adding clay which he can procure at an 
easy distance ; how shall he do it?—The cheapest way 
would be to dig the clay when it is in such a condition of 
moisture that it will crumble easily. Then haul it on to 
the sandy soil and spread at once. A few plowings will 
mix it thoroughly with the sand. A wagon-load of about 
acubic yard per square rod would add alittle over an 
inch in depth, which would be little enough for once. 


Butter-Making.—“ Domestic” asks for 
the best work on butter-making. Probably Flint’s Milch 
Cows and Dairy Farming contains as good a chapter on 
this subject as any book devoted to dairying. 








How Much do Horses Sleep ?—“ Rk. 
H. C.,” Omro, Wis., asks how much do horses sleep 
in 24 hours? He thinks not more than one or two hours 
at most.—Horses probably require as much sleep as any 
other animal, and would sleep more than they do and be 
better for it, if their stables were made comfortable and 
clean and kept free from flies. He suggests also that a 
horse when his work is over be permitted to refresh him- 
self with a good roll, which would be very well if a clean 
piece of grass were handy for the purpose. 

Elk.—“ J. D.,” Kossuth Co., Iowa, would like 
to furnish us or any of our friends with some tame elk 
two years old, for a valuable ‘consideration. Now this is 
business, and business being business, should be trans- 
acted through the proper columns devoted to advertise- 
ments. Most likely a proper advertisement would at- 
tract the attention of persons who desire such animals. 





Analysis of Vegetables.—A gardener 
in Ct. asks where he can find the analyses of garden vege- 
tables generally, and says, “We wish it for the purpose 
of applying manure.”—There is a partial table in Wat- 
son’s Home Garden, but it will be about as much use in 
“applying manure” as the multiplication-table. Ma- 
nure, manure, and more manure, is what you want in 
market-gardening. 

Fungus on Apple-Trees.—P. C.,” 
Charleston, Mo. We can not tell the name of the fungus 
from your description. We would try: the effect of a 
heavy dressing of lime. 


Cranberries and Onions.—“ W. L. R.” 
It is impossible to give the information you ask in one or 
several articles. If you know nothing about the cultiva- 
tion of either of these you should get our Onion pamphlet, 
and White’s Cranberry Culture. See Book-list. If you have 
not a peat swamp that can be flowed at will, you had bet- 
ter not undertake cranberries. $ 


Manure for One Acre.—“ H. N.,” New 
York, suggests the manure for one acre of 


which was well manured in 1871, and gave a good corn 
crop, and in 1872 a good oat crop without manure— 
namely, 10 loads of cow manure, 1 barrel bone-meal, 1 
barrel superphosphate, 1 barrel gypsum, 6 barrels of 
wood ashes, + bushel each salt and nitrate of soda, and 
20 bushels of potash.—We would recommend that the ni- 
trate of soda and the potash be dispensed with, and 
dependence to be placed on the rest of the manure. Ifthe 
season should happen to be dry, the potash would cer- 
tainly durn the crop, and at any rate it would be in 
excess of its needs. 

Cost of Keeping Cows.— J. H. G.,” 
Eaton Co., Mich., asks what it would cost to keep 7 cows 
with hay at $10 a ton and oats and corn ground at one 
cent per pound, and if milk could be produced at 64 
cents per quart.—If the hay is cnt, moistened, and mixed 
with 8 pounds of the meal per day, eighteen pounds 
will be sufficient. The feed would then cost 17 cents 
per day for a cow. All the milk produced above 3 
quarts a day would be profit, and a fair cow should give 
more than double that quantity when thus fed. 





Bermuda Grass.—J. C. R.,’’ Texas. 
Bermuda grass propagates very freely by the root, and 
rarely or never bears seed. You must send for sods to 
some locality where it grows, and if you only get a bit 
you will have no trouble in multiplying it. We have 
seen it growing in Bexar Co, 

About Corn-Planters.—F. 8. Sanderson, 
Petersham, Mass., says a word or two about corn-plant- 
ers, as follows: Corn-planters should be made to plant 
two rows; if larger, they arecumbrous. An improved two- 
row planter will drop fifteen acres per day. The planter 
should go on runners, which should make the furrow for 
the seed. The seed-boxes should be over the runners, 
with a tube to convey the seed to the ground. A pair of 
wheels following, cover the seed. The driver should ride, 
and operate the dropping apparatus by hand.—These 
suggestions are valuable to those interested. 

Percheron Horses in Pennsyl- 

vania.— Subscriber,” Allentown, Pa., sends us a good 
word for the Percheron horse. After three years’ irial he 
has found them well adapted to the rough, hilly roads of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, and for heavy work both on the 
road and farm. 

Cattle for Western Pennsylvania. 
—‘ FE. C. J.,” Clinton, Pa., asks whichis the best breed of 
cattle for Western Pennsylvania, Durham or Devon.— 
Devon, by all means; Durham cattle would be very 
much out of place on hilly ground or on thin pastures, 
while the Devons are at home in such a country. 

Earth-Worms in Pots.—‘R. M.,” 
Ga. Lime-water will destroy worms without injury to 
most plants. The lime-water must be perfectly clear. 





Sawdust in the Garden.—“€E. M. C.” 
‘“* Well-rotted sawdust ’’ will be useful for vegetables in 
a sandy loam, provided it és well-rotted, which is very 
rarely the case. Sawdust undecayed will be worse than 
useless on such soils. 


Calked Foot.—The present season is pro- 
ductive of frequent injuries to the foot from calking. 
If this is not properly treated, the hoof often becomes 
badly diseased in consequence. The wound should be 
well washed with warm water, a plug of lint saturated 
with ‘‘ Friar’s Balsam ’’ (Compound Tincture of Benzoin) 
placed over it, and bound with a strip of cloth. Ifthe 
wound suppurates, the plug of lint and balsam should 
be kept in it until the suppuration is stopped. This is 
especially for the benefit of G. P., Buffalo. 





About Potash.— ASubscriber,” Port By- 
ron, wants some information about potash.—Potash is a 
staple article of trade, and is salable in all the large cities. 
It is refined, and made into pearlash and saleratus. The 
wood-ashes require to be leached ; the lye is boiled down 
until the salts are deposited ; they are then dipped into 
another kettle and melted ; when the cake is cool, it is 
broken up and packed into barrels for market. The 
Agriculturist of September, 1872, contained an account 
of the manufacture, with engravings, showing the meth- 
ods commonly in use. 





West Point.—And. F. Frantz, Lancaster, 
Pa., informs an “Inquirer” that appointments to the 
Academy at West Point are made from each Congres- 
sional district and by the representatives, of whom in- 
quiries may be made. 





following 
sandy loam, to be planted in carrots and parsnips, 





See page 119 and Third Cover-page. 


Corn-Stalks.—“E. C. J.,” Clinton, Pa., asks 
if the stalks of corn-fodder are equal in value to the 
blades.—We believe they are. 





Proud Flesh.—G. H. Allen desires to treat 
an old wound from a shoe-calk which is now filled with 
a growth of proud flesh which cracks and bleeds._We 
would apply an ointment of perfectly pure lard, finely 
powdered white sugar, and sulphate of copper, to the 
proud flesh or fungus growth until a healthy sore appears, 
when it may be healed by a covering of lint steeped in 
the Compound Tincture of Benzoin. The foot should be 
bandaged, and a leather cap be worn over the foot to pre- 
serve the wound from blows until it is healed. 





Sugar from Meloms.—M. W. Wads- 
worth, of San Francisco, Cal., has published a small pam- 
phiet entitled ‘‘ Indigenous Sugars,’’ in which he pro- 
poses the cultivation of melons (both water and musk) 
as a source of syrup and sugar. In California the melons 
are much sweeter than with us, and they have not a host 
of insects to contend with. However the project may 
result in the Pacific and Southern States, we doubt if it 
will be found practicable at the East and North. 


Working Young Colts.—“W. O. D.,” 
Elliota, asks, Will it hurt two-year-old mule colts to do 
light work, as harrowing in the spring, or to be ridden 
by a man weighing 150 pounds ’—The light work will not 
hurt them, but 150 pounds is too great a weight for a 
two-year-old to carry. 
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Catalogues Received. 
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The following list comprises the Catalogues of Nursery- 
men, Seedsmen, and Florists, which have been received 
during the present year: 

Nurserymen.—B. P. Hanan, Clark City Nursery, Clark 
City, Mo....Joseph W. Vestal, Cambridge City, Indiana. 
....-Bronson, Hopkins & Co., Geneva, N.Y....J.E.Pierce, 
Climax, Mich., Small Fruits and Evergreens....Sweet & 
Morey, Dansville, N. Y... Wm. Morton & Son, Deering, 
Me., Evergreens....Benjamin Reid & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland, Trade List of Nursery Stock....Wann, Ka- 
froth & Hoover, Voganville and West Earl, Pa., Agents 
for Dingee, Conard & Co., General Nursery Stock.... 
Harvey Curtis, Owego, N. Y.... Robert Douglass & Sons, 
Waukegan, Ill., Forest trees....Storrs, Harrison & Co., 
Painesville, Ohio. Chestnut Trees....A. Bryant, Jr., 
Princeton, Ill., Wholesale and Retail Price-List of Nur- 
sery Stock....George S. Haskell & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds. 

Seedsmen.—Alfred Bridgeman & Son, 876 Broadway,N.Y. 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa...James Fleming, N.Y. 
...-Miller & Sievers, San Francisco, Cal., Californian 
and Australian Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. ...Henry Keller, 
Darmstadt, Germany, Tree and Grass Seeds....Hugh & 
Church, Knoxville, Tenn., Field Seeds....A. Bryant, Jr.,; 
Princeton, Ill., Fruit, Evergreen, and Forest Seeds.... 
Benjamin Reid & Co., Aberdeen, Scotland, Nursery and 
Grass Seeds....J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York.. . 
Waldo F. Brown, Oxford, Ohio....W. R. Elliott, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.. ..Peter Henderson & Co., N. Y. City, Seeds... 
Plant Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo., Catalogue and Farmer's 
Almanac....O. Burras, North Fairfield, Ohio....James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y..... Briggs Bros., Rochester, N. Y. 
...B. K. Bliss & Sons, N.Y., Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
....das. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass., Garden Seeds. 
... H. Young, York, Pa., Flowerand Vegetable Seeds... . 
Reeves & Simonson, N. Y., Garden and Flower Seeds. 

Florists.—Alégatiére, Lyons, France, Zonal Pelargoni- 
ums....J.B. Quillot, Lyons, France, Roses...DeLiabaud, 
Lyons, France, New Roses....Damaizin, Lyons, France, 
Roses....Levet, Lyons, Roses....Ducher, Lyons, Roses. 
....d0seph Schwartz, Lyons, France, Roses....Peter 
Henderson, N. Y. C., Greenhouse Plants. . Miller & Hayes, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Roses.. Reeves & Simonson, New York 
City....A. P. Jones, Fond du Lac, Wis., Greenhouse and 
Bedding Plants ...Bellevue Nursery, H. E. Chitty, Supt., 
Paterson, N. J., Greenhouse and Bedding Plants. 

Miscellaneous Catalogues.—E. 8. Lee & Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., Waters’s Improved Tree Pruner....E. W. Clark, 
Springfield, Mass., Rustic Work. 
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American Fish - Culturists’ Association. 


pe ee 
The second annual meeting of this Association was 
held at the office of G. Shepard Page, No. 10 Warren 
street, February 11th, at 11 o’clock a.m. The occasion 
brought together a large number of fish-breeders and 
fish commissioners from all parts of the country. 
Several very interesting papers were presented, which, 
with the discussions accompanying them, occupied the 
whole day. The president, in his annual address, re- 








counted the marked events of the year in this new 
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jndustry. Congress had msde an appropriation of $15,- 
000, which had been expended under the direction of 
Prof. 8. F. Baird. Shad had been planted in the upper 
waters of the Mississippi, near St. Paul; in the Alle- 
ghany, at Salamanca, N. Y.; in the White River, at In- 
dianapolis; and in the Platte, at Denver ; anda demon- 
stration had been made that shad would flourish in the 
“Mississippi valley, in the appearance of large numbers 
of the fish in the Wachita, near Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
and at Neosho Falls, in Kansas. About 1,500,000 salmon- 
spawn had been taken in the Penobscot, near Bucks- 
port, Maine, 750,000 had been imported from Germany, 
and about 7,000 of the Sacramento Salmon spawn, & 
distinct species, were now hatching at Dr. Slack’s for 
the Susquehanna River. About 750,000 spawn of the 
Whitefish had been taken in Michigan, and a large num- 
ber of these were destined for the waters of California. 
An application has been made for an appropriation of 
$30,000 from Congress, which will enable Prof, Baird to 
carry out the enterprises begun. 

The year has been one of very satisfactory progress in 
fish-culture, both with the State Commissioners and the 
private breeders. The following officers were elected : 
President, William Clift ; Secretary, A. 8. Collins; Trea- 
surer, B. F. Bowles. Executive Committee, Seth Green, 
E. A. Brackett, M. C. Edmonds. The Association ad- 
journed to the second Tuesday of February, 1874. 


(a NE 
The Death of Luther Tucker. 


—o—— 


On January 26th, Luther Tucker died at his residence 
in Albany, at the age of 71, being at the time of his death 
the oldest agricultural editor inthe country. Brought up 
as aprinter, Mr. Tucker, after a varied experience in his 
arly life, settled at Rochester, where in 1826 he started 
the Daily Advertiser, the first: paper issued west of Al- 
bany. In 1881 he established the Genesee Farmer, 
which was published under various changes of proprie- 
tors, but always with Mr. Tucker at its-+head.~ ‘The Culti- 
‘vator was cstablished at Albany in 1834, by Judge Buel, 
and upon the death of that gentleman in 1839, Mr. Tucker 
was induced to unite in consolidating the two papers, 
and the result was ‘‘ The Cultivator, a consolidation of 
Buel’s Cultivator and the Geuesce Farmer.” In 1853 
Mr. Tucker commenced the publication of the Country 
Gentleman as a weekly, and for some years continued 
the Cultivator as a monthly made up of matter selected 
from the weekly. The monthly was at length discontin- 
ued, but Mr. Tucker continued in the eminently suc- 
cessfal management of the Country Gentleman until the 

dime of his death. 

Mr. Tucker was the first publisher of the Horticulturist, 
of which A. J. Downing was editor, and continued it until 
the death of that gentleman. The editorial care of the 
Country Gentleman will be continued by Mr. Luther H. 
‘Tucker, who has Jong been managing editor. One of our 
associates, who was fora time engaged by Mr. Tucker, 
thus Writes of him: Ls 

*‘T never knew 2 man more regular, systematic, and or- 
derly, He was always at his desk and always at work. 
Rarely in a hurry, never angry, not easily provoked, he 
was at his office, as at his home, the truthfal, upright, 
high-minded, courteous Christian gentleman. 

** He owes his success: to his good judgment and great 
industry. He never forgot that he had been poor, and 
his sympathies lec him to aid and encourage all young 
men who were struggling upwards under similar discour- 
agemients. He seems always to have cared less to have 
his own name before the public, than to give prominence 
to the names and works of others. He was ever of a 
modest, retiring disposition. He pushed others forward, 
but kept in the background himself. He wrote little, but 
what he did write was to the point. His great aim in 
life was to publish a good agricultural journal, and make 
it useful to the community. It is probably not too much 

#0 say that he has prepared more manuscript for the press, 
than any other agricultural editor of this or any other 
country. It was of Jate years his daily, almost hourly 
work, Manuscript which many an editor would have 
thrown into the waste-paper basket, he put into shape 
and gave tothe public. In looking over the back volumes 
of the Genesee Farmer, Cultivator, Horticulturist, and 
Country Gentleman, we arc impressed: with the astonish- 
ing amount of work he has been ab!e to do during his 
long and useful life, and to do it so well. The secret of 
it all is that he was never ina hurry and never idle.” 


ee 
The American Fruit-Drier. 


aera a 

Samples of various dried fruits of rare excel- 
lence were recently exhibited at this office. 
Apples, peaches, pears, grapes, berries, and corn, 


except the water which formerly gave them 
plumpness, and a larger proportion of the sweet- 
ness and proper flavor was retained than inany 
fruit we had previously seen. On examining 
the method by which such products were ob- 
tained, we found it of such simplicity, cheapness, 
and certainty, that its importance to the readers 
of this paper, both fruit-growers and consumers, 
warranted its being brought prominently to their 
notice in these columns, The apparatus, ‘The 
American Fruit-Drier,” is here illustrated. 

Its essential parts consist of—ist, a box or tube 
(T}, one end of which is supported by brick-work 
(Z); the other end rests on adjustable supports, 
by which the box (7) can be elevated to any de- 
sired angle; 2d, slat-bottomed trays (A BC 
D) for receiving the fruit. These trays when 
placed in the box (7) rest on cleats, in which 
notches are cut, on which the lower edges of the 
trays rest. Inside the brick-work (2), the heat- 
ing apparatus is placed. This may be a wood 
or coal stove, or a steam coil, or other suitable 
heater. When in operation, the heater being 
ready, a tray (A) filled with fruit is introduced at 
the lower end of the box immediately over the 
heater, and the box is closed by shutting the 
hinged covers (7) The hot air now passes up 
through the fruit, carrying with it a portion of 
its moisture, and finds egress at an opening st 
the upper end of the box. This opening may be 


protected from dust by a screen of netting. 
By the time another tray of fruit is prepared, 

the first is sufficiently dry to be pushed forward 
one notch by introducing the second tray at the 
lowerend. In this way successive trays are in- 

troduced, and the preceding trays pushed forward 

until the first one reaches the upperend. By the 
time this is done, in fair drying weather, the fruit 

is ready to be taken out and packed for market. 

The smallest sized apparatus, as usually made, 

will keep two persons employed paring fruit 
ready for the Drier. This is rapid work, and its 
rapidity, and also the excellence of the dried 
fruit when turned out, is due to the arrangement 
of the trays in the box. 

In driers heretofore made, the trays have been 
arranged one above the other, so that the hot 
air from lower trays passed through those above, 

This in its,passage became steam, gave the 
fruit a cooked taste, carried away much of the 









two flues are made by the continuous line of 
trays. The hot dry air passes along the lower 
flue, and up through the fruit, ready to absorb 
and carry away its moisture; the hot ‘moist air, 
emerging from a tray, passes along above the 
fruit through the upper flue to. the exit. The 
apparatus is patented, but the company owning 
the patent make terms so favorable, that most 
farmers or others having an orchard or fruit- 
yard, will find it profitable to use it in saving 
their surplus fruit. 





Disgusted with Farming. 

A Northern gentleman who bought « cotton 
plantation in Mississippi, writes a private letter 
to one of the editors of the American Agricul- 
turist, from which we make a few extracts. He 
says: “TI read the Agricultwrist with much 
pleasure. You advise farmers to ‘stick to the 
farm,’ and I have concluded to stick, though I 
am pretty thoroughly disgusted with farming 
and planting generally. ‘My Summer in a 
Garden, by Warner, is about my experience. 
You have probably read that article in the Cin- 
cinnati Times headed ‘ Agriculture a Fraud.’ 
He says: ‘The fact is, agriculture would demor- 
alize a saint. I was almost a saint when I went 
into it, [We doubt whether this is true of our 








THE AMERICAN FRUIT-DRIER. 


correspondent.] I’m a demon now. I’m at 
war with everything. I fight myself out of bed 

at four o’clock when all my better nature tells 
Mine to lie until seven. I fight myself into the 
garden to work like a brute, when reason and 
instinct tell me to stay in the house and enjoy 
myself likea man. I fight the pigs, the chick- 
ens, the moles, the birds, the bugs, the worms— 
everything in which there is the breath of life. 
I fight the docks, the burdocks, the mulleins, the 
thistles, the grasses, the weeds, the roots—the 
whole vegetable kingdom. I fight the heat, the 
frost, the rain, the hail—in short, I fight the uni- 
verse and get whipped in every battle.’ This,” 
continues our correspondent, “is what I have 
been doing for the last six years, and now I have 
a fancy to take a rough-and-tumble fight with a 
Cotswold ram, and shall probably add another 
defeat to the list. Can you tell me where to get 
a good one?” See our adve columns. 





aroma, and had little drying power after passing 





which were examined, seemed to have lost little 


through several trays. Jn the American Drier, 


Farming at the South has its drawbacks as well 
as farming at the North, Better as a rile stay 
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Analyses of Twelve Samples of Guanos for New York State Agrcultural Society—I to XI inclusive, Peruvian Guanos (?)—XI1 Superphosphate. 
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where you are, whether it is at the East, North, 
South, or West, than to move in hopes of finding 
some place where crops will grow without la- 
bor, or animals thrive without attention. If 
you move at all, let it be to some place where 
you think there is more work to be done and 
better pay for doing it. 


A Movable Wire Fence. 


—~<——- 


A year ago this month, we gave an illustration 
of a fence of wood and wire—called a Prairie 
Fence—invented by Thomas H. Speakman, of 
Philadelphia. Since then highly favorable re- 
ports have been made upon it by committees of 
the Delaware County Institute of Science, in 
which county is the farm of the. inventor, and 
the Agricultural Society of Philadelphia, where 
he resides. Inquiry having been made for a 
movable fence, Mr. Speakman turned his atten- 








bolts, and may be readily carried from place to 
place by laying the panels on a couple of six- 
teen feet boards, on a cart or wagon. It is es- 
timated to cost about the same as the perma- 
nent fence before alluded to, and fully one third 
less than the wooden fences in ordinary use. 
To answer inquiries in advance, we will say that 
the fence is patented by the inventor. 


Guano—As Sold in New York. 


aaah 
To the Haecutive Committee of the New York State 

Agricultural Society: 

The undersigned having been appointed a 
Chemical Committee under the resolution of 
the Executive Committee passed May 4th, 1872, 
and instructed to obtain samples of guanos sold 
at retail in the city of New York, and to have 
them analyzed by Mr. William M. Habirshaw 
(analyst to the chemical trade of that city), who 








Co., the agents of the Peruvian Government in 
New York City, a bag of Guanape Guano, num- 
bered 11, and of the Manhattan Manufacturing 
and Fertilizing Company, a bag of their nitro- 
genized superphosphate, sold under the name 
of Phosphatic Blood Guano, numbered 12 in 
this report. 

That the several bags so purchased were con- 
veyed to the residence of Mr. Cocks as speedily 
and directly as possible, and there carefully 
sampled by your committee, the samples put 
into sealed glass jars and numbered I to XII (1 
to 12), as above, and delivered to Mr. Habirshaw 
for analysis. 

That on the 21st day of October they received 
the report and analyses of the said 12 samples 
from Mr. Habirshaw, as given in the accom- 
panying table, dated New York City, October 
10th, 1872. 

For the purpose of showing how largely the 
several samples vary in value, we append the 
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tion to that, and the result is shown in the illus- 
tration. The fence consists of four separate 
parts—1. The end or straining posts; 2d. The 
triangular horses which fill the places of inter- 
mediate posts; 3d. The panels, sixteen feet 
long, made of wire and wood as shown; and 
4th. Common half-inch screw-bolts, by which 
all the other parts are secured together. 

The manner of putting it up, is first to anchor 
one of the straining posts to the ground at the 
starting point, by fastening it with wire or a 
chaia to a stake firmly set in the ground, as 
represented at the right of the cut. The first 
panel is then bolted to this post and the forward 
end of it connected to the second panel by two 
bolts, which pass also through the horse; the 
nuts being only screwed up their own thickness. 
The panels are then set up one after another in 
the same way—being drawn as tight as they can 
be by hand, and temporarily propped at inter- 
vals, to retain the tension thus gained. When 
the farther end is reached, connection is made 
to the other end post, which is anchored to the 
ground the same as the first. The wires are 
then tightened at pleasure by screwing up as 
many of the nuts as may be necessary. 

This fence is effective and can not blow over. 
Any number of strands of wire may be used, ac- 
cording to the kind of stock to be stopped. It 
is readily taken apart by undoing the screw- 











SPEAKMAN’S PORTABLE FENCE. 


had offered his services to the Society for this 

investigation, respectfully report : 

That they caused to be purchased of each of 
the dealers and firms named below, one bag of 
guano at the dates and prices below stated, and 
numbered the same as below, the same num- 
bers being referred to in the analyses given in 
this report: 

Aug. 6, 1872.—1. Robert C. Reeves, 185 and 187 Water 
st., 1 bag guano, 170 lbs., $6.37. 

Aug. 9, 1872.—2. E. H. Reeves & Co., 184 and 195 Water 
st., 185 lbs. guano, $6.94. 

Aug. 6, 1872.3. Decatur & Coxe, 197 Water st., 179 lbs. 
guano, 3%{c., $6.72. 

Aug. 9, 1872.—4. Geo. Ricardo, 195 Water st., 1 bag guano, 
178 lbs., at 334c., $6.67. 

Aug. 6, 1872.—5. Vanderbilt Brothers, 23 Fulton et., 1 bag 
Peruvian guano, 162 Ibs., at 33¢c., $6.07. 

Aug. 6, 1872.—6. John Moore, 193 Front st., 1 bag guano, 
161 Ibs., $6.04. 

Aug. 6, 1872.7. E. A. Reeves, 58 and 60 Cortlandt st., 
1 bag No. 1 Peruvian guano, 197 Ibs., at 4c., $7.88. 
July 23, 1872.—8. R. H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water 

st., 1 bag guano, 170 lbs., at 4c., $6.80. 

July 26, 1872.—9. Chapman & Van Wyck, 170 Front st., 
1 bag No. 1 Peruvian guano, 168 Ibs., at $75 per ton, 
$6.30. 

Aug. 9, 1872.—10. George E. White, 160 Front st., 1 bag 
No. 1 Peruvian Chincha, 180 Ibs., at 4c., $7.20. 


That these purchases were all made by Mr. 
Cocks, of your committee, and shipped to his 
farm at Old Westbury, L. L., by railroad. 

That for purposes of comparison your com- 





mittee obtained of Messrs. Hobson, Hurtado & 


following results of a computation in whieh it 
was assumed that the value of nitrogen is 17 
cents in gold per Ib., and of phosphoric acid 10 
cents in gold per Jb.,and that no other constitu- 
ents should be taken into account. The values 
were thus computed for each of the samples, 
I to XI, per ton of 2,000 lbs., and are (in gold) 
as follows: 


No. of sample. I. a  U. - a, eee. cw 


ey $32.97 $24.73 $33.28 $33.56 $69.00 $65.99 
No. of sample. VII. VII. IX. Xx. XI. 
Waite. <-3:5508 $42.35 $54.44 $54.60 $81.74 $66.75 


We desire to be clearly understood that these 
results as regards manurial values are given 
merely for the sake of enabling persons who 
may take an interest in the subject to compare 
the results above given; and that it is not in- 
tended by your committee to assert that the as- 
sumed standard of values or method of compu- 
tation is correct—still less that the figures given 
represent the true or even the approximate value 
to the farmer of the several samples. 

Your committee further report that their ex- 
penses have been $75.80 for purchase of sam- 
ples, and that their account for the same 
has been paid by the treasurer; also, $8 travel- 
ing expenses of Mr. Gould, not yet paid. 

H n ULD. 2 
Jomm Spasrox GOOD. commits 


The above comes to us from Mr. Harrison, 
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the Secretary of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society, and we give it place as an official docu- 
ment. Someof the figures given in the table 
are different from those published in other pa- 
pers, which is due to our having cor rected typo- 
graphical errors at the request of the Secretary. 
This document would have carried much more 
weight with it had the Committee aimed at get- 
ting a correct “standard of values and method 
of “computation,” as without this the whole 
report is “much ado about nothing.” 
Although it will offend several very ex- 
cellent people, we are glad that the Society has 
presented these analyses. There are several 
houses mentioned as having sold poor guano 
who would not, in our opinion, knowingly do 
an unfair thing. It will benefit these. dealers, 
inasmuch as it will make them careful hereafter 
as to the quality of the article they sell. The 
Manhattan Fertilizing Company think, and 
justly, that the analysis of their product should 
not have been published by the side of analyses 
of Peruvian guanos, but in contrast with 
other superphosphates. It must be borne 
in mind that there is more than ever need 
that dealers and purchasers should have 
an analysis of their guano, as that brought 
from Peru is much more variable than formerly 
—some of the “genuine” being nearly worth- 
less. There should be a law in every State 
regulating the sale of fertilizers, as there are 
few things so susceptible of adulterations which 
the well-intentioned retailer and the farmer are 
unable to detect. Sausages and guano are al- 
ways purchased “upon hpnor.” 


Ogden Farm Papers.—No, 37. 

A part of my last day in London was passed 
with Dr. Augustus Voelcker, the chemist of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and one of the 
most efficient agents in the improvement of the 
agriculture of England. Although he is not, 
and I think never has been, a farmer, the most 
practical of our practical farmers could not fail 
to appreciate the value of the services that his 
chemical knowledge and his strong common- 
sense have enabled him to render. His contri- 
butions to the Journal of his Society, especially 
those on the use of clover as a preparatory crop 
for wheat, and on the treatment of farm-yard 
manure—are well known in America, and they 
have had much influence in modifying the 
wrilings of our agricultural teachers, Théy 
have done more than any other articles with 
which I am acquainted, to reconcile the teach- 
ings of science with the methods of practice— 
or rather they have shown that, in two impor- 
tant particulars, the practice was right and 
sound, and the opposing recommendations of 
the chemists were founded on a misapprehen- 
sion of the scientific facts. He showed in the 
case of clover that not only might an immense 
crop be taken from the soil without exhausting 
it, but that in its growth (it being a vigorous 
feeder) it searched out from the hidden recesses 
of the soil, and took from compounds which 
were really out of the range of the feeding pow- 
ers of other plants, an abundant supply of nutri- 
ment, which it converted from practically inert 
matter to organized vegetable matter. Of this, 
a very large proportion is stored up in the roots, 
so that although we may remove all the stem 
and leaf of a whole season’s growth—and with 
it a large amount of matter which has been 'sup- 
plied from the soil—yet, the roots, which remain 
to decay, yield a great increase to the soil’s 
stock of available mineral plant-food, to say 








nothing of the carbonaceous matter (taken from 
the atmosphere) which, in the decomposition of 
the roots, performs the various mechanical and 
chemical offices of manure. His was not the 
first nor has it been by any means the only 
statement of this general fact, but he stated it 
more clearly and more convincingly than any 
other writer with whose works I am acquainted. 


In connection with the subject of the treat- 
ment of farm-yard manure, his investigations 
have taken a somewhat more original character, 
and his explanations have been of more practi- 
cal value. We had been taught that from the 
time when the manure was first voided by the 
animal it was subject to constant loss from the 
evaporation of ammonia—its most valuable in- 
gredient—and that consequently it was the only 
safe plan to compost it with muck or some other 
absorbent material. Dr. Voelcker proved, by a 
series of analyses of manure at different stages 
of decomposition, and after various sorts of 
freatment, that there is no formation of volatile 
ammonia except when the mass is sufficiently 
large for the accumulation of enough heat to 
favor an active decomposition, and that even 
then there is no evaporation of ammonia, for the 
reason that the organic acids which are simul- 
taneously formed—are always sufficient to take 
it up and form non-volatile compounds. At the 
same time, although these compounds are not 
subject to evaporation, they are highly soluble, 
and the juices flowing from the dung-heap, and 
the rain-water passing through it, remove it 
most easily. Consequently, it is of the greatest 
importance that manure should be kept. under 
cover—if tt 73 kepi in store at all. The most im- 
portant deduction from these investigations is, 
that the much-reiterated recommendation of 
agricultural writers that on no account should 
manure be taken to the field (unless to be com- 
posted) until it could be almost immediately 
plowed under the soil, was not well founded. 
The best practice of all, is one which many of 
the most successful farmers have always fol- 
lowed—and ‘against which the agricultural 
press has leveled its biggest guns—the practice, 
namely, of hauling manure afield ‘as soon asa 
few loads have accumulated, spreading it at 
once oyer the ground, and plowing it under 
early or Jate or not at all, according to circum- 
stances; the best effects following its application 
to the surface of grass-land, or its harrowing 
into the very topmost film of plowed land. 
In neither of these cases can ammonia escape, 
because no volatile ammonia is formed, while 
the soluble parts—and all becomes soluble in 
time—are distributed through the soil by the 
water of rains the more evenly, the nearer to 
the surface they lie. When they are once ab- 
sorbed by the soil they are held in an available 
form until required by the roots of plants. Of 
course, this is too short a statement of the de- 
ductions of an elaborate investigation to give a 
very fair idea of it. My object is only to sug- 
gest the very important service it has rendered 
to agriculture. 

I found Dr. Voelcker a cordial, energetic, 
hearty, middle-aged German, speaking English 
well, and with just sufficient slowness, and “ ac- 
cent,” to emphasize hisexpressions. His offices 


-are filled with books, cases of specimens of phos- 


phatic rocks, guano, linseed cake, rape-cake, cot- 
ton-seed cake, superphosphates, marls, and all 
manner of things with which it is his province 
as an agricultural chemist to deal, and the pro- 
fessional-looking bottles and retorts which al- 
ways accumulate about such an establishment. 
Our talk took the direction of practical matters, 





and it may Be interesting to sketch some of the 
leading features of what I heard. (I merely 
condense his own statements as I recall them.) 

The question of using sewage in English 
agriculture is by no m ttled ; thus far the 
experiments are more failures than suc- 
cesses ; the Earl of Warwick’s farm at Leam- 
ington and the Corporation’s Farm at Croyden 
are profitable, the others (there are many) are 
usually failures. The difficulties are of two sorts : 


First, the drainage must. be complete and 
thorough (cither naturally or artificially)}--indeed 
this would be the case if only the purest water 
were used, for all arable soils contain organi¢ 
matter which is constantly-undergoing decom- 
position, and healthy decomposition requires 
the action of air; if the land is not drained, the 
water fills it, prevents the entrance of air, and 
causes the decomposition either to assume an 
unhealthy form or to be arrested at an inter- 
mediate stage. In either case, the resulting 
compounds are of an offensive character and are 
poisonous to the cultivated plants. As an ex- 
ample of this, suppose we have a cylinder, say 
2 feet high, filled with ordinary surface-soil, and 
with a hole at the bottom for drainage; every 
day we pour upon this enough clear water to 
saturate it. The surplus water will escape 
through the'outlet, air will enter the soil to fill 
the spaces the water has vacated, a healthy de- 


composition of the organic matter will take. 


place, and a plant growing on the soil . will 
tlirive. If, now, the hole be stopped, so that no 
water can escape, and if enough be added from 
day to day to keep the soil saturated, no air can 
enter, the plant will die, fungi or other low 
forms of vegetation will appear, and at the end 
of a fortnight of moderately warm weather, if 
the soil be turned out, it will be found to have 
become a stinking, putric mass, unfit for the 
growth of any of the cul vated plants. The 
same thing occurs in farming on a large scale. 
Whether for sewage farming: or in ordinary 
irrigation, unless the Jand is well drained, more 
harm than good will be done by the use of large 
quantities of water during growing weather. 
And, indeed, if we have only to consider the 
water of rains or of springs, we may satisfy our- 
selves that the good or the ill effect will be in 
direct proportion to the degree in which the 
fatural or artificial drainage allows the water to 
subside and fresh air to enter to take its place. 
If the saturation is complete, we have swamp 
rushes,. skunk cabbage, and mosses, If the 
drainage is perfect, we have sweet and nutri- 
tious herbage. If the land is half-drained and 
half-drowned, we may sow good seed, but in 
time coarse and innutritious plants will usurp 
the ground and the profit of our farming will 
suffer. (It seemed to me that the Doctor stated 
the fundamental theory of drainage more briefly 
and more clearly than some of its special pro- 
fessors have succeeded in doing.) In sewage 
farming, the quantity of water used is so large, 
and the impurities it contains are so considera- 
ble, that the necessity for ready filtration and 
for the free ingress of air is so great that it can 
succeed only on a light soil, and only with 
plants which will bear such conditions. 
Second: It is an important condition of 
success that a ready market be found for green 
grass, which is the sheet-anchor of sewage farm- 
ing. You grow enormous crops—sometimes 
100 tons per acre in a season, and you can not 
make it into hay by any process now discovered 
(if you could, it would make 18 tons of well- 
dried hay per acre)—and you must find a mar- 
ket then and there. This you can do only by 
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making contracts with small cow-keepers, stable- 
men, and such people, who are usually a nui- 
sanee to have coming daily to the farm, and 
whose money needs sharp-looking after—or 
else you must keep such a stock of your own 
during the growing season as will make your 
business very cumbersome. Plants grown with 
sewage are not so nutritious as natural grasses, 
and it is doubtful whether 
they are not, to & certain extent, 
less healthful food. Probably, 
too, the milk which they pro- 
duce is less desirable. Sewage 
contains nothing which might 
not be converted in the’ soil 
into good plant-food, but it is 
ased in such Jarge quantities that 
there is not time for its com- 
plete conversion, and there is 
no doubt that there are organic 
impurities in the sap of sewage 
grasses which do not exist in 
plants grown under more natural 
conditions. Still, the fact exists 
that the better examples of sew- 
age farming prove the possibi- 
lity of reconverting the wastes 
of the population into available 
food, and if the same amount of 
sewage could be used over larger areas, there 
would be nothing objectionable in its effect on 
plants fertilized by it. 

Much of the effect of sewage irrigation could 
be equally well produced by irrigation. with 
river water, and where water is at command it 
may be made a good medium for the distribu- 
tion of farm-yard manure over land of the pro- 
per conformation. é 

The Peruvian guano now exported from the 
guano islands is of very irregular quality. Dif- 
ferent cargoes and even different parts of the 
same cargo vary very much in composition, 
and still more in their texture. 
Frequently the whole body 
is almost pasty, from excess of 
moisture, and frequently the am- 
monia is crystallized out of the 
mass, forming what seem to be 
bits of stone, and these (which 
are much the richest portion) are 
thrown out by the farmer as of 
no value. Indeed, as they exist, 
they are positively injurious, 
being so strong as to destroy 
vegetation, concentrating at @ 
single point an amount of am- 
monia which should be spread 
over a square yard or more. 
All these guanos should: be 
dried, ground, and treated with 
20 per cent of sulphuric acid, 
to fix the ammonia. They will 
then become of more uniform 
quality, and can safely be bought by analysis. 

The phosphatic minerals are used very largely 
as the basis of superphosphate of lime, taking 
the place of bones. They require rather expen- 
Sive grinding, and the addition of more sulphu- 
ric acid in proportion to their content of phos- 
phoric acid, than bones do; but the manure 
produced by them is valuable, the only precau- 
tion necessary being to learn the quality of each 
lot by chemical analysis. The Southern States 
are a great market for superphosphate made in 
England from Carolina phosphates, which are 
imported into England in large quantities as the 
ballast of cotton ships. 


save these two ocean voyages, and to make our 
own superphosphate at home.) 

In England, where superphosphates are 
cheaper than in America, it is consicered pro- 
fitable to import American cotton-seed cake to 
use as manure, crushing it for the purpose with 
the ordinary hand-machines, which are used to 











(It would seem that we ought to be able to 


prepare it for sheep-feeding, and used in the 


EXTRA EARLY VERMONT. 


condition in which we get it (ground to a fine 
meal) there should be still greater economy in 
using it in America. This meal is the richest 
of all available forms of food, and the manure 
resulting from its use is better than that from 
any other food; but itis too rich to be used 
alone. It should be mixed with an equal 
quantity of Indian meal and a little bran. In 
this condition it is excellent for all uses. 


I have gone thus fully into the details of my 
interview with Dr. Voclcker because they seem 
to me to be suggestive of many things, which 





COMPTON’S SURPRISE. 


my readers will find profit and interest in con- 
sidering; and because they may indicate— 
though of course such a slight sketch as this 
falls far short of doing him justiee—something 
of the character of a gentleman to whom all 
English and American writers on agriculture 
owe, directly or indirectly, a good deal of what 
is worth reading in their productions, 
Two New Potatoes. 
—_—eo—. 

Last year did not bring out so many new po- 
tatoes as the few years just preceding, as at 
present a new candidate for public favor must 





sideration. Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons offer 
two new ones, both of which we have tried upon 
the table, and one of which we grew last season. 

The Vermont Eatra Early (which will soon 
be known as Vermont) is the variety mentioned 
last September, in “Notes from the Pines,” as 
“That Potato.” It is claimed to be a cross be- 














have remarkable excellence to entitle it to con- 


tween Jackson White and Garnet Chili, and wag 
raised by Mr. George W. Wood- 
house, West Rutland, Vt. At 
“The Pines” it was in all stages 
of its growth fully ten days 
in advance of the Early Rose, 
an.experience similar. to that of 
others who experimented with it 
in different parts of the country. 

Compton’s Surprise was raised 
by D. H. Compton, of Hawley, 
Pa., from the Prince Albert, 
fertilized by the Long Pink- 
Eye. The tuber is of good size, 
dark purple in color and, asa 
table potato, of thoroughly excel- 
lent quality. Its great claim in 
addition to its good quality, is 
its enormously prolific character. 
Mr. Compton, who seems to 
be a very fair man and quite in 
earnest, states that he grew it at 
the rate of over eight hundred bushels to the 
acre! We hope to try this variety next seasou, 
and be able to speak from experience. At 
present we give the story upon Mr. Compton’s 
authority. The engravings are made from 
specimens of medium size, and fairly represent 
the characteristics of the two varieties. : 


The Morgan Horse. 


Seeennen ae 





On the first page will be found an engray- 
ing of the head of a Morgan horse. This 
class of horses possesses those 
valuable qualities which make 
them particularly desirable as 
horses ofall work. They have a 
neatstyle, great intelligence and 
honesty, quickness and spright- 
liness' of movement, and with- 
out having extraordinary speed 
have great powers of endurance. 
They are generally considered 
as able and willing to maintain 
a speed of ten miles an hour for 
several hours in succession, and 
although some horsemen are in- 
clined to deny the possession of 
this extreme courage and endur- 
ance, yet they are fairly entitled 
to that character. They rarely 
if ever exceed fifteen and a half 
hands, and the original Morgan 
horse, or Justin Morgan, stood 
only fourteen hands, and weighed but 950 
pounds, They are well and compactly built; 
the forehead, the chief point of family likeness, 
is broad, the ears small and fine and set wide 
apart, the head small and bony, the eyes small, 
dark, and prominent, the nostrils Jarge, the 
muzzle small, and the lips close and firmly set. 
The manes and tails of these horses are heavy 
and abundant. Their feet are good, and their 
walking gait, so desirable in a work-borse is gen- 
erally fast. For light work upon the farm or as 
roadsters, they are a valuable class of horses, 
and their good qualities go to add one more 
laurel to the Green Mountain State, which 
claims the honor of having originated the breed. 
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Trapping the Mink. 
BY O. 8. BAYLEY, 


—o— 


The Mink, so highly valued for its fur, being 
an amphibious animal, is equally at home upon 
the land or in the water. It is widely distri- 
buted, being an inhabitant of the South as weil as 





The next thing is the bait. This should be 
small fish of two or three ounces. weight. In the 
absence of fish, the carcass of the ground-squir- 
rel, or a piece cut from the body of a muskrat, 
will answer the purpose well. Mice and frogs 
also make a very good bait. Having provided 
these essentials, the trapper is ready for work. 

If there is a lake or pond near, with numer- 





trap set as near to shore as possible, and yet: be 
entirely, covered with water. The trap is’set 
under water, not because a Mink would not be 
as likely to enter if set on land; but to pre- 
vent squirrels, cats, weasels, and other worthless 
game from being caught, . . 

For a tally-stick, a bush of the size of a man’s 
thumb is cut, and thrust through the ring’on the 
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Fig. 1.—TRAPPING THE MINK IN STREAMS. 


of the frozen regions of the North. He ranges 
both in woodland and meadow, usually follow- 
ing the course of some stream, and often passing 
in his wandering’ through thickly inhabited 
districts. A small stream issuing from a swamp, 
or a brook which has its source in some pond, 
is, if well stocked with’ fish, his favorite haunt. 

From their extremely. rapid movements and 
nocturnal habits, it_is seldom that minks are 
seen by the ordinafPobserver ; hence they may 
be comparatively plenty in localities where they 
were not supposed to exist. Small fish form 
their principal food, and are caught with sur- 
prising readiness. They sometimes traverse 
the shores of ponds in. quest of food. The 


Mink kills and eats ee 


birds and many of 
the smaller.quadru- 
peds, even master- 
ing those of twice its 
size, often destroy- 
ing them, as_ it 
would seem, in 
sport, or merely for 
the purpose of 
drinking their blood. 
Sometimes it ap- 
proaches a farm- 
house and works 
havoc among the 
poultry, usually es- 
caping undetected. 

The relentless- . <S 
ness with which 
trapping has been 
pursued has threat- 
ened, in some locali- 
ties, the extermina- 
tion of .the Mink, 
and the legislature 
of at least one State has properly made it 
punishable by fine to kill a mini between the 
months of March and Novernber following. 

The trapper first procures a sufficient number 
of small steel traps to cover the territory he in- 
tends to occupy. <A trap with one spring is 
prefexed, as it is easily set and is fully reliable. 
A strong chain, some two feet or more in length, 
with a ring at the end, is attached to the trap. 


























ous small streams falling into it, he takes an easy- 
running boat, and makes a circuit of the shore. 
Haying approached one of these tributary 
streams, he ascends it for a short distance, to 
find a convenient place for depositing the traps, 
sets two to four, returns, and passes on to the 
next stream. At intervals of about four or 
five days the trapper visits the traps, for the 
purpose of taking ‘out game and rebaiting. 

Sometimes the trapper makes up his pack, 
and takes a circuit through the country, so as to 
strike as many different streams as possible. At 
each crossing he puts in two or more traps. 
This is done on the supposition that, if there 
is game in the neighborhood, it will be likely 
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A 6MITHFIELD PRIZE-OX.—(See next page.) 


to pass traps set at any given point upon 
the stream, in. due course. of time. 

The manner of depositing the trap and bait is 
somewhat peculiar. Unlike thecautiotis and sa- 
gacious Fox, the Mink seems to haveno fear of a 
naked trap, and cares but little for any traces 
left by the hand of man; hence the precaution 
necessary in setting a fox-trap is not ‘required. 
A place is selected in shallow water, and the 














Fig. 2.—TRAPPING THE MINK ON LAND, 


chain. No other fastening is necessary, as there 
is no danger of the gam@escaping with the trap. 

A stick is thrust into the bed of the stream in 
a slanting direction over the trap. On this the 
bait is hung, about fourteen inches above the 
trap. A few leaves stuck on the end of the bait- 
rod, so as to cover the bait, will keep it moist, 
and prevent birds from disturbing’ it. 


It is rare that a mink breaks away from the 


trap if fairly caught, but from humane reasons 
alone, it is always best to arrange the tally-stick 
so that he can plunge into deep water and 
drown himself. This he is almost certain to do, 
in six or eight inches of water. 
Another plan adopted by many skillful trap- 
pers, is to form a 
triangular inclosure 
by driving short 
stakes into the 
ground, as shown 
in fig. 2. One side 
is.left open for an 
entrance, and for a 
cover a few ever- 
green boughs are 
used. The bait is 
pinned by a forked 
stick tothe ground 
in the point of this 
inclosure, and the 
trap set in front in 
. such a manner that 
the game must pass 
over it in order 
to reach the bait. 
The season for 
trapping the Mink 
is of short duration 
—from March till 
late in the month of 
October. The fur is short, pale, and almost lus- 
terless. As soon as frosty nights occur, the fur 
begins to lengthen, deepens in color, and ac- 
quires the siiken texture and beautiful luster 
which are so admired; while the flesh side of the 
pelt turns from a bluish black to an‘ almost 
snowy whiteness. The fur is now in its best con- 
dition. From this time until cold weather stops_ 
his operations, is the hunters harvest. “In the” 
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Southern States the Mink may be trapped all 
winter, but pelts taken in that mild climate 
are far inferior to -those caught in more 
northern latitudes. 


A Smithfield Christmas Prize-Ox 
pee 

At the Seventy-fourth Annual Smithfield 
(London) Cattle Show, held just before last 
Christmas-day, at which the beasts fed expressly 
for the London Christmas markets were ex- 
hibited, the ox represented on the preceding page 
took the firet prize. He was a black polled ox 
of the Scotch breed. His weight was 2,500 
pounds. He was three years and eight months 
old, and was fed by Mr. James Bruce, of Burn- 
side, Elgin. His feed had been grass, turnips, 
hay, beans, meal, oil-cake, and medicated cattle 
food. It is not usual that an ox of the polled 
breeds should take the precedence of the Short- 
horn Herefords or Devons at these shows, and 
the fact that this did so shows the capabilities 
of these hornless breeds for taking on flesh. If 
these breeds have equal feeding qualities with 
the horned breeds, they would be found very 
desirable in cases where beeves have to be 
shipped hundreds of miles by rail to market. 
We have already pointed out their value in this 
respect, and now show what they are capable 
of in the way of making beef. 





Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No, 111. 


—_—eo— 





One of my correspondents writes: “If high 
farming will not pay, low farming will bring a 
man and his family to short commons, if not 
to the poor-house.” I suppose this remark re- 
fers to something I have said in my Walks and 
Talks against an indiscriminate advocacy of 
high farming. There are people who recom- 
mend “high farming” in all cases. I do not. 
But it is uséless to discuss the matter until we 
have first settled what we mean by high farm- 
ing. I have no doubt that if I knew exactly 
what my correspondent means I should agree 
with him. He probably means to say, “If rais- 
ing large crops will not pay, raising poor crops 
will bring a man to short commons,” ete. And 
this is a proposition to which I heartily assent. 
In fact, I have said the same thing over and 
over again. It is precisely what I am trying 
to do on my own farm. I am aiming to get 35 
bushels of wheat per acre, 80 bushels of shelled 
corn, 50 bushels of barley, 90 bushels of oats, 
800 bushels of potatoes, and 1,200 bushels of 
mangel-wurzel per acre on the average. I can 
see no way of paying high wages except by 
raising large crops per acre. But if I get 
these Jarge crops it does not necessarily fol- 
low that I am practicing “high farming.” 

To illustrate: Suppose I should succeed in get- 
ting such crops by adopting the following plan. 
I have a farm of nearly 300 acres, one quarter 
of it being low, alluvial land, too wet for culti- 
vation, but when drained excellent for pasturing 
cows or for timothy meadows. I drain this 
Jand, and after it is drained I dam up some of 
the streams that flow into it or through it, and 
irrigate wherewer I can make the water flow. 
So much for the low land. 

The upland portion of the farm, containing 
say 200 acres, exclusive of fences, roads, build- 
ings, garden, etc., is a naturally fertile loam, as 
good as the average wheat land of Western 
New York. But it is, or was, badly “run 
down.” It had been what people call “ worked 





to death;” although, in point of fact, it had 


not been half-worked. Some said it was 
“wheated to death,” others that it had been 
“oated to death,” others that it had been 
“grassed to death,” and one man said to me, 
“That field has had sheep on it until they have 
gnawed every particle of vegetable matter out 
of the soil, and it will not now produce enough 
to pasture a flock of geese.” And he was not 
far from right—notwithstanding the fact that 
sheep are thought te be, and are, the best ani- 
mals to enrich land. But let me say, in pass- 
ing, that I have since raised on that same field 
50 bushels of barley per acre, 83 bushels of 
Diehl wheat, a great crop of clover, and last 
year, on a part of it, over 1,000 bushels of man- 
gel-wurzel per acre. 

But this is a digression. Let us carry out the 
illustration. What does this upland portion of 
the farm need? It needs underdraining, thor- 
ough cultivation, and plenty of manure. If I 
had plenty of manure, I could adopt high 
farming. But where am I to get plenty of 
manure for 200 acres of land? ‘Make it,” says 
the Deacon. Very good; but what shall I 
make it of? “Make it out of your straw and 
stalks and hay.” §8o Ido, but all the straw and 
stalks and hay raised on the farm when I bought 
it would not make as much manure as “high 
farming ” requires for five acres of land. And 
is this not true of half the farms in the United 
States to-day? What, then, shall we do? 

The best thing to do theoretically is this: Any 
land that is producing a fair crop of g¥ass or 
clover, let it lie. Pasture it or mow it for hay. 
If you have a field of clayey or stiff loamy 
land, break it up in the fall, and summer-fallow 
it the next year, and sow it to wheat and seed 
it down with clover. Let it lie two or three 
years in clover. Then break it up in July or 
August, “ fall-fallow” it, and sow it with barley 
the next spring, and seed it down again with 
clover. 

Sandy or light land, that it will not pay to 
summer-fallow, should have all the manure you 
can make, and be plowed and planted with 
corn. Cultivate thoroughly, and either seed it 
down with the corn in August, or sow it to bar- 
ley or oats next spring and seed it down with 
clover. I say, theoretically this is the best plan 
to adopt. But practically it may not be so, be- 
cause it may be absolutely necessary that we 
should raise something that we can sell at once, 
and get money to live upon or pay interest and 
taxes. But the gentlemen who so strenuously 
advocate high farming are not perhaps often 
troubled with considerations of this kind. 
Meeting them, therefore, on their own ground, 
I contend that in my case high farming would 
not be as profitable as the plan hinted at above. 

The rich alluvial low land is to be pastured 
or mown; the upland to be broken up only 
when necessary, and when it is plowed to 
be plowed well and worked thoroughly, and 
got back again into clover as soon as*possible. 
The hay and pasture from. the low land, and the 
clover and straw and stalks from the upland, 
would enable us to keep a good many cows and 
sheep, with more or Jess pigs, and there would 
be a big pile of manure in the yard every spring. 
And when this is once obtained, you can get 
along much more pleasantly and profitably. 


“But,” I may be asked, ‘“ when you have got 
this pile of manure, can not you adopt high 
farming?” No. My manure pile would con- 
tain say: 60 tons clover hay; 20 tons wheat- 
straw; 25 tons oat, barley, and pea straw; 40 





tons meadow hay; 20 tons corn-stalks; 20 tons 
corn, oats, and other grain; 120 tons of mangel- 
wurzel and turnips. 

This would give me about 500 tons of well- 
rotted manure. I should want 200 tons of thig 
for the mangels and turnips, and the 300 tons I 
should want to top-dress 20 acres of grass land 
intended for corn and potatoes the next year. 
My pile of manure, therefore, is all used up on 
25 to 30 acres of land. In other words, I use 
the unsold produce of 10 acres to manure one. 
Is this “ high farming”? I think in my circum- 
stances it is good farming, but it is not high 
farming. It gives me large crops per acre, but 
I have comparatively few acres in crops that 
are sold from the farm. 

“High farming,” if the term is to have any 
definite meaning at all, should only be used to 
express the idea of a farm so managed that the 
soil is rich enough to produce maximum crops 
every year. If you adopt the system of rotation 
quite general in this section—say, 1st year, corn 
on sod; 2d, barley or oats; 3d, wheat; 4th, 
clover for hay and afterwards for seed; 5th, 
timothy and clover for hay; and then the 6th 
year plowed up for corn again—it would be 
necessary to make the land rich enough to pro- 
duce say 100 bushels shelled corn, 50 bushels 
of barley, 40 bushels of wheat, 3 tons clover 
hay, and 5 bushels of clover seed, and 8 tons 
clover and timothy hay per acre. This would 
be moderate high farming. If we introduced 
lucern, Italian rye-grass, corn-fodder, and 
mange]-wurzel into the rotation, we should need 
still richer land to produce a maximum growth 
of these crops. In other words, we should need 
more manure, 

The point Iam re to get at is this: 
Where you want a farm to be self-supporting 
—where you depend solely on the produce of 
the farm to supply manure—it is a sheer impos- 
sibility to adopt high farming on the whole of 
your land. I want to raise just as large crops 
per acre as the high farmers, but there is no way 
of doing this, unless we go outside the farm for 
manure, without raising a smaller area of such 
crops as are sold from the farm. 

I do not wish any one to suppose that I am 
opposed to high farming. There is occasion- 
ally a farm where it may be practiced with ad- 
vantage, but it seems perfectly clear to my 
mind that as Jong as there is such an unlimited 
supply of Jand, and such a limited supply of 
fertilizers, most of us will find it more profit- 
able to develop the latent stores of plant-food 
lying dormant in the soil rather than to buy 
manures. And it is certain that you can not 
adopt high farming without either buying 
manure directly or buying food to feed to ani- 
mals that shall make manure on the farm. 

And you must recollect that high farming re- 
quires an increased supply of labor, and hired 
help is a luxury almost as costly as artificial 
fertilizers. 

We have heard superficial thinkers object to 
agricultural papers on the ground that they 
were urging farmers to improve their land and 
produce larger crops, “while,” say they, “we 
are producing so much already that it will not 
sell for as much as it costs to produce it.”. My 
plan of improved agriculture does not neces- 
sarily imply the production of any more wheat 
or of any more grain of any kind that we sell 

than we raise at present. I would simply raise 
it on fewer acres, and thus lessen the expense 
for seed, cultivation, harvesting, etc. I would 
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raise 80 bushels of wheat per acre every third 
year, instead of 10 bushels every year. 

If we summer-fallowed and plowed under 
clover in order to produce the 80 bushels of 
wheat once in three years, instead of 10 bushels 
every year, no more produce of any kind would 
be raised. But my plan does not contemplate 
such a result. On my own farm I seldom sum- 
mer-fallow, and never plow under clover. I 
think I can enrich the farm nearly as much by 
feeding the clover to animals and returning the 
manure to the land. The animals do not take 
out more than from five to ten per cent of the 
most valuable elements of plant-food from the 
clover. And so my plan, while it produces as 
much and no more grain to sell, adds greatly to 
the fertility of the land, and gives an increased 
production of beef, mutton, wool, butter, cheese, 
and pork, 


I greatly mistake the signs of the times if far- 
mers all over the country do not make an earn- 
est effort to curtail their labor bills the coming 
season. And I shall be exceedingly glad of it, 
provided it leads to breaking up less land and 
the more thorough cultivation of the fewer 
acres under tillage. But if less hired labor 
means less work per acre on Jand under cultiva- 
tion, then I think the result will be bad for far- 
mers and bad for the country, 


We are going to have better times for farmers 
in the near, future. And now is the time to 
prepare for them. Get the land ready. Make 
it clean, and get it into clover and grass. It 
will then be gaining in fertility, and when the 
good times come—as come they certainly will 
—this land can be plowed with a reasonable 
prospect of producing a good crop. But if you 
continue to plow as many acres, and undertake 
to work it with less labor, the chances are that 
you will get meager crops, and the land will 
become more and more weedy, and when the 
good time comes for corn to bring a dollar a 
bushel where it now sells for 20 cents, and pork 
and beef bring 10 cents per pound, live-weight, 
where they now bring 8 cents, you will have 
little to sell. It will rain porridge, but your 
dish will not be ready to catchit. History, ex- 
perience, observation, and common-sense all 
demonstrate that good times never come to poor 
farmers. If you can not do anything else to- 
wards improving your farm the coming season, 
let me urge you at any rate to make an earnest 
effort to kill the weeds. This alone would add 
millions to the wealth of the country. 


—— 


“I do not find so much benefit from stirring 
the soil as I expected,” writes a young farmer. 
“Two years ago, I sowed winter wheat after 
barley. On half the field I plowed the land 
twice, and cultivated and harrowed and rolled 
until it was as fine and mellow as a garden. 
The other half was only plowed once, and I 
think the wheat was quite as good on this half 
as on the part so thoroughly worked.” 

Very likely. But this does not prove that 
stirring land does not accelerate the decomposi- 
tion of the inert organic matter in the soil. You 
forget that fermentation requires time. You 
would not think of turning a manure heap half- 
a-dozen times in a week for the purpose of 
accelerating decomposition. One good turning 
and fining would be just as good. Organic 
matter in the soil decomposes very slowly. It 
requires time, It is for this reason, among 
others, that I advocate “ fall-fallowing.” It ex- 





poses the soil for a longer time than the so- 


called summer-fallow. A true summer-fallow 
should be plowed in the fall, and again in the 
spring. This gives the organic matter time to 
decompose. 

In 1859, I wrote an article on the cultivation 
of wheat, in which I said : ‘“‘ Wheat likes a firm, 
compact soil; and if left somewhat rough and 
cloddy, it is none the worse. It is easy to make 
the surface too fine and smooth for wheat.” 
This last statement led to considerable discus- 
sion at the time. It seemed to be a new idea 
to many farmers. But A. B. Dickinson, San- 
ford Howard, and, I think, John Johnston and 
George Geddes, indorsed the opinion, and Isup- 
posed it was now regarded as a settled fact in 
agriculture. 

Some men naturally run to extremes. If the 
doctor prescribes a rhubarb-pill, they say, “If 
one is good, three must be better,” and if the 
result is not pleasant or favorable they blame 
the doctor. Recommend summer-fallowing 
clayey soil, and some farmers will summer- 
fallow a blowing sand. Say three or four plow- 
ings in nine or ten months are good, and they 
will plow half-a-dozen times in two or three 
months, and blame you if the crop does not 
come up to their expectations. 

Stirring the soil does favor the disintegration of 
the mineral elements of plants and the decompo- 
sition of the inert organic matter. Thisis a well- 
ascertained fact. But it requires time. And, fur- 
thermore, a good deal depends on the soil. It is 
no use to stir soil that is loose and light enough 
already. We need work it no more than is neces- 
sary to kill the weeds. But on heavy clay soil we 
must plow more frequently. Said John Johnston : 
“T get my best crops of wheat when I plow my 
fallow four times during the summer and use 
the large wheel-cultivator at least twice; and 
the better I pulverize my fallow, the better my 
wheat crop.” This is the testimony of one of 
the oldest, best, and most successful wheat- 
growers in the United States. His land is a 
clay loam. ‘When he bought the farm the land 
was supposed to be almost too poor to pay for 
cultivation. He has made it one of the most 
productive farms in the State. 


_— 


Mr. Ira Cook,-of San Francisco, formerly a 
good Western New York farmer, writes me an 
interesting account of the wheat crop of Cali- 
fornia. “ Just think of it,” he says, “ only a few 
years ago wheat was shipped here from New 
York to supply bread for the inhabitants; now 
California is one of the largest wheat-produc- 
ing States, if not the largest, in the Union.” 
According to the last census, California pro- 
duced 293 bushels of wheat to each inhabitant. 
This was the largest production in proportion 
to population of any State of the Union except 
Minnesota, which produced nearly 43 bushels 
to each person. Oregon stood third, 252 bush- 
els; Iowa came next, 244; then Wisconsin, 
244; then Nebraska, 173; Indiana, 164; Michi- 
gan, 133; Illinois, 112; Ohio, 104; Missouri, 84; 
Maryland and Delaware, 74, Kansas, 6}; Vir- 
ginia, 6. These are the only States that pro- 
duce a surplus. Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Nevada produce 54, and Tennessee and 
Kentucky 5 bushels to each inhabitant, or about 
enough for home consumption. All the other 
States have to look to the above-named States 
for more or Jess wheat, All the old slave States 
produce less wheat now in proportion to popu- 
lation than before the war, while I suppose the 
negroes, now they are their own masters, will 
eat more wheat-flour than formerly. On the 





whole, theres nothing in the outlook that need 
discourage wheat-growers. _ 

Mr. Cook sends me a copy of the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, with an account of three wheat 
farms in the San Joaquin Valley, the largest of 
which is 36,000 acres. “The produce of this 
farm for 1872 was 1,440,000 bushels.” This is 
40 bushels of wheat from every aere on the 
farm! The farm is 17 miles long. “At the 
season of plowing, ten four-horse teams were 
attached to ten gang-plows—or 40 horses with 
as many plows were started at the same time, 
following in close succession. Lunch or dinner 
was served at a midway station, and supper at 


the terminus of the field, 17 miles distant from | 


the starting point. The teams returned on the 
following day.” 

Mr. Cook asks, “What do you think about 
it?” I think, ist. The editor knew no more 
about farming than some of his newspaper 
brethren on this side the Rocky Mountains. 
2d. I think it is poor farming to put every acre 
of the farm in wheat; I would have reserved a 
few acres for the support of the teams, etc. 
3d. I think I we@uld have had the barns in the 
neighborhood Of the ‘midway station,” and let 
the men and teams stay at home nights, instead 
of first at one terminus and then at the other. 
4th. I think after the wheat is cut and thrashed, 
and left in bags o} e field, it would keep 
“forty horses” very busy for ovef a year to 
draw it to the most central point on the farm. 
There would be 48,820 tons of wheat, equal to 
say 80,000 good two-horse loads. If the wheat on 
the average was five miles from the barn, and 
the horses traveled 30 miles a day, each team 
would draw three loads a day, or 60 loads in 
alJ, and it would consequently require 500 days 
to draw in the wheat. 5th. I think if the 40 
horses plowed 40 acres a day they would be 
doing well, and would finish plowing the field 
in 900 days, or if they kept at it through rain 
and shine, Sundays and weékedays, they would 
get the field ready for harrowing and sowing in 
a little less than two years and a half. 6th. I 
think the Bulletin man should try again. 





Clearing Timber Land. 
a oe 

Several of our readers who have asked for 
information on clearing up timber land and 
utilizing the timber are referred to this article 
for replies to theif inquiries. The opening up 
of the vast Western prairies to settlement by 
means of the various railroads which penetrate 
them in every direction for hundreds of miles, 
has to a large extent drawn away attention 
from the still unsettled timber lands. But, after 
all, it is a question whether or not the settler 
on a clear open prairie, without a tree-or bush 
in view, has not really a harder work before him 
to make a comfortable homestead than the set- 
tler in the dense forest. A gentleman well known 
as an agricultural writer of repute, and as pos- 
sessing in no small degree good judgment and 
common-sense (the Hon, Geo. Geddes), said re- 
cently that if he were a younger man he could 
desire no more profitable business than to take 
a thousand acres of Michigan timber land, clear 
it, and after raising a crop of wheat, seed it to 
grass and clover and raise sheep and wool. 


The labor or expense involved in the clearing | 


did not seem to deter him from expressing this 
favorable view of the operation. At any rate, 
it is quite certain that many readers of the 
American Agriculturist are engaged in this 
business, notwithstanding so many have chosen 





to make themselyes homes on the prairies, 
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- Phere are two main things to nsidered in 
clearing up timber land. One is to level the 
timber in the most economical manner, ard the 
other to. make the most out of it when it is 

cl It is a very common plan to let the 





if saw-logs are to be made, or to where they 
are to be worked up into rails or staves. The 
method described is shown by our artist in fig. 1. 

If a saw-mill is handy, the most profitable 
way of disposing ef timber is undoubtedly to 











fi “trees fall in just the direction they may happen 
‘to go. They are cut without judgment, and al- 
‘lowed to fall on other timber already cut, or 
often into the standing@imber. This entails 
‘more than double work. By throwing the trees 
4 “80 that their tops form a — row through the 
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Fig. T—¥ELLING TIMBER. 














readily split when driven. In splitting raids, if 
the log is very large, say ever three feet, it will 
be best to split it into slabs of the thickness of 
a rail; if smaller, it may be split through the 
heart first, and then each half into four or mere 











Fig. 2.—Logeine AND "BURNING, 


sell the logs or have them sawed into lumber. 
In cutting logs, 16 feet is the most desirable 
length. There i is less waste in using lumber of 
that length. One and a half length makes 24 | 
feet a very common hight and width for build- 
ings and: the proper length for a fence-board, 








| for them. 





rails, as shown in fig. 8. Staves are very sala- 
ble, and are easily handled, and if properly 
oe up, and the top of the piles covered with 
the waste or faulty staves, they will keep sound 
for many years if there is not a present market 
Staves are split with an iren instru- 











: Fig. 3.—SPLITTING RAILS. 


~. _—_- @learing, and as they fall lopping the limbs and 
tops from the body, and cutting that into logs 
‘of proper size for the purpose for which they 
' are intended, whether for saw-logs, rail-cuts, or 
_ Staves, two thirds of the labor of the common 
“plan is saved. ‘By cutting a tree low down on 
“one side more than half through the stump, and 

: “eating eight inches or a foot higher on the 
a: “other side, it will always fall towards the side 
lower cut unless it leans very much the 
“other way, when by cutting in ‘the same man- 

; ner at right angles to the direction in which it 
“leans it may be thrown on either side that may 
desired. A leaning tree will rarely fall 
‘across the cut” if the side of the stump toward 
h the tree Jeans is chopped away before the 
r side is cut through. “Valuable timber that 
8, and is liable to split before it is cut off, 
id: be cut completely through at the heart 
re | ihe sides are cut through. When timber 
<s “winrows,” there is no piling 
todo, and the oxen can get 
d haul them to the log- 
d, or to the skids 











Fig. 4.—SAWING LOGS AND MAKING SHINGLES. 


and one and a quarter length makes 20 feet, an- 
other usual size and hight for stables. Rail- 
cuts should be made 11 feet long, and logs for 
fence-posts 7 or 8 fect long. Posts should be 
sawed 6 in. x 6 in. square at the butt, and 6 in. 
x Zin. at the top. This size saves timber, and 
gives the posts, on account of the enlarged butt, 
a firm hold in the post-hole. In sawing logs, 
when the saw pinches, a thin wedge should be 
driven into the top of the saw-cut, which opens 
it and frees the saw. Two or three of these 








Fig. 1.—scow, BOTTOM UP, © 


wedges should always be on hand; they should 
be made of any hard wood, and should be a 
little bulging at the sides up the center, and if 
the top of the wedge is beveled it will not 





ment called a frow, which is shown in fig. 4. 
If timber can not be used in any other manner, 
it would be better to burn it and save the ashes 
for making potash—directions for which were 
given in the Agriculturist for September, 1872. 
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How to Make a Scow. 


—o— 


A “Subscriber,” whose farm is divided by a 
stream which is sometimes too deep to ford, 
ty? asks how he can build a scow 

large enough to ferry a team 
or a loaded wagon across. 
. There are many river-bottem 
farmers situated in circum- 
stances similar to those of our 
correspondent who would find 
it very convenient to possess 
such ascow as we here describe. 
The size necessary to carry a loaded wagon and 
team should be at least 20 feet long by 10 feet 
wide, and 15 or 16 inches deep. Three white-pine 
or hemlock planks, two inches thick and twelve 
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inches wide, should be procured. One of these 
will make each side, and one is placed in the 
center. The ends are cut slanting, as shown in 
figuze 1. The bottom is first put on. This con- 
sists of two-inch plank, which are spiked cross- 
wise of the scow. The edges should be jointed 
a sixteenth of an inch out of square, so that 
they will touch on the inside and be open at 





around the frame of the doorway, and as the 
door closes it presses tightly against these strips. 
__ eet 9 Be ee 
A Farm-Cart. 
——-9—- - 

It is a question whether wagons or carts are 
the most desirable vehicles on a farm. Hach 
has its advocates, and 
each has many advan- 
tages over the other. 





Without recording 
. our own preference, 
we give an engraving 








least an cighth of an inch on the outside. All 
the joints should be made in this manner, and 
afterwards caulked tightly with oakum and 
coated with pitch. Then the end planks are 
fitted, and finally the floor. The floor is also 
laid crosswise, and must be jointed and caulked 
the same as the bottom. A hole should be 
made at one side of the floor, into which a 
pump may be put occasionally to remove any 
water which may leak in. At the sides of the 
floor er deck, scantlings four inches square 
should be spiked, and on each end of the scow 
a broad plank should be hinged to serve as a 
bridge to enable a wagon to be drawn on or off 
(see fig. 2). Four stout cleats should be bolted 
to these bridge planks tostrengthen them. Such 
a scow as is here described would sustain a load 
of over eight tons, including its own weight, or 
over six tons in addition to it. It should be 
seeurely fastened to the landing-place when a 
team is driven on or off, lest when the wagon- 
wheels strike the bridge the scow should be 
forced eff the shore and an accident happen. 





Self-closing Door for Pig-Pen. 
ein, 

A warm dry pen is necessary for the health 
and comfort of a pig. Cold and damp induce 
more diseases than they are charged with. 
Neither the winter’s snow nor the spring nor 
summer rains should be allowed to beat into 
the pen. But the difficulty is to have a door 
that will shut of itself and can be opened by the 
animals whenever they desire. We give an en- 
graving of a door of this kind that can usefully 





SELF-CLOSING PEN-DOORS. 


be applied to any pen, at least any to which a 
door can be affixed at all. It is hung on hooks 
and staples to the lintel of the doorway, and 
swinging cither way allows the inmates of the 
pen to go out or in, as they please, closing after 
them. If the door is intended to fit closely, 
leather strips two inches wide should be nailed 


Fig. 2.—THE SCOW COMPLETED 








2 of acart very widely 
used in England, that 
is light, strong, handy, 
and for those who de- 
sire to use one would 
be found convenient in many ways. It is 
furnished with a hay or straw rack, and in 
the hay or harvest field would unquestionably 
have many advantages over a wagon. In this 
respect we have found by experience that two 





| carts and two horses are much handier than one 


wagon and the same two horses. One driver 
only is needed, who takes his loaded cart to the 





AN ENGLISH FARM-CART. 


barn, unloads, and returns for the other one, 
which is by that time ready loaded for him. In 
turning around in a barn-yard and in hauling 
manure or earth and the like, carts are thought 
preferable to wagons by many farmers, 


me AP aes <a 





Hoven In Cattie.—The article in the Janu- 
ary Agriculturist headed as above, with an il- 
lustration representing a hoven cow, requires a 
few words of explanation, lest a mistake should 
occur in treating a case in the method there de- 
scribed. The picture represents the exact 
method of proceeding. The distended rumen 
appears on the left side of the animal, and the 
operator stands on the réghtside. The wording 
of the article might lead some to suppose that 
the contrary was meant, which was not the in- 
tention. This should be carefully noted. The 
operation is not one to be carelessly made, and 


| it is only when an animal’s life can be saved by 
| no other means that we recommend it, except 


toa farmer who thoroughly understands how 
it should be done. 


_—_— <r OO ee > 


Catch for Stanchions. 


—e— 


C. B., Calto, Cal., sends a description of a 
method of fastening stanchions, which he says 
was in use in his father’sstables in Ireland when 
he was a boy, and was never known to be out 
of order. The stanchion was made of strong 
2x8 timber, with an iron band riveted on the 
bottom, by which it swung back and forth on a 
strong iron staple driven into the floor beam. 











The top of the stanchion, shown in the engray- 
ing below, was sloped so that when it was pulled 
up to the cows’ é x: 
necks it lifted = 
the iron catch — 
(a), which im- 
mediately drop- 

ped again when 

the stanchion ™ 
was in place and 

held it quite se- 
curely. When 

the catch was 
lifted, the stan- 


chion opened by 4 = 








its own weight 
and released the 
animal. Intie == == 
engraving the , — 

artist shows the FASTENING. STANCHIONS, 
catch separately, that its form may be pro- 
perly seen. It is made of light bar-iron. 











A Hoisting Wheel. 


No barn, granary, or slaughtering-shed is 
complete without some arrangement for hoist- 
ing. We give on this page 
a figure of a very simple and 
useful one, which can be 
= put together very easily 
without employing a. car- 
penter, and for which 
nothing is required more 
than some boards, a wooden 
shaft, and some wrought 
nails. The shaft should be 


pine, from six inches to a foot 
in diameter, according to the 
size of the hoist desired: A. 
six-inch -shaft: would be 
large enough under any 


ordinary circumstances, and with a six-foot 


wheel a man of 150 pounds»weight could hoist 
600 pounds as easily as he could 50 pounds over 
a single pulley. The gain in power would be 
twelve times. The shaft should be cut such a 
length as will fit into the bearings intended for 
it. These may be posts or a frame set up pur- 
posely, or they may be laid upon the purlin 
plates of the barn, allowing the shaft to extend 
across the floor. There should be an iron gud- 
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A HOME-MADE HOIST-WHEEL. 








geon driven into each end, or gudgeons may be 
worked on the ends of the shaft itself. The 
place on the shaft where the wheel is to be 


built, which may be at any part of it most con 


a piece of spruce;or yellow ~ 












not patented. A round pole of white pine or oth- 
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" venient, should be worked square. The wheel 
may be built up of yellow pine strips, one inch 
and a half thick, for the arms, and hemlock or 
white-pine boards one inch thick for the seg- 

ments. Four strips are nailed together around 
the shaft. These form the arms of the wheel. 
They should be cut just as Jong as the 

_ diameter of the wheel is intended to be. 
Then a nail should be driven into the barn-floor 
or the floor-of the work-shop, and with a cord 
three feet long and a piece of chalk a circle six 

_ feet in diameter should be drawn on the floor. 
The boards to form the segments of the wheel 

- may be marked out in this manner and fitted 
together exactly. They should then be nailed 
on to the arms on one side with wrought nails 
and clinched. The spaces between the arms 
should then be filled up with inch-and-a-half 
boards cut to fit, which should be nailed to the 
segments in such a way as to break the joints, 


, if there are any, with wrought nails as before. 


Then the segments for the other side may be 
nailed on in the same way as before directed, 
and carriage-bolts may be put through at each 
arm to make the whole secure. The outer cir- 
cumference of the segments should be made to 
project two inches beyond the ends of the arms, 
and the edges of the boards which fill the spaces 
between them, so as to Jeave a groove all round 
the wheel in which the draft-rope works. A 
rope an inch and a quarter in diameter will be 
large enough for any purpose, and will be found 
easier for the hands tlian a smaller one. ifthe 
wheel is desired to be light, or good yellow pine 
is used for the segments, no filling between the 
arms need be used, but, instead, carriage-bolts 
may be passed through the segments two inches 
from their outer circumference for the rope to 
work on. The rope will not slip on them very 
easily, but of course there will not be nearly so 
much hold as when the space is filled up en- 
tirely. The boards and the ends of the arms 
should be dressed off smoothly, so as to prevent 
wearing the rope. If the rope be found to slip 
in hoisting very heavy weights requiring two or 
three men, some chalk should be rubbed upon 
it, which will prevent the slipping. 





A Simple Corn-Marker. 
date 
R. N. G., Baliston Spa, N. Y., sends us a draw- 
ing and description of a corn-marker, which is 


or strips of stout leather may be used in place 
of the hoop-iron, These strips are fastened 
together by another cross-strip three inches 
wide, one inch thick, and of. such a length 
as to bring the center of the strips three 
feet four anda half inches apart. Two stout 
pins, 10 inches long, are fixed to each end of 
the strips at an angle, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. This marker may be used by two men, or 
may be drawn bya horse, and lays out about 
4,000 hills to the acre, so that by counting the 
rows in the field each way, multiplying together, 
and dividing the sum by 4,000, the exact num- 
ber of acres in the field may be ascertained. 
When the marker is drawn to the end of the 
field, it is turned over on the other side, and lifted 
80 that the end tooth is in the last row made, 
which is the guide for the next rows. If the 
first row has been laid out perfectly straight the 
whole field wili be accurately checked. 
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Improved Stock in Texas, 

I observe many notices of shipments of fine 
stock of various kinds (more particularly hogs) 
to the South, and am glad to see such items, as 
it plainly shows a fact that has been considered 
doubtful—¢. ¢., that fine stock of all kinds will 
live, thrive, and pay in the extreme South. 

The idea that they would not succeed has so 
often been advanced and supported (by those 
who did not know about such things), that 
many were afraid to bring in valuable animals. 
Such a notion is now a thing of the past, how- 
ever, and it is wonderful and gratifying to 
notice with what a vim our people are taking 





hold of good stock, once introduced, and with 
what successes they are encouraged in it. 

As an instance of what can and will be done, 
I will mention a few items coming under my ob- 
servation in Collin Co., Texas. The farmers 
were first attracted to fine hogs, as they make 
quickest returns for money invested, and would 
not be so expensive in bringing out. 

The Chester Whites were introduced in ’69, 
and being finer than anything before seen, sold 
well, and paid both buyer and seller. They 
proved too tender for our rough farm usage, 
and falling into disfavor with many, were super- 
seded by the Berkshires. These succeeded in 
every way, and were disseminated and crossed 





throughout the country. But at our last fair 

* some Poland-China or Magie 
pigs were shown, and immediate- 
ly the country was loud with 








IMPROVED CORN-MAREER. 


er light tough wood 18 feet Jong is procured. In 
are cut six grooves a quarter of an inch 
eep, and three feet four and a half inches apart. 

k strips are then made, an inch and a 
+ thick and five feet long, and two and a 
‘inches wide at the upper end and four 





praises of this breed. They ful- 
filled so many of the requisites 
of the hog that was wanted, that 
they were hailed as the coming 
hog. There are now nine very 
fine ones in the county, and they 
increase in favor. Of course we 
have the strong advocates of 
the other breeds, and we now 
have good specimens of all the 
prominent breeds of hogs, as 
well as grades and crosses of all 
kinds, and can show, I think, as 
nice stock of this kind as can be found in the 
entire South. 

In sheep a lamentable Jack of interest is evi- 
dent, and natives are few, and fine ones wanting. 

A late introduction of a fine lot of Shorthorns 


into vogue, can not be overestimated, and in a 
few years the raising of fine cattle will assume 
proportions consistent with those of our former 
raising of the wild longhorn native. 

Many good stallions are now standing in the 
county, some of them thorough-bred and really 
fine, principally from Kentucky. 

But in draft stock our forte is mules, and I 


where than are raised here. It has become 
quite a business of late years, and we have some 
excellent breeders and very fine jacks. Many 
mules are driven from here every year, and, 
selling as they do at first-rate paying prices, this 
branch of stock suffers no decline, nor will it 
under these circumstances. 

We.have even the busy little Italian bee fully 
at home, and working his many hours a day 
for us. They are as yet only in one apiary, but 
our people are so full of the idea of securing 
the best, that I have no doubt they will soon be 
scattered through the county. 1: So AG 

Collin Co., Texas. 
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Tim Bunker on Dog-Laws. 


——9—— 
“Whose dorg did it?” asked Jake Frink ex- 
citedly as he looked over the fenee where Seth 





Twiggs was pulling carrots and smoking—or 
smoking and pulling carrots, just as you hap- 
pen to look at the main business of life. The 
cloud was very thick this morning, for Seth 
was in trouble, and there was a good deal more 
dog than carrot in his meditations. His fayor- 
ite Cotswold ram, on which he had been brag- 
ging for a month, had been bitten the week be- 
fore, and last night died of his wounds—neither 


sheep nor mutton, but a dead carcass unfit for . 


human use. 

“ Guess it was yourn,” answered Seth, “but I 
can’t prove it, for I didn’t see him bite the 
sheep. But I saw him in the same pasture, 
the same -afternoon, with his tongue out, as ef 
he had been chasing suthin’, and an hour after- 





wards I found the ram badly bitten.” 

“Tt couldn’t be my dorg, for he’s a setter, and 
I never knew him to hunt anything but birds. 
He is the greatest setter you ever see.” 

“Wal, mebbe so,” said Seth with a long puff. 
“But when I seed him that afternoon he was 
fur enough from settin’. His tail was straight 
as a string, and his tongue was out a foot long, 
as ef he was chasing a fox, and I should have 
smelt a fox ef I hadu’t found the ram bleeding 
to death. But I can’t prove anything, Jake. I 
didn’t see him bite the sheep.” 

“There ain’t a doubt that he bit the sheep,” 
said Uncle Jotham Sparrowgrass, “ for he kilked 
two of mine last year in one night. I saw him 
eating the carcass.” 

“Tt is a hard case,” said Parson Spooner, 
who loved mutton, and liked to see his parish- 
ioners introducing better stock into Hookertown. 
“‘Tt seems to be almost impossible to raise sheep 
in this neighborhood.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
asked Deacon Smith. “Your buck is dead, and 
fifty dollars have gone up.” 

“T thought they had a dog-law in Connecticut, 
and that we could get pay for sheep that the 
dogs killed?” Seth remarked inquiringly. 

“You can get pay of the owner of the dog,” 
the Deacon replied, “if you can prove the dam- 
age, and if the owner is a responsible man. 











and grades from the blue-grass region of Ken- 
tucky has done well, and is paying the owner 
Jarge profits, but it is only a shadow of what is 
to do, and will be done in a few years. Our ad- 
vantages for cattle, when pastures come more 


The law will take his property to make your 


loss good.” 
“ And» if you can’t prove it, what then?” 


asked Seth. 


may say that finer mules are seldom seen any- | 
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“Then you have to come upon the ‘town for 
damages,” said Deacon Smith. “The law 
taxes all the dogs in town, and keeps the avails 
for a dog fund. Then, at the close of the year, 
if the dog fund is large enough to pay for all 
the losses of sheep by dogs, you can get your 
pay. If it isnot, then the fund is divided pro rata 
among all the losers, and you get your share.” 
_ Which means,” said Seth, “that I get my 
pay if the town can make somebody else pay 
it, and if not, I whistle for it. The town by 
its neglect lets loose these hungry curs on my 
sheep, and won’t pay the damage, which ain’t 
square. If the town neglect a bridge, and my 
horse breaks his leg, I get my pay, and all the 
property in town is pledged for it. Now, it 
stands to reason that a blood-thirsty dog is 
more dangerous than a bridge, and a sheep is 
jest as good as a horse, and some better.” 

“T agree,” said the Deacon, “with you that 
the law is not equal, but it is all the protection 
we who are sheep-owners have. The law ought 
to be changed so as to suppress dogs altogether, 
or to confine the privilege of keeping them to 
men who are able to pay for the injuries they 
inflict upon the farming community. For my 
part, I would make the keeping of a dog a peni- 
tentiary offense.” 

“Td jine you there,” said Seth, pouring outa 
cloud of smoke thick enough to suffocate all the 
dogs in Hookertown. 

“Class legislation,’ exclaimed Jake Frink. 
“You'd like to have the law fixed so that ’risto- 


crats and rich people cat 1 keep their Newfound- 


land dorgs, and rat and ‘tan terriers, and sich 
like, and shet down on us poor fellers who want 
to keep hunters and watch-dorgs.” 

“That’s jest so,” said George Washington 
Tucker,who had got the news of the death of the 
big Cotswold buck that had been the envy of 
Hookertown foramonth. ‘“ Ye see, we all used 
to keep jestas many dorgs as we had a mind to, 
and could hunt rabbits and skunks seven days 
in a week if we wanted to, and no questions 
asked. There was no end hardly to the game a 
poor feller could pick up along in the fall of the 
year. He could e’en a’most git his livin’ witha 
smart dorg. Yes, sir-ee, when old Pomp was 
alived, I’ve had fifty rabbit-skins, twenty musk- 
rat-skins, a dozen skunk-skins, besides coons 
and woodchucks, on the back side of my house 
many a time. But sense they begun to tax 
dorgs, I can’t afford to keep one, and hunting 
don’t pay without a good dorg. Rich folks 
can keep their blooded dorgs with big names, 
but poor folks must go without. They keep 
crowdin’ us into a narrow corner every year, 
and I tell you somethin’ will have to break by 
and by, see ef it don’t.” 

“If they would only crowd you,” Seth re- 
plied, “so hard as to break every dog’s neck, 
it would be the best thing that could happen to 
you and to the community.” 

“That’s so,” said Deacon Smith. “ Hunting 
in a civilized community does not pay. It tends 
to make idlers and yagabonds of the hunters, 
wastes time, destroys crops, and is the most ex- 
pensive way of getting one’s bread. You can 
raise turkeys and chickens at half the cost of 
quail and snipe, and lamb and mutton can be 
had much cheaper than coon and skunk, to say 
nothing of the difference in the flavor.” 

“That's jest the way you ’ristocrats allers 
talk,” said Tucker. “But I’d like to know ef 
this ain’t a free country, and ef a man takes a 
notion to prefer coon and rabbit to lamb and 
chicken, who has any right to quarrel with 
him ? It may be a very nasty taste, but as longas 








you don’t have to eat ’em, whose business is it? 
Ain’t it my constitushionel privilege to eat what 
I have a mind to, and ef I want dorgs to ketch 
game, who shall hender me? No sumpterry 
laws in this country, ef you please, to tell me 
what I shall eat and drink !” 

“That's jest the p’int,” said Seth, taking the 
stub-pipe from his mouth, “ Ye see, I take a 
notion to lamb and mutton, and the owners of 
worthless curs virtually say I shan’t have it, 
but must put up with skunk and coon meat, or 
suthin’ else, that will allow them to keep dorgs. 
It isa poor rule that won’t work both ways.” 

But George Washington Tucker did not see 
it, and the class of men to which he belongs 
can’t be made to see that the public good re- 
quires that their right to keep dogs and eat 
coon and skunk should be made to square with 
Deacon Smith’s right to keep sheep, and eat 
lamb and mutton and other Christian meats. 
So politicians who make our laws, in lively fear 
of votes, legislate on the half-and-half principle, 
laying a light tax on dogs, which prevents no- 
body from keeping them, and half-paying Seth 
Twiggs and other sheep-owners for their losses. 
These losses are enormous throughout the 
whole country every year, amounting to many 
millions of dollars. In many parts of the 
country they are entirely prohibitory. No 
man attempts to keep sheep, because it is de- 
monstrated that the losses by dogs are greater 
than the profits. No man wants go buy Cots- 
wold or other thorough-bred sheep, at a cost of 
from $30 to $50 cach, and run the risk of having 


them killed, and getting five dollars 4 head for 
them from the town treasury. This state of 
things will Jast just as long as farmers suffer it. 
The remedy lies in suitable legislation, and we 
shall have that just as soon as the politicians 
are put in wholesome fear of farmers’ votes. 
What is wanted is a law that will tax cheap 
irresponsible curs out of existence, and pay the 
sheep-breeders’ losses from dogs out of the 
town treasury, just as other losses are paid 
which grow out of the negligence of the town 
authorities. If my horse oi ox is injured from 
a bad road or an unsafe bridge, I can recover 
for my loss. But if my sheep are killed by 
dogs, I can only get partial redress. This could 
not properly be called class legislation, for every 
man, woman, and child is interested in cheap 
mutton and cheap woolen goods. We all want 
these, and can have them if sheep husbandry 
can be put on a level with other industries. 
Our State Boards of Agriculture, County and 
State Agricultural Societies, and Farmers’ 
Clubs should take hold of this matter, and give 
the legislatures no rest until they secure such 
laws as will encourage sheep husbandry. 
Yours to command, TrmotHy BunkKER, Esq. 
Hookertown, Ct., Jan. 8th, 1878. 
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The Farmer’s Savings-Bank. 


In the December number of the American 
Agriculturist, we told our young readers how 
we managed what we call the farmer’s savings- 
bank—or a heap of manure that we aim to keep 
fermenting during the winter. Some people 
think this can not be done. We know that 
nothing is easier. During the coldest weather 
this winter our heap of manure that the “ boys” 
made, and on which we keep depositing manure 
every day from the stables, pig-pens, etc., kept 
warm enough to melt more or less of the snow 
on top. We think this is much better than let- 
ting the manure lie in heaps about the premises, 
to be frozen in cold weather and to wash away 





in wet weather. Freezing, of course, does not | 
hurt the manure. It does not hurt money, you 
know, to keep it lying idlein the house, but itis 
much better to put it in the sayings-bank, where 
it draws interest, And it is much better to put 
manure in such a heap as we haye described, 
because it becomes more valuable. ‘ 

A great mahy very sensible farmers think 
that well-rotted manure is no better than fresh, 
unfermented manure. If the manure has been 
badly managed, if the water from the eaves of 
the buildings has been allowed to wash out its 
soluble matter, they are right. But if the heap 
is properly managed, as we have described, we 
think these good, sensible farmers are mistaken. 
You need not tell them that we say so. There 
was a time when we were inclined to think as 
they do; but this was many years ago, when we 
had just commenced to study chemistry, and 
thought that the ammonia escaped. Now we 
know that .manure can be fermented until 
the straw and stalks are decomposed, without 
any loss of ammonia worth thinking about. 

But why is manure better for being ferment- 
ed? Because plants will not take it up until it 
is decomposed. If it is applied in the fresh 
state to the soil, it must decompose in the soil 
before it is of any use to the plants, This takes 
a long time, especially in clayey land. The 
manure acts quicker for being fermented before 
it is applied to the land. But this is not the 
only advantage. If you. apply manure to the 
land and it is not taken up by the plants the 
first year, the ammonia and phosphoric acid 
and potash enter into combination with certain 

ingredients in the soil and become nearly insolu- 


ble; and thei **-takes a long time Bere we 
ve af 


can get back these valuable substances ow. <. 
the land. The land will pay us interest, but 
keeps pretty tight hold of the principal. Better 
put the manure, therefore, as fast as it is made, 
into your own savings-bank in the barn-yard. 








—— @ 
Pernicious Teaching in Horseshoeing. 


Doubtless there is a great amount of cruelty 
unintentionally committed in shoeing horses. 
The prevention of this cruelty, with its conse- 
quent suffering to the poor crippled beasts, and 
its pecuniary loss to their owners, most assuredly 
comes within the jurisdiction of a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. But 
when such a Society, as that at Boston has re- 
cently done, publishes or distributes a work 
upon practical horseshoeing, so called, in which - 
farriers are recommended to fuse the shoes to 
the horse’s feet, it is, to say the least, injudicious 
and to be regretted.. This work is an essay by 
an English veterinary surgeon, and contains the 
following words illustrative of his method of 
fitting the shoe by clapping it on to the hoof 
red-hot, and, ‘‘fusing the horn with which it 
comes in contact, imprinting itself like a seal in 
melted wax, and in this way the two surfaces 
of foot and shoe exactly coincide.” This book, 
we understand, has been distfibuted by the 
Boston Society aforesaid amongst the New 
England farriers and blacksmiths. Lest they 
might be misled in spite of their better judg- 
ment to adopt this utterly destructive mode of 
fitting shoes, we hasten to protest against it as 
eminently cruel and destructive to the animal. 
The hoof of a horse is totally different from a 
piece of wax. All but the outer crust is highly 
sensitive. The insensible outer crust is a living 
and elastic substance, comparatively thin, and 
connected closely with the sensitive interior. 
If the elasticity of the crust and its life is de- 
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stroyed, it no longer serves its purpose. The 
application of a red-hot shoe to this crust has 
exactly this effect. The oily, elastic, living sub- 
stance becomes charred, contracted, dry, dead 
matter. Its presence.is a source of irritation to 
the neighboring living matter, and its changed 
condition renders it a source of annoyance, 
pain, and injury to the animal. The hoof is 
rendered brittle, its expansion is prevented, 

rmanent contraction is effected, and if the 
System be persevered in, the horse will soon be- 
come entirely. useless. If the-skin of the palm 
of the hand be seared by- the application of a 
hot iron, an idea of the effect of applying red- 
liot shoes to the horses’ feet may be partly real- 
ized. It is absolutely unnecessary as well. A 
good workman will make a good shoe, and will 
fit it evenly and neatly with a proper bearing, 
by the use of tools alone, and without heating 
it. A poor workman may undoubtedly find it 
easier to fit a hot shoe and burn (fuse)the crust 
of the hoof, but we would caution all owners of 


a _ horses not to intrust their animals to such 
we , and advise the Boston Society to 


its worse than useless publication. 
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Accidents on the Ice. 


a 

As the power of the sun increases with the 
advent of spring, the ice upon the Jakes and 
rivers weakens, and traveling upon it becomes 
dangerous. In the northern portions of the 
country it is not an uncommon occurrence at 
this season of the year for horses to be lost in 
rivers and Jakes through air-holes or weak spots 
in the ice. When such an accident occurs, 
presence of mind and deliberation, together 
with a knowledge of “how to do it,” generally 
enable the driver to extricate his horse or team, 
Under such circumstances, the animal by the 
exercise of his instinct knows whether his at- 
tendant is self-possessed or not, and if he is 
taken by the head, in most cases surrenders 
himself at once quietly to the treatment under- 
taken until encouraged to help himself, when 
he will do so successfully. The first thing to 
do is to take hold of the horse’s head, while an- 
other man cuts loose the sleigh and draws that 
out of the way. Then let a slip-knot be made 
on the end of one of the reins and passed over 
the horse’s head, and drawn tight around his 



























ICE ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN .—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


neck and held firmly. Then a buffalo robe or 
blanket being spread on the ice, the second man 
should pass the end of the other rein or a rope 
around the animal’s knees, and by this means 
pull them up on to the ice. Then both men 
pulling together, aided by the efforts of the 
horse, will land the animal upon the solid ice. 
There should be no hurry, but yet everything 
should be done promptly and quickly. “The 
most haste the least speed” is generally true in 
these cases, and to know exactly what to do 
first and next is the chief thing. When arope 
is drawn tightly around an animal’s throat, so 
as to interfere somewhat with its breathing, its 
lungs become filled with air, and the buoyancy 
of its body becomes increased. Our artist in 
the above engraving has shown the method of 
procedure here described. In some cases we 
have known a horse left somewhat to himself 
in driving to avoid unsound places and cracks 
on the ice which otherwise his driver would 
have forced him into, It is not unwise to per- 
mit a steady horse to have a good deal of hisown 
way when on the ice, and also to drive slowly 
wherf in places where there may be danger. 
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The Canada Victor Tomato. 
BY JAS. JZ. H. GREGORY, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
ek 


About a year ago [received what I considered 
an extravagant deseription of a new tomato, 


, 
” 


a, 


VARIEGATED WOOLLY GRAPHALIUM. 


named Canada Victor, the control of which 
was offered to me for a thousand dollars. As I 
have made it arule never to introduce a new 
vegetable to the public before trying it in. my 
experimental garden, which is specially set 
aside for this purpose, I declined to purchase, 
but suggested that being always on the lookout 





THE WURLBUTT STRIPE.—(See next page.) 


for improved vegetables I shall be happy to 
test it by the side of my other sorts. A package 
of the seed was sent me, and I planted it in the 
cold-frame the same day with my other sorts. 
Just after the plants were set out, I took a short 
excursion to Europe for a breathing spell after 




















the exhausting labors of the winter and spring, 
On my return, one of my foremen was very 
emphatic in his praises of one kind of tomato 
that had ripened earlier than any of the twenty- 
eight varieties on my grounds. On going to the 


shy 


spot, I found it was the new tomato from 
Canada, and saw at a glance that it was a val- 
uable acquisition, it being not only remarkably 
early, but of a large size, very symmetrical in 
shape, solid, ripening thoroughly around the 
stem, and a first-rate cropper. I learned that a 
market-gardener, largely engaged in the busi- 
ness, came from a distant city dur- 
ing the summer with the special 
purpose of examining my varieties 
of tomatoes as they grew, that he 
might thus be enabled to select the 
best for his own planting. After 
examining with care, and studying 
the characteristics of twenty-eight 
varieties scattered over three square 
miles of ground, he emphatically 
chose the Canada Victor. Expe- 
rience has taught, that the man 
who declares he has the earliest of 
all tomatoes, is treading on very 
dangerous ground; I can personal- 
ly affirm that it was the earliest of 
all my varieties last season, and 
the gentleman who sent it writes 
that for three seasons he has tried 
it with other varieties, and finds 
that it excels all in earliness, by from six to 
ten days. [Mr. G. is right as to the suspicions 
with which statements about early tomatoes are 
received. Much depends upon the treatment of 
the-young plants. Mr. G. has had a long experi- 
ence and is always caxeful in his assertions.—Eb. ] 








Two New Bedding Plants. 


—_—o—_ 


It is assumed that our readers understand that 


by bedding plants we refer to those used in 


masses to produce effects of color. The plants 


. 





VARIEGATED COLEUS ‘' CHAMELEON.’’ 


employed are those that continue long in flower,, 


or those the foliage of which is sufficiently strik- 
ing in color to produce a pleasing effect. The 


bedding system has been practiced in England, 


to an extent that foreshadowed the neglect of 
all plants not adapted to this use. This general 
devotion to bedding out has caused a reaction, 
and certain English horticultural writers de- 
nounce it altogether. We are, in this country, 
safe in advocating the bedding system with what 






CANADA VICTOR TOMATO. 


are called “ foliage plants.” The intense heats 
of our summers preclude the general use of 
flowering plants for producing bedding effects, 
and we actually need those with brightly col- 
ored foliage, In mid-summer our gardens would 
present a sorry sight were it not that the heat 
which prevents us from having flowers is just 
what is needed for the development of the beau- 


tiful leaves of the bedding plants. But even , 


among these we must make a choice. While the 
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<sucts tibiiitcatattianeaiaaincnaneaa 
now common Coleus Verschaffeltti—the Velvet 
Coleus—fairly revels in our hot suns, the beau- 
tifully yariegated geraniums which are so large- 
ly used in England, are withered to a crisp. 
We have no doubt that we shall, by experiment- 
ing, hit upon a set of plants with colored foli- 
age that will allow us, with our brilliant sun, to 
produce effects of color equal if not superior 
to anything that England or the Continent can 
show: Believing this, we gladly welcome any 
new plant that promises to be useful in this 
way. By repeated trials, we shall find out 
those things suited to our somewhat peculiar 
climate, but we must take all novelties on trial. 

We have received two plants from Mr. H. E. 
Chitty, Superintendent of the Bellevue Nursery, 
Paterson, N. J.—a wide-awake es- 
tablishment—which we shall sub- 
mit to trial. One is the Coleus 
“Chameleon,” As the piant comes 
from the greenhouse, we can say 
that we never saw a Coleus that 
equaled it for beauty, but it has yet 
to be submitted to the test of out- 
door cultivation. We are thus cau- 
tious of speaking about a new Co- 
leus, for we well recollect how 
“many named sorts of the Golden 
Coleus all melted into one under 
our hot summers. The plant as 
grown in the greenhouse is truly 
beautiful. The edge of the leaf is 
bordered with bright yellow, its 
ground work iscarmine, and mark- 
ed and splashed with dark maroon 
in such a way that no two leaves 
are alike. While we are aware 
of the difficulty of reproducing colored leaves 
in an engraving which can show only differ- 
ent shades of black and white, we have 
been tempted to give an illustration of the 
Chameleon. The other plant referred to isa 
variegated Gnaphaiium lanatum. The ordi- 





nary forn of this plant has long been grown in . 
gardens and in hanging-baskets, on account of 


its silvery white foliage. We give an account 
of this plant furnished by Mr. Chitty: 

“This plant originated in the garden of M. 
Edm. de Ghellinck de Walle, who is the hon- 
orable President of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Ghent, Belgium, where the plant 
was fully tested for two seasons (viz., 1870 and 
1871), and greatly admired by all who saw it. 
When perfectly satisfied that the variegation 
of the plant was permanent, the above-named 
gentleman placed the entire stock into the hands 
of M. Jean Verschaffelt, of Ghent, by whom it 
was distributed last spring. The leaves of this 
plant partake somewhat of the downy, silvery 
gray appearance of the type, but are broadly 
margined with golden yellow, and in some the 
leaves are striped with yellow. The appearance 


_ of the plant is good, its habit being much more 


compact than the old form, which we have no 
doubt it will entirely supersede, being so much 
handsomer in every respect. We had several 
plants growing outside in our nursery Jast sum- 
mer, where they withstood the scorching sun, 
and took very kindly to their new home.” 


The Hurlbutt Apple. 
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_ The apple known as the Hurlbutt Stripe 


it Winsted, Ct., where it originated, enjoys 
able reputation as an early winter 
‘ Tt is in Dr. Warder’s catalogue, but not 
nated upon the farm of Gen. 
‘about two miles from the 











Village, and the parent tree is still standing. 
The trees are very hardy, grow rapidly, and 
in good soil to a large size. They are well- 
proportioned, and bear good crops every year, 
but not always so large as this year. The fruit 
is of medium size, uniform, fair, beautiful, round, 
nearly regular, a little flattened, though many 
specimens are quite round; surface smooth, 
striped red on yellow, many specimens a bright 
deep red, much russet about the cavity, and rus- 
set dots all over. Basin shallow, small; cye 
small and closed. Cavity deep, acute; stem 
short to medium. Core round, flattened or 
wide, regular, open; seeds numerous, sliort, 
plump; flesh white, tender, fine-grained, juicy ; 
flavor very mild sub-acid, aromatic, rich; quali- 





HURLBUTT STRIPE—SECTION., 


ty best; use table; 


season from October to 
February. To those who are partial to a mild 
flavor, this apple leaves nothing to be desired. 

The variety is a general favorite in the neigh- 
borhood, and is limited to a few towns. It has 
been in cultivation about thirty years. It is 
not considered a late keeper, though it some- 
times, under favorable circumstances, lasts 
until spring. The quality is so good, and the 
apple so handsome for the dessert, that it ought 
to be more generally cultivated. 
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Localities for Market-Farming. 


BY FRANCIS BRILL. 





age 

Since my work on “Farm-Gardening and 
Seed-Grow ing” has been published, I have re- 
ceived several letters asking my opinion as to 
the best location for conducting these branches 
of agricultural industry. These inquiries have 
come mainly from the northern portion of the 
United States, and one from Prince Edward’s 
Island, B. N. A.—all of which have been duly 
answered by mail. As there may be other 
readers of my book who may desire the same 
information, I propose to say a few words 
through the Agriculiurist. 

“Farm-gardening,” or the growing of the 
coarser vegetables for market, may be car- 
ried on profitably at a distance of 100 miles 
from the place of sale, provided there are facili- 
ties for cheap transportation of produce to mar- 
ket, and the same advantage in procuring 
manure and fertilizers from the city. 

The most desirable locality is one having 
direct communication by water with the place 
where the produce is intended to be sold, and 
of course, as a rule, the less the distance the 
less the freights. But one great point is to have 
the soil suited to the business, a matter which 
is fully discussed in the aforesaid work. To 








grow produce for New York City, perhaps 
there is no location better than Long Island. 
For many years farmers at the “West End” 
have grown vegetables for that market, and. at 
the “East End,’ especially on the northern 
branch, 80 to 100 miles from the city, quantities 
of vegetables are grown and transported to 
New York -and also to Boston, by rail and 
water, and the business is on the increase. In 
the vicinity of Mattituck, 82 miles from New 
York City, large quantities of cauliflower are 
grown, and the past season (fall of 1872) the 
shipments for six weeks averaged 150 barrels a 
day, and the season was rather unfavorable. 
The soil and climate at the east end of Long 
Island are unsurpassed for the growing of 
cither vegetables or seeds. 

Seed-growing may be conducted pr ofitably in in 
the Middle and Northern States, though the 
seeds of some vegetables—as, for instance, Ege. 
plant, Okra, ete., which require warm weather 
and a long season to mature them—can not be 
successfully grown north of New York City, 
Beyond a doubt, localities near the sea-coast, 
where the air is moist and cool, and where 
Jato spring and early fall frosts are not 
general, are the best for growing seeds, 

Mattituck, L. I. 
<> eet @ Be —— > 
Notes from the Pines, 
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Tae Icy Sunpay.—What & morning it was! 
Every branch and twig, every dead weed that 
projected above the snow, was incased in ice. 
Those alum abominations that are called 
“ crystallized grasses” were put to shame by the 
frost-work. I do not remember having seen 
anything like it, save once in Texas, when there 
was no snow, but everything had an icy cover- 
ing. How soon we forget! I thought I should 
remember the day as “the icy Sunday,” just as 
the oldest inhabitants keep in mind the “cold 
Friday.” Now, only a few weeks after, I have 
to ask my man which Sunday it was. He was 
sure to remember it,as he had to clear the road 
so that people could drive by to church. One 
of the pines stretches its branches quite across 
the road, and the load of ice was more than 
one branch could bear, and down it came with 
acrash. It was as large as an ordinary tree, 
and quite obstructed travel. No doubt that 
those who drove out on that icy Sunday were 
delighted with, the view. Such a glitter, such 
effects of light when the sun was in certain po- 
sitions are rarely seen. But did those people 
think of the poor trees? I was anxious all the 
day, and feared great damage, but fortunately 
there were no high winds, and so far as I was 
concerned the large pine was the only sufferer. 
But I have noticed that great damage was done 
to the trees of others. Wherever a branch has 
been broken, the stump should be sawed off 
close to the trunk, and the wound covered with 
some water-proof material. Melted grafting. 
wax is good, and so is common paint. White 
paint is too conspicuous, and should have some 
Jamp-black or umber in it to make it nearer the 
color of the tree. Every fruit-grower should 
keep a bottle of 

SHELLAC VaRNisH.—I notice that sufficient 
directions for making this were given last month 
in the Household Department. It is very 
useful, as your correspondent states, to have in 
the liouse, but it is almost indispensable in the 
orchard. It seems to last longer upon the cut 
surface of a tree than anything else, and it 
does not show. For this use it should be thicker 
than is required for varnishing, 


as thick as 
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cream, or as thick as will work well with the 
prush. It is best to make it too thick, and then 
add alcohol as required. Overhauling one’s 


IMPLEMENTS is good winter work. It is sur- 
prising what a number of “rattle-traps ” one 
will accumulate. 
Tt takes a deal of 
time to try things. 
People who have 
never tried it think 
it must be great fun 
to be an editor and 
get new implements 
for nothing. An 
editor with a con- 
science, when he ac- 
cepts an implement, 
is bound to give it a 
fair trial and report 
the result. This is 
something that one 
can not delegate to 
others, but must do 
himself. I quite 
agreed with Walks 
and Talks when he 
proposed to give up 
all his editorial per- 
quisites to any one 
who would pay his 
postage Dill. The 
editor gets an im- 
plement that if he 
bought it would cost 
him five or ten dol- 
lars, more or less. 
The notice, if favor- 
able, is worth to the 
dealer a thousand dollars, more or less. So 
none of us, while ready to try all new things, 
feel under any obligation, nor do we esteem 








HANGING-POT. 





. EXCELSIOR WEEDING-HOOK. 


it as anything very desirable. Among the 
accumulations of last year I found a number 
of things to put among the old iron, but 
there are a few that I would not willingly 
par: with. Last spring I was in the seed-store 
cf R. H. Allen & Co., and after I left, I found 
cuat Jos. M. Gleason, Esq., the superintendent 
of the seed department, had put something into 
“the pocket of my overcoat. I found it was an 
Excetsior WereEpD1nNG-Hoox.—It is an iron 
hand, with the slender fingers spread just as 
one would place them in scratching the surface 
of the soil. This is a most useful implement 
for lightening the soil between rows of seed- 
lings, whether in the hot-bed or open ground. 
It is perfect, and it comes into use in various 
ways. Mr. G. has my thanks for making 
me acquainted with this excellent work. 
Tue Srpney SEED-SowWER is another good 
thing. B. K. Bliss asked me to take one home 
and try it, and I did it feeling that I was lug- 
ging home a useless implement. It is really a 
convenient thing for those who are not used to 
sowing seeds by hand, and who have not enough 
to sow to require a regular sowing-machine. It 
is, as will be seen by the drawing, a cylinder to 
hold the seeds, and a spout or gutter at the 
lower end from which they fall. The supply is 
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regulated by a small sliding-door, and in the 
cylinder is placed an inverted cone to prevent 
clogging. (In the drawing the cylinder is 
fractured to show the cone within.) By 
changing the inclination of the delivering 
spout, the flow is made fast or slow, and 
an inexperienced hand can soon learn to 
sow With great regular- 
ity. Like all other use- 
ful implements, it is ex- 
ceedingly simple. Ino- 
tice that in England (the 
thing is English) they 
advertise a handle 
(which I show in the 
drawing), and say, “ No 
more stooping.” If a 
person can not stoop, he 
has no business in a 
garden. Ihave nothing 
new to add about 
House PLants.—The 
Double Chinese Prim- 
rose and Catalonian Jas- 
mine haye been in 
bloom for over two 
months, and promise to 
continue. I have long wanted a 


Hanerna-Basket different from the heavy 
rustic affairs, which, though they are well 
enough for verandas, are quite too heavy for win- 
dows. Lreceived some specimens from Snow 
& Coolidge, West Sterling, Mass., of which I 
sendadrawing. The pot, while it is of a shape 
that is not inelegant, holdsa sufficient quantity of 
earth, and is arranged to be suspended by 
means of chains. It has a saucer attached to 
receive any water that may drain off. Though 
the pots are glazed, the makers claim that the 
glazing is not impervious. This is, however, a 
matter of little importance, for if the drainage 
be good the pot may as well 
be glazed or of metal, while 
ifno drainage is provided, a 
porous material is necessary. 
It is no little thing in favor 
of these pots that they may 
be used suspended or not, 
as circumstances may require. 
The same manufacturers send 
excellent samples of ordinary flower-pots, 
and one of a rustic pattern. 
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SIDNEY SEED-SOWBER. 
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Propagating Stone Fruits. 


ea 

To answer several inquiries concerning the 
propagation of the peach, plum, and cherry, 
we group them together. Seedling stocks are 
used for the peach and cherry, while those for 
the plum may also be raised from layers. The 
stones should have been buried in a dry place 
in autumn, or preserved in layers of sand ina 
box exposed to frost. Cherries germinate very 
early, and the seeds must be sown as soon as the 
ground can be got ready. Peach and plum stones 
if they do not crack by the swelling of the seed 
should be carefully cracked by hand, and the 
seeds or “meats” sown. Peaches are budded 
the same year they are sown, while plums and 
cherries usually require two years to make suit- 
able stocks. The seedlings are taken up in the 
fall and heeled in, and the next spring “are set 
in nursery rows. Peaches are propagated by 
budding almost exclusively, at the North at least, 
though some of the nurserymen at the South 
graft in the spring the stocks which failed at 
the previous season’s budding. Plums and 
cherries are usually budded, but they may be 





grafted with success provided it be done suffi- 
ciently early. The grafting should be done be- 
fore the buds start, and if before the frost has 
quite left the ground, the chances of succeeding 
will be greater. The peach is often worked 
upon plum stocks, as the roots of the plum 
are better adapted to heavy, moist soil than 
those of the peach. “Barry's Fruit Garden” 
gives instruction in propagating trees of all 
kinds clearly and in detail. 
ee eet © 
Inducing Fruit Trees to Bear. 
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A correspondent at Lebanon, Wa., writes as 
follows: “My friend T. had an apple-tree 
which bore abundantly, but only every alternate 
year. He chanced in early spring to lay some 
heavy poles on some of the lower limbs. This 
was not its year to bear. The limbs on which 
the poles rested bloémed and bore abundantly, 
while the other parts of the tree had neithet 
bloom nor apple. Did the weight on the limbs, 
by checking the circulation of sap, and conse- 
quently the growth of wood, develop fruit- 
bearing buds? If so, may we not learn a prac- 
tical lesson from this incident?” " 
In this country we see but few of what may 
be called the refinements of horticulture. Trees 
are for the most part planted and allowed to 
take their chances. If they survive the struggle 
for existence, and after many years come into 
indifferent bearing, the fruit is welcome. If the 
trees are choked by grass and weeds, and starved 
by other crops, either the nurseryman is blamed, 
or it is concluded that “trees don’t do as well 
as they used to.” Our correspondent has rightly 
accounted for the phenomenon, but the “ prac- 
tical lesson” has been learned long ago, and in 
one form and another has been practiced. The 
pruning and training of trees to induce fruit- 
fulness is well understood, but the great trouble 
is that in our rude horticulture it does not pay. 
Our people have in part learned that in order 
to grow grapes they must treat their vines 
properly, and after a while they will find that 
trees will repay tasteful care and attention. 
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How to Raise Celery and Cabbage Plants; 
BY PETER HENDERSON. : 
nee 

I find that most of the information that I am 
able to give to your readers is suggested by 
inquiries of correspondents who write to me to 
help them out of their difficulties. One of these, 
from New Hampshire, says that he finds great 
trouble with his crops of both cabbage and 
celery on account of the difficulty of raising 
the plants. His hot-bed-raised cabbage are 
often severely hurt by frosts after planting -out, 
and his celery seed, which he can not in his 
section sow sooner in the open ground than the 
first week in May, does not give him strong 
enough plants to set out in July. These diffi- 
culties suggest a remedy which must be different 
from our usual practice in the latitude of 
New York, where in ordinary seasons our 
ground operations are in full blast the first week 
in April. This remedy is the use of sashés, not 
as hot-beds, but only as cold-beds, or, as they 
are called, cold-frames. These are constructed 
simply of boards placed parallel with each other 
six feet apart, or of the length of the sash used, 
whatever it may be. These beds should be 
placed in a spot as warm and sheltered as pos- 
sible. Where the frost is yet in the ground, by 
placing the sashes on, the spaces under them 
will soon be thawed out by the sun, particularly 

if the sashes can be covered up at night. 
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As soon as the soil is dry enough, it should 
be thoroughly pulverized, and incorporated 
‘with at least three inches of well-rotted stable- 
manure; in the absence of that, bone-dust may 
be used, and well mixed through the soil in quan- 
tities of about two pounds to each 8 x 6-foot sash. 
But great care must be taken to have it thor- 
eughly mixed with the soil to a depth of at 
least four inches, An ounce of cabbage seed 
would be about sufficient for each three sashes; 
of celery, one ounce would sow eight sashes. 
The sowing may be done any time during 
March; the sooner, however, the better, pro- 
vided that provision is made to exclude 
frost from the beds by covering with mats or 
shutters. The cabbage seed will probably ger- 
minate in these cold-frames in about ten days 
after sowing; the celery in fifteen or twenty. 
But as the latter germinates very slowly, 
the weeds of most kinds will germinate be- 
fore it, and they must be pulled out as soon 
as they can be got hold 
of. Nearly one half of 
all the celery seed sown is 
lost from want of early at- 
tention to weeding the seed- 
beds. There is no vege- 
table grown that requires so 
much labor in weeding in the 
seed-bed as celery. In the 
cold-frames, the weeds may 
be easier controlled than 
when the seeds are sown in 
the open ground, as they are 

. not likely to be so numerous 
in the frames. Besides, the 
work will require to be done 
before outside operations 
begin, and when there is 
usually more time to do it. 

No watering is likely to 
be necessary for the seeds of 
cabbage or celery in cold- 
frames, but the sashes must 
be raised for ventilation in 
warm days. In six or seven 

_ weeks from the time of sow- 
ing, the cabbage plants will 
be fit to set out. At about 
the same time, the sasheg 
should be taken off the 
celery plants, leaving them 
fully exposed to the weather 
—that is, provided they 
have been duly hardened 
off by ventilating. If they 
have been kept too warm 
and are tender, of course if 
would not do to expose them 
at once to the chilly nights 
that we often have through 
May. We find a good 
plan to be in such cases to 
first strip the sashes clear of 
the plants during moderately 
warm days, covering them at 
first every night, but as the 
season advances, only cover- 
ing when the night seems 
likely to be unusually cold. 

This method of raising plants of cabbage or 
celery in eold-frames may be employed in all sec- 
tions where operations in the open ground are 
not begun sooner than the first of May, and in 
the case of the cabbage plants may be adopted 
advantageously anywhere, only of course suit- 
ing the time of beginning to the latitude. What 
ald suit for New Hampshire in March would 
for New York in February. 





NEW VARIEGATED COCKSCOMB. 





Peas for Texas. 


A Texan correspondent writes: “I have been 
experimenting three years to find what to plant 
of the varieties of peas, that one planting 
miglit give a good succession, both to save trou- 
ble, and because the early plantings always do 
best, and planted in succession they would be 
caught by drouth. 

“ By planting about the middle of February, I 
haye Carter’s First Crop in 50 days, or early in 
April, 10 days earlier than Early Kent, and 20 
days earlier than Tom Thumb. Closely follow- 
ing comes Waite’s Caractacus and Laxton’s 
Prolific Early Long Pod, each fuller and better 
than its predecessor. Then comes McLean’s 
Premier, and for size, flavor, and good qualities 
generally, it ranks first with me. All who see 


them are full of admiration, andI even have 
visitors just to sce that pea. Following this, and 
completing the succession, is another valuable 





well-known kind, Champion of England. It is 
as good as the Premier, but not so large, and is 
the most productive of all, most of the pods 
showing seven or eight peas, and the vine coy- 
ered with them from top to bottom. The suc- 
cession extends to the middle of June, and un- 
til we are ready to give up this delicious vege- 
table for the succeeding ones. 

“In a favorable season successive plantings 





—( Celosia cristata variegata.) 





will do, but as a general thing it will not and 
the above is what may be done at gue plantin 
by choice of proper varieties.” 8 

[Our correspondent’s plan of planting egyty: 
and late varieties of peas at the same ime 
worthy of consideration. In the hurry of 
spring work one sometimes forgets to keep upg 
succession, and we have found it better to make 
but two plantings—one for the earliest smooth 
peas, which are put in as soon as the ground 
can be prepared, and another for the wrinkled 
varieties, of which the seed decays more easily 
than that of the other, and these need a warmer 
drier soil to hasten germination, and get them 
up before a long rain sets in.—Eb.] 
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A New Variegated Cockscomb, 
We are glad to see that the old-fashiowe 
Cockscomb is of late attracting the attention it 
deserves. A poorly-grown 
Cockscomb is a shabby 
affair, while a well-developed 
specimen is very satisfactory, 
We not long ago gaye-an 
account of a new Japanese 
variety, and now give an 
engraving of still another 
novelty in the way of Cocks. 
combs—a gold and crimson 
variety of Celosia cristata, 
This new comer is offered 
for the first time by Mesers, 
Briggs Brothers, of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., who in their 
quarterly catalogue for 
January give a fine plate 
showing the plant in its 
natural colors. The gold 
and crimson, which in an 
engraving can only be re- 
presented by light and dark, 
are described as being ex- — 
ceedingly brilliant and dis- 
tinct, even when the golden © 
part, as it often is, is dotted 
and streaked with crimson. 
The foliage is said to be of 
a light grass-green, and the 
stem is often marked with 
a bright red stripe running 
up to the flower-head; when 
this occurs, the leaves are 
more or less tinted with a 
bronze red. The plant in 
g00d cultivation attains the 
hight of three feet, and in 
order to give it the benefit 
of a long season, it should 
be sown early under glass, 
and grown in pots of rich 
soil until the weather is 
warm cnough to allow the 
plants to be turned out 
The variety is. said to come 
very true, but few self- 
colored ones being produced. 
Some of the pyramidal 
forms of Celosia are very 
desirable annuals, and make a great show. 
There are white, yellow, rose, and crimson yva- 
rieties. We notice that' Messrs. Briggs Bros. 
offer Celosia Huttonti,a new species which has 
attracted much attention in Europe. It is one 
of the pyramidal sorts, grows from a foot and 
a half to two feet high, of a compact busby 
habit, and has dark foliage and bright crimson 
flowers. We have not yet seen this novelty. 
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A Home-made Extension Lounge. 
—~>-—- 

Anybody can knock up such a lounge with a few 
carpenter’s tools. It is a very convenient thing to 
have in the house, it is so easily turned into. a 
bedstead when an extension is required. 

There is, first, the light frame of an ordinary 








Fig. 1.—FEATHER FAN.—FRONT. 


lounge, made with four posts, held in place by four 
light narrow boards on the sides and ends, with 
narrow slats nailed across the top from side to 
side. There should also be a support running 
through the middle of the top of the lounge from 
head to foot. <A few of the slats are nailed to this 
support if it is not sufficiently firm without. The 
slats should be narrow, not more than an inch and 
a half in width, and placed evenly alittle more than 
two inches apart. This completes the lounge- 
frame witheut the extension. 

To make the extension, make two more posts 
like the other lounge-posts, and unite them by a 
narrow board like the sides of the lounge. Nail to 
the top of this side-board as many slats as there 
are spaces in the top of the lounge, taking care 
that they are narrow enough to slip into these 
spaces easily, and all evenly “placed and nailed. 
This is all there is of the extension, and it looks 
frail enongh by itself. But place it upon the 
lounge so that it has the support of the side pieces 
and middle ‘‘stringer’’ (perhaps that isn’t the 
word—perbaps my technology is all wrong, for 
there is no one at hand just now to help me to 
correct terms, and when I have said beams and 
boards and rafters, that is about the limit of my 
knowledge in this department)—well, then you 
have quite a respectable lounge, and you may con- 
vert it into a serviceable bedstead when need re- 
quires—a wide bed or a narrow one, as you please. 

A good way to fit up the lounge: Make a thick 
box mattress to fit the shape of the lounge. Make 
two other mattresses of equal thickness, each half 
as large as the lounge mattress, Fill them (very 








full) with straw or husks, or whatever suits you. 
Cover them with strong pretty calico, and stand 
the two half mattresses up on their sides at the 
back of your broad lounge when they are not 
needed for the bed, thus making a comfortable 
back to the lounge. Youcan pull out the extension 
just enough to let these half-mattresses slip down 
back of it, so as to make the lounge wider and the 
back not quite so high—just as you like. One or 
two large pillows, covered like the lounge-ticks, 
would add to the comfort of the concern. 

Unless the lounge-posts are ornamental, a curtain 





Fig. 2.— FEATHER FAN.—BAOK. 


tacked across the front, and separate ones tacked 

across each end, would add to the good looks. 
Dimensions of the frame: One foot high, six feet 

long, two feet wide. AUNT JANE. 
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A Handsome Feather-Fan. 

A remarkably pretty fan was left at this office 
not long ago. The engravings which we give of 
the two sides . show 
very clearly how it is 
constructed. The head 
and breast of a pigeon 
are stuffed, to preserve 
the natural form, and 
the wings being spread 
to their utmost extent 
are allowed to dry in 
the position shown. 
Upon the back side of 
the fan the skin of the 
bird is drawn together, 
and the place where it 
is joined is covered 





‘by an ornament of some kind. It is necessary that 


the skin of the bird be preserved from the attacks 
of insects by rubbing it over with some substance 
that will be either poisonous or repulsive to them. 
All bird-stuffers use arsenic to preserye their skins. 
They dust upon the fresh skin all the arsenic that 
will adhere to the flesh side. Those who do not 
care to use arsenic for this purpose can brush over 
the skin with a solution of corrosive sublimate in 








alcohol, which can be had of any druggist. Bird, 
skins are very liable to be attacked by insects, and 
soon become unsightly and fall into decay if not 
poisoned in one of the methods we have mentioned. 
If either arsenic or corrosive sublimate is used, it 
must of course be with the greatest care. Wé 
wish we knew of some other way of preserving 
skius, but do not. If any one succeeds with less 
poisonous things, we should be glad to hear of it. 

The fan here figured was made from one of the 
fancy breeds of pigeons, but very fine ones can be 
made from the common wild pigeon that is caught 
in such great numbers in the Western States. The 
iridescent feathers on the breast of these pigeons 
are truly beautiful, and some very expensive mufis 
are made of the skin from the breasts of these birds. 
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Home Topics. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 

Onr’s Lot rx Lirz.—When I took ap my pen I 
suspect that I was about to write some sort of an 
‘“ essay,” but a letter peeping out of a crowded 
bag of unanswered letters upon my table suggested 
a new thought, and I will give here an extract 
from that letter. It came to me a few months ago, 
from one of the readers of these ‘‘ Home Topics,” 
and I still hope for the privilege of giving it a per- 
sonal answer. Bless the dear women for oe 
that sweet letter to me a part of her celebratien 0 
her baby’s second birthday! 

“A great many of your rich experiences I know 
nothing practically about, for I am differently cir- 
cumstanced. I do not have the real pleasure of 
practical housekeeper experiences, for I keep two 
girls usually, and the first year of baby’s life Thad a 
little more besides. I grow very weary sometimes 
of the care of such a household, and am tempted 
to sigh sometimes for my girlhood’s Utopia of 
married life; a little house (‘love in a cot,’ you 
know), just’ big enough for husband and baby and 
myself, and to do my own work. I get so tired of so 
much company as we have, and the demands of 
society that take so much of my time, and often 
wish for a quieter life. But we cannot know what 
is best for us, andso I am most grateful for the 
comforts and luxuries with which my loving. hus- 
band surrounds me, and strive to keep up as well 
and evenly as I can in all the duties that come to 
me. Iam thankful that not only is my life fall, but 
that Iam ready and willing to work, even beyond 
my strength, though it is not just the kind of work 
I would choose. I find that I can not always stop 
at home with my baby when I want to, nor pay as 
little attention as I would like to dress and society, 
etc., and as much to self-culture and mental growth, 
to charity and my own inner spiritual life. But I 
mean to do the best I can, and trust God for the 
rest.”’ 

After I had read this letter through, I passed it 
across the table to one with whom I like to share 





A HOME-MADE EXTENSION LOUNGE. 


all the best things that come to me. Perhaps it 
had something to do with his conclusions given in 
a late letter from a neighboring city. 

“T found quite an interesting study in the faces 
of the wealthy and fashionable ladies in church. 
They are not frivolous, and I don’t believe their 
lives are frivolous: There isso much cant about 
their luxurious idleness and heartlessness. They 
have to choose their path carefully, and with tears, 
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as well as the rest of us. And I suppose they have 
no small job on their hands in undertaking to keep 
_ their men up to their best estate—husbands, broth- 
ers, sons, etc.”” 
Well, my letter bag has spilled itself all over my 
table, = I pick up another scrap. 
“Twent last evening to the wedding of an ac- 
quaintance. Three hundred guests, a great deal of 
elegant dress, the house beautifully trimmed with 
‘flowers and vines and autumn leaves. It was all 
beautiful to look at, and Ishould have enjoyed it 
yery much ifI had not been obliged to make my- 


_ self tired and sick with three days’ work on a dress 


“to wear. Isitnot too bad? I wasas simply dressed 


_ 4s any one there too. This question of dress vexes 


tne sadly and refuses to take any reasonabl e shape. 

~Qne must either leave society altogether or conform 

“in a measure to its laws, it seems; and the very 
simplest one can do requires a great deal of time 
and a great deal of hard work, and is most uncom- 
fortable when you have done. I rebel against it, 
but I don’t see my way out of it until we are out of 
this world. Isometimes wish I could go into the 
wilderness to live, but I should want and should 
need music and cultivated society, etc.” 

Another one writes: ‘‘ Before I had children I 
used to think how mueh I should enjoy teaching 
them. I would search the woods with them for 
flowers, go on mineralogical excursions with them, 
etc., but I find so /ittle time and get so tired, I have 
no vivacity or enthusiasm left sometimes.” 

And here is a brief but cheerful letter, written at 
nearly midnight, by a woman who has three chil- 
dren under five years of age, and none oid enough 
to give any real help, a baby sick with gathering in 
its head, a husband with a broken arm, a decrepid 
octogenarian mother-in-law, another invalid relative 
boarding with her who can not even make her own 
bed, and three different hired girls, one at a time, 
within three weeks. 

There are other letters, and almost’all speak of 
trials of one kind or another, but not of trials only. 
Most of us are aware that this is only the “ common 
lot”? of humanity. The “burden of the race” is 
upon us. Each of us must suffer in some way until 
we become so wise and Christian that we all unite 
to take care of each. 

Some persons seem to have no trouble and no 
eare, but often theirs is the saddest possible lot; 
and one who realizes that this life is given for the 
education of the soul, or issimply a primary school, 


‘would sooner take the lot of the patient Christian 


washerwoman who, with her half-dozen children 
crowded into a single room, still has a heart to feel 
for every human child, than have all the luxuries of 
the wealthy and hatred therewith. 

There are people who are dying because they can 
not get work enough to support themselves, and 
there are as many more, perhaps, who are killing 
themselves by overwork, unable to get the help 
they need. Pain and Poverty have victims every- 
where. »The flesh is weak, and these things are 
hard to bear; but a perfect trust in the goodness of 
God makes the spirit willing to endure, however 
nature may cry out in pain. 

My letter-bag again. And here is a long letter 
from the best school-master our house acknowl- 


- edges at present, or, perhaps I might say, our best 


interpreter of divine things. I quote: 

The distinctive glory Of man (over animals) is 
personality or character, the power of transcend- 
ing his organization and realizing divinity; and he 
attains to this personality or character, not by any 
foolish doing, but by wise and patient suffering ; 
that is, by subjecting his self-will, or will of the 
flesh, to the welfare of his neighbors, whenever it- 
self prompts injustice to them.” 

Here, then, is a hearty hand-shake of sympathy 


for every one who “‘means to do the best she can 


and trust God for the rest,” and pity for all who 
are less wise. May none of us make such a wretched 
failure of life as to be wearied by our personal bur- 
dens out of allsympathy with the universal pro- 


gress of our race, or so cowed in disposition and 


en in spirit by our losses and crosses as to be 










use’ to iumanity. May none of us be lifted 
dle because of our transient successes in 











material things, or selfishly rejoice in our personal 
prosperity with no care for those less ‘‘ fortunate.” 


CHILDREN’S Reapinc-Booxs.—Johnny must have 
anew Reader. His old one has been destroyed, or 
he has just come into a district where a different 
series of Readers is used. He read very indifferent- 
ly in the Third Reader, and is far from being fitted 
to try anything more difficult. But his father is 
“penny-wise,’’ and reasons thus: It will not be 
long before the boy will read well enough for the 
Fourth Reader, anyhow, and I may as well get one 
now aud save the expense of two books. So Johnny 
has a new Fourth Reader, and annoys the teacher 
every day by his blundering attempts to express 
ideas by reading, which are entirely beyond his 
comprehension. 

In a graded school this could not happen exactly 
80, for the boy would be obliged to read with such 
class and in such book as his teachers decided upon. 
Yet in almost all schools a child’s progress in read- 
ing is tested too much by his ability to call words 
correctly, rather than by his power to express the 


ideas and language of the author'‘in an easy and | 


natural mauner. In country schools it is not un- 
common to find children who read at home, from 
choice, only the simple stories written for children, 
at school rattling off or stumbling through extracts 
from the mature writings of the best authors 
which can hardly be explained to their undeveloped 
minds, even if the teacher should have time to make 
careful comments on each paragraph. 

No child treated in this way can become a really 
good reader. He begs his parents for a new book, 
‘‘because,”’ he says, ‘‘I have read this old book 
through three times!” Most parents do not sce 
that this is no excuse for ahigher Reader. A good 


teacher makes her pupils practice reading sé | : : 
cogs pupils practice reading thesame | gometimes she takes out the pieces and exposes 


lesson over and over again until the ideas in it be- 
come perfectly familiar, and are easily expressed 
by the young reader; and if a reading book has 
simply been “ read through” three or four times its 
best use has not yet been found. 

Parents who have the responsibility of purchas- 
ing school-books for their children without any 
particular advice from the teacher, except in regard 
to the series of books used, should take care in se- 
lecting reading-books to get such as the pupils can 
understand as they go along. But it is better to 
take counsel of the teacher before purchasing. 
These remarks are not adapted to all localities, but 
parents do well to consider the matter. 


Soups, utc.—A New England sister writes me 
some excellent suggestions about making soup, 
which I give to the readers of the Agriculturist in 
her own words. 

“T have just puta bone on to boil for a soup, 
and that reminds me that I have seen nothing in 
your articles about soups. We use them a great 
deal, not buying meat especially for them, as the 
cook-books say, but making them out of what 
many throw away. In the first. place, I never 
boil any fresh meat for any purpose but I put in 
enough water to have a nice soup of the liquor. 

“‘Then, whenever I roast a piece of meat, I cut off 
at the table all that will slice nicely, and afterwards 
put into a kettle of cold water the bone with what- 
ever attaches to it, and Iet it simmer slowly on top 
of the stove till the meat will all slip from the 
bones readily. This meat I look over, separating 
the good meat carefully from the gristle (giving the 
gristle to the hens—the bones also are pounded up 
and given to the hens) and the good meat I pick in 
bits or chop fine, season with butter, salt, pepper, 
summer-savory, or thyme, moistening it ina spider 
with some of the liquor in which it was boiled. 
Toast a slice or two of bread, and lay on a platter, 
moisten the toast with a little water and put the 
meat upon it, and it makes a very palatable dish 
for breakfast. 

‘“‘ The liquor for soup I strain, set away until cool, 
and then remove all of the fat. This I do with all 
soups. Sometimes I make asoup by putting two 
or three onions sliced fine into ‘the liquor, season- 
ing with summer-savory, salt, pepper, and thicken- 
ing with rice or macaroni. 

‘Sometimes I make a bean-soup of it; and some- 

















times I make a vegetable soup, taking a og 


; : Trot, a 
turnip, a parsnip, four or five potatoes and 
couple of onions, slicing all fine, and boiling slowly 


for an hour or two, or even three hours, 

‘* Before serving, I usually take out the Vegetab] 

mash fine in a pan, and return them to th -” 
oe eee € kettle, 
Most housekeepers omit this, I guess, 

“Just now we had been chipping off beef from thig 
bone. It was frozen stiff, so it was chipped’ off 
like dried beef, put into the spider with a little salt 
and butter, and partially cooked. Then milk or 
water was added (we always use milk)and thick 
ened with flour like dried beef-gravy. We aaa = 
egg when we have it. 

“ This bone will boil all day, and when the meat 
is done to rags I shall carefully look it over, strain 
the liquor, and proceed as described above, If one 
wants the soup to look clear, it must only come to 
a boil, then simmer on the top of the stove. Hara 
boiling makes it look muddy.” 

Many thanks to the experienced housekeeper 
for this explanation of her way of Gealing with 
fresh beef. Observe the economy throughout. J 
may say that liberality or charity goes hand-in. 
hand with economy in her household. I often think 
of her explanation to me that it was by such carefyr 
economy of all materials that they were able to 
have anything to giveaway. She also tells me their 
way of keeping fresh meat all winter, even into the 
month of April, without spoiling. 

The beef is cut into pieces convenient for hand- 
ling—into baking and boiling pieces, etc. Then it 
is exposed to the cold until frozen solid. Each 
piece is then wrapped carefully by itself in clean 
paper, and it is all packed away in sweet hay 
enough to prevent its thawing when warm spells 
come on, It keeps as safely as in an ice-house, 


them to the cold fresh air for a little while, fearing 
that they may get musty. Of course, ‘‘corned” or 
pickled beef can not compare with this fresh beef. 
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Recipes. 
— So 
The following recipes have been sent us by Mrs. 
H. 8. P., who states that she has tried them: 
Ginger-Snaps.—One pint of molasses; two | 
thirds of a cup of butter; one teaspoonful of 
ginger; a small half-cup of sweet milk; one meas- 
ure each of Horsford’s preparation. Mix well in 
flour enough to roll out. 


Soft Gingerbread.—One and a half cup 
of molasses; two thirds of a cup of sour milk; 
half a cup of butter; one teaspoonful of soda; 
one teaspoonful of ginger. 


Sweet Sauce (for all kinds of puddings).— 
Half-cup of butter; one cup of sugar; one cup of 
milk. Stir the butter and sugar toa cream; boil 
the milk, and while boiling stir in one teaspoonful 
of corn-starch previously mixed in a little cold 
milk; pour the milk while boiling over the butter 
and sugar. 


Steamed Pudding.—Two cups of sour 
milk; two cups of flour; two cups of corn-meal; 
half a cup of molasses; two small teaspoonfuls 
of soda; little salt. Steam one hourand a quarter. 


Delicate Cake.—The whites of five eggs 
beaten to a froth; two cups of white sugar; half 
a cup of butter; one cup of milk; three cups 
of flour, and one measure each of Horsford’s 
preparation mixed well in the flour. 


Mountain Cake.—Two eggs; one cup of 
sugar; half a cup of butter; half a cup of sweet 
milk ; two cups of flour; one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar; half a teaspoonful of soda. A little nut- 
meg and fruit improves it. 


Apple-Jam.—Weigh equal quantities of 
sugar and good sour apples; pare, core, and 
chop the apples fine; make a good clear syrup 
of the sugar; add the apples, juice and 
grated rind of three lemons, and a few pieces of 
white ginger. Boil it until the apple looks clear 
and yellow. On no account omit the ginger. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
m—mamrrnnrnonnneaaann eee eet 


About Skates. 
In November it was stated that the curious thing fig- 
gred.in September last was the eggof a Skate. Several 







THORNBACK SKATE, 


have written to ask what kind of a fish aSkate is, and 
one is disposed to be humorous over the matter. He 
writes: ‘‘ We have plenty of skates here in winter; they 


BARB OR STING OF A SKATE. 


goin pairs. But these do not lay eggs: they often lay 
out our boys, and girls too, with a big thump. These 
leave no shucks, but sometimes a big ‘bumple,’ as 
Johnny calls it, on the back of the head.” 

An engraving will give a better idea of a Skate than a 
description, so we give itof one of several kinds that 
are found. It is the Thorn-back Skate. They are all 
flat, thin, and broad creatures, of the general shape of the 
one figured, and some grow very large, and weigh over 
200 pounds. The mouth, nostrils, and gill-openings are 
below, while the eyes areupon the upper side. They are 
of a dark mud-color, and when lying close to the bottom 
are not easily discovered. One kind of Skate is the 
Sting-Ray, or ‘‘Stingeree ” of the fishermen. The tail 
of the Sting-Ray is very long and slender, and is armed 
with a bony lance, which has upon itsedges teeth like a 
saw, with which it is capable of inflicting asevere wound. 
We knew of the death of a young lady from a wound by 
one of these fishes. Master Christopher D. Chandler, of 
Fair Haven, N. J., sent us one of these barbs or “‘ stings,” 
from which we have had an engraving made. It isshown 
of the natural size. Master C. says that he uses the tail 
for a riding-whip. 


Letters from Young People. 

It is always pleasant to read letters from young people, 
and we now and then publish one, but we have not room 
to allow us to do so as often as we otherwise would. 
Here are two letters from two brothers in Indiana, which 
we have kept since last winter, waiting for a chance to 
print them. We give only the principal parts of the let- 
ters. The first is from Clarence, who writes: 

** We have had awful big snow-storms this winter ; I 
never saw such heavy ones, My Pa was at court some 
ten days, so I had a pretty good chance to test their depth, 
as we boys had to go about fifty rods twice a day to feed 
our cattle. Sometimes I would Iet my colt out of the 
barn, and I tell you he made some motions that were 
laughable. Sometimes he was on his hind feet and some- 
times on kis fore feet, and sometimes he was £0 smart 
that he got on his side. It was fun! Iam eleven years 
old. I study mental arithmetic, geography, reading, 
writing, and spelling, and work on the slate evenings, 
but Ican not get ahead in my spelling-class. You must 
not think I don’t study. I do study hard, and improve in 
all the rest.” 











That is right, Master Clarence, keep at it and you will 
soen succeed with the spelling. Indeed, the letter had 
very few mistakes. Here is what Master Timmy says: 

‘Clarence brags wonderfully on his colt, Well, he is 
a nice fellow. We boys think him as nice a one as Indiana 
can afford. But, sir, I have a pair of two-year-old steers 
that beat him for handiness. I forgot to tell you how I 
got them. My folks named me for my uncle Timothy, 
and he gave me alittle amb. I kept getting more and 
more until I got my steers, which I think are worth $40. 
I could have sold them last fall for $30, but I found out 
the man wanted to kill them, and I would not let him 
have them. I can get on cither one of them and ride all 
over the north woods after the cows, with nothing but a 
leather-wood bark on their horns, ‘ just as nice as a pink.’ 
I can make them mind to the word. They can trot pretty 
fast. Sometimes they jump over logs, and Tim finds 
himself getting up on the other side, but not very often. I 
can ride either of them up tothe gate, let him through, 
and make him stop until I shut it, and make him come up 
to the fence and I get on again and off Igo. My studies 
are the same as Clarence’s. Almost every night I pass 
to the head. Am four years younger than he, and I don’t 
spell in the same class. My pais an old school-teacher, 
and so is Ma; they train usat home. I most forgot to tell 
you I got called on the floor almost every day for mischief, 
but I always have good lessons.” 





The Dector’s Talks—About a 
Candle. 


We do not seem to get along very fast with our candle, 
as we have had two talks and have not yet got to the 
most interesting part, the burning of it. We have 
seen that all candles are some solid substance that 
can be melted by heat, and how the liquid tallow (or 
whatever else the material may be) rises in the wick a 
short distance and then it is burned. But ‘the tallowis 
changed again before it burns. A little heat turns it 
from a solid to a liquid, and a still greater heat makes 
this liquid a vapor. You know that we have solid water 
or ice, then liquid waterand the vapor of water or steam. 
Well, the fat of the candle before it is burned is turned 
into vapor. It takes a great deal stronger heat to turn 
the tallow into vapor than water requires, but the heat of 
the flame does it. Some of the tallow vapor in burning 
gives out heat enough to 
make more, so the supply is 
kept up. If you look at the 
flame of a candle when it is 
burning quietly, when 
there are no currents of air to blow it about, it 
will appear very much as in figure 1. The brightest 
portion is at the top and sides, while the 
part just above the wick is dark. The 
burning can only take place where the 
vapor of the candle can touch the air, 
and the inside of the flame is full of tallow 
vapor, all hot and ready to burn. You 
can prove this is so by a very pretty 
little experiment, if you are so fortunate 
as to have a small glass tube; but as allof 
you are not likely to have a tube at hand, 
I will make the experiment for you and 
give you a drawing of it. The glass tube 
should be five or six inches long, and the 
bore about the size of a knitting-needle. 
This is then held in an inclined position, 
with its lower end in the dark part of 
the candle flame. Very soon the whitish 
vapor from the interior of the flame will 
appear at the upper end of the tube and 
pass out in a tiny stream, and by applying 
a light it will burn witha smal]l flame, as in figure 2 
This shows very clearly what there is in the center of 
the candle-flame. There is another way to show that the 








vapor of the tallow is what burns, and it is an experi- 
ment that no doubt many of you have already tried. 











If you blow out a candle flame with a sudden puff, 
a small cloud of the hot vapor will arise from the wick, 
and if you apply another candle flame or a lighted paper 
to this cloud, as in figure 3, it will catch fire at ence and 





Fig. 8.—LIGHTING A CANDLE BY VAPOR. 


thus relight the candle. If this is cleverly done, the flame 
will run along the vapor for several.inches, but you must 
apply the light to it quickly before it has time to cool. 
So the burning is going on at the outer surface of the 
flame while the interior of the flame is filled with vapor 
and comparatively cool. The heat is where the air and 
the fuel meet. You can convince yourself of this by a 
simple experiment. Take a strip of white paper and 
hold it directly upon the flame of the candle, as shown in 
figure 4, You will see that the paper begins to scorch in a 
ring, leaving that portion of the paper that is over ‘the 














Fig. 4.—sHOWING WHERE THE HEAT Is. 
center of the flame untouched. By a little care you can 
succeed in getting a burned and charred ring with the 
central portion white and unburned. So let us sum up 
our candle story and see how far we have told it. The 
fuel is in the first place a solid, like tallow, witha wick in 
the center. The solid is melted by heat and becomes a 
liquid, which rises in the wick by capillary attraction. In 
the wick the melted tallow meets with still greater heat 
and becomes a vapor, which burns to give the light and 
heat that we see and feelin the flame. This flame is 
a cone of vapor burning upon the outside only, while the , 
inside is full of vapor that has not yet been burned. As 
we have been going on with our experiments, the candle 
has been growing shorterand shorter. What has become 
of it? ‘* Burnt up,” you will say, but that answer will 
hardly satisfy you, for it is not possible for us to get rid of 
a thing in that way. What was the candle has gone 
somewhere, and still exists in some shape er another. 


That is a matter that we shall have to look into. b 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


ARITHMOREMS, 
1. 101000900160. 6. 1010500. 
2. 9005001155. 7. 11155500. 
8. 1102000250. 8. 72504250. 
4, 117125080. 9. 500801000. 
5. 150250168. 10. 79, 


Oris A. Gace. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 11 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 is moderate pleasure after pain. 
My 8, 9, 10, 11 is having competent strength. 
My 1, 2,5 is what pigeons do. 
My whole is being in a state of ease. 
FREDERICK A. SCHULTZE. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in cream but not in butter. 
My next is in eleigh but not in cutter. 
My third is in lake but not in river. 
My fourth is in arrow but not in quiver. 
My fifth is in Adam but not in Eve: 
My sixth is in Rufas but not in Steve. 
My seventh is in knives but not in spoons. 
My eighth is in wolves but not in raeceons. 
My ninth is in tavern and also in guest. 
My whole is a well-known town in the West. 
_Wiiur H. EK. 
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LOCKED OU T.—Dravn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Eticonn si het rute slopher’ohips notes. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
1. Square the word ‘‘ WORD.” 
Square the word “‘ HOLD.” 
HIDDEN CITIES. 
He went East on the noon train. 
Tell Sara to gag that squalling boy. 
Confine yourself to ‘‘ Adam’s ale,’’ my son. 
Pat got work on a job at a viaduct on the Erie road. 
I told Charles to nail up the box. 
‘The barrel slipped, and relled over and over. 
E. L. Ciark. 


Harry M. D. 
JOHN BRIGHT. 


~» 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
Nomericat Entewas.—i. Skaneateles. 2. The Amer- 


ican Agriculturist. 

SquinE Worps.—- 
1. MERIT 2 SEVEN 
; ELUDE EROSE 
RULER VOLTA 
IDEAS ES TOP 
TERSE NEAPS 

PROVERB Pr.— 
1. He who gives freely gives twice. 


2. Every dog must have his day. 

3. Make a virtue of necessity. 

4. Brevity is the soul of wit. 

5. Never judge by appearances. 

6. Good counsel is above all price. 

7. “A good beginning makes a good ending. 

“8. Never go half-way to meet misfortune. 

ANAGRAMs.—1. Incomprehensible. 2. Ligafures. 3. 


marked sides, and such a tail! Did anycommon cat ever 





Velocipede. 4. Galvanize. 5. Humiliate. 6. Resonant. 
%. Gluttonous. 8. Alchemists. 9. Yielding. 10. Upstart. 
Cross-Worp.—Carrie. 
DovusiE Acrostic.—A rie § 
G eorgi A 
Aint? 
-? © “A 
E lusio N 
Puzz.E.—Never too late to mend. 


Aunt Sue’s address is Bor 111, P. 0., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Everne A. P.—Thanks for your diagram puzzle, but 
it has too many solutions to be valuable. 
Thanks for puzzles, letters, etc., to Gus and Joe, Harry 
H. Doan, Albert M., Frank L. W., George H. S., Alice 
E. B., F. P. C., Frank Kennedy, R. W. M., and B. F. 8. 


Locked Out. 


You probably all recollect that nursery rbyme which 
begins, ‘‘ Pussy-cat, Pussy-cat, where have you been?” 
And how Miss Pussy was supposed to answer, ‘I’ve 
been to London to see the Queen.”” Wedon’t think that 
Puss in the picture, if asked to give an account of herself, 
conld make as satisfactory a reply as the Puss in the rhyme, 
as she is out late and evidently has been naughty. Puss 
knew as well as could be that little Bella, her mistress, 
did not like to have her running about like any common 
cat. Indeed she was an uncommon cat, for what common 
Pussy, lier mistress thought, ever had such beautifully 





bave such a nice cushion for a bed, or such an abundance 





of good food? What common cat was ever 80 loved, 8 
petted, and so trusted? Why, Bella would even leave her 
alone in the room with the canary bird, knowing that the 
bird would be safe, which it never would -be with a com- 
mon cat. But like some children who are not content 
with what they have, Pussy thought there must: be some- 
thing better away from home. She had heard many 2 
night the othercats out on serenading parties, and she 
thought it must be suchfun! One evening Pussy watched 
her chance and escaped from her cosy home. - She was 
not long in finding young friends, young pussy boys and 
girls, going off upon a serenading party, and she gladly 
joined them. She noticed that they had ways and nsed 
language such as she had never known before, but they 
all seemed so gay! What a wild time they had as they 
crawled along the tops of fences, clambered over walls, 
and romped upon the roofs of sheds and porticoes. Sing! 
How they did sing! Pussy for the first time in her life 
found out what a voice she had, and as they were all do- 
ing their finest picce of music, for it had begun to be 
daylight, there was a tremendous bang, and pussy was for 
a moment stunned. As soor as she came to herself, she 
found that she was alone upon the roof of a low shed, her 
companions had all run away, and by her side was a boot- 
jack, which some person, not liking music, had thrown 

at the serenaders. We need not try to describe Pussy’s 

feelings, as with her back almost broken she slowly 

made her way home, only to find every door and window 

closed, and that she would be obliged to wait for some 

hoars out in the cold snow until the house should be 

opened. Do you suppose Pussy ever again left her 

kind mistress and her nice cushion by the fire to go off 
upon such another party? Wedon’t know. We do know 

that cats are sometimes very treacherous when they look 

80 meek, and that some cats do still give screnades, 
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Waltham Watches. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS SENT 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Single Watches sent by express, with bill to coHeot on 
delivery, with privilege to examine the Watch before 
paying the bill. 


EVERY WATCH FULLY WARRANTED. 


Every one who wants a good Watch at a low price should 
at least read our Descriptive Price-list. 

We deal in solid Gold and Silver Watches only, and have 
cases of every weight. : 

When you write for the Price-list, be sure and give fuil 
address, and mention that you saw this advertisement 
in the Agriculturist. 

Address 


HOWARD & CO, 


865 Broadway, New Work. 


8 PER CENT GOLD BONDS. 


Semi-atinual interest in this city. 
accrued interest. 


THOMAS P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine St., New York, 


A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN. 
PLAY AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN. 


By REV. £. P. ROE, author of “Barriers Burned Away.” 
worth of Fruit and Vegetables sold in one season from 
two acres by a professional man who averaged but one 
hour @ day in his garden. 
How it was done, and hov the reader can do it, will be 
published 4 April in @ handsome 12mo volume. Price $1.50. 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 162 Broadway, New York. 


GET THE BEST. 


Tin-Lined Lead/ {Pine mever corrodes by the action 
water. It is cheaper than Lead 
Pipe asit will last four times longer, 
and is worth nearly double as ol 
material. It is recommended b 
nearly every architect in New York 
as “superior to all other water-pipes.” 
Be not deceived by the ‘l'in- Washed or 
Tin-Coated imitations. Circular and 
sample of pipe sent by mail free. 
dress COLWELL8, SHAW & WILLARD 
M’r’a Co., No. 213 Center St.. New 
York._ Also manufacturers of [lock- 
Tin Pipe, Bar-Tin, Pig-Tin, Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Solder, 
etc. Orders filled'at sight,’ at the lowest market price, 





For sale at 80 and 

















Taz Gunz is now published QuarreRty. 25 
cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is not 
half the cost. Those who afterwards send money to 
the amount of One Dollar or more for Seeds may also 
order Twenty-five Cents’ worth extra—the price paid for 
the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans for 
making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining- 
Table Decerations, Window Gardens, 
etc., and containing a mass of information invaluable to 
the lover of flowers.——One Hundred and Fifty pages, 
on fino tinted paper, some Five Hundred Engravings, 
and a superb) Colored Plate and Chromo 
@over.—tThe First Edition of Two Hunprep 
THOUSAND just printed in English and German, and 
ready to send out. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 








Send for free Price- ce-list. Jones Jones 





pa. can be easily yo) chea: 

lso, manufacturer of A’ 

SrLI0ca AED, PAaRAFFINE Parca cor 
«wy Send for Samples, Descripti 


ESTABLISHED IN 1858. 


ans sted a applie 


More than 15,000,000 Square Feet now in use. 


7 Fey oe ey ORS) 


¢ ROOFING § i 


Hig Godan oo as a best article in: Lg? 
he ** Ashes Cheaply trans is acubesnatial bm | reliable material, adapted or lee aes or ‘fiat roofs, in all climates, 
Pp A SBE ri 


d'dealer in ASBESTOS Coty eh A 
lets, Price-Lists, saaimedind Dealers, etc. 


——_ 


OLE PELTING, AsBxrsTos Roor Courta® hooves AND SHEATHING 


AnD, AsBEsTOS PAPER, C16. 


H. W. JOHNS, New Offices, 87 Maiden Lane; N. Y. 
The . Western Trade supplied by KIRKWOOD & DUNKLEE, Chicago,. - * 





F 1873, 
Numbering 175 8, and con- 
taining 2 


mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


All Purchasers of our books, “Gardening for 
Profit,” or “ Practical Floriculture,” price $1,50 
each (prepaid by mail), are entitled to receive above 
Catalogues free annually 





Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York » 








$100 Premium for 1873! 


We offer $100 for the best specimen of TROPHY TO- 
MATO grown from seed bought of us this year, Send 
for Circular giving particulars. 


Whertindersinrés, 


SEEDSMEN, 85 CORTLANDT 8T., Now York, 


Vegetable Plants. 


CABBAGE PLANTS (ist Earl ene: shee ame 
York, and Oxheart, $1.50 per 100, $10 per 
CABBAGE. PLANTS S (2d Eariy)—Winningstadt and 
remium im Dutch! PLANE 100, bdo 

ie AN S (st Early) —Erfurt and 


ne er 100, ore 

LETTUCE PLANTS pst Earl )—Boston Market and 

Simpson, $1 per 100, $7.50 1,000; 

All fine plants grown in Cold. pina fe ow ready) can be 
n 


sent safely to any distance. The same ds Spring sown, 
ready in May, at half above rates. 


ese I $id per Yu. Siclen’s Colossal, 2 year old, $1.50 

er 

sPAR RAC GUs— Van Siclen’s Colossal, 1 year old, $1 per 
00, $7.50 per 1 

HORSERADISH SE'TS—$5 per 1,000, 

Samples can be seen at our Seed Store. 


Ste Nendersinres 


SEEDSMEN, 95 CORTLANDT ST., New Yerk, 








MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues,samples and 
full particulars free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanoverst., Boston. 


WANTED —-A FARMER in every = 
agent for the Collings Steel Plows. For term 








ADVICE 


@ Scale Works, Binghamton, N, Y, 


address COLLINS & CO,, 212 Water St., New York.’ 


REPUTATION & MONEY 


CAN BE MADE BY SELLING THE - 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMPS. 


The Bridgeport M’f’g Co., to keep up the present 
well-known reputation of this pump, and to hold it as the 
standard pump of the country, propose to meet.the objec- 
tion to galvanizing by adopting anew feature,viz., toenameE 
pump and pipe. This finish offers a perfect resistance to 
all possible deleterious effects atising from the” presence ‘of 
vegetable acids and metals, in combination, in drinking 
water. . 

To increase their sales, and cover their heavy expenses 
entailed by this new process, they propose to sell territory 
by Town. and County rights, and supply parties who buy 
these rights the goods at greatly reduced prices. As the 
Company intend to be the manufacturers solely, they have 
made.an exclusive contract with the undersigned tosell all 
rights for the territory. Full ema andall information 
. tts by applying to - 

MUDGE & woops, 
, 55 Chambers 8t., New York City, 
THE HAND FIRE- te Foon 
toned in $] ——. sees BS on 
patent Suction a 9 orce Pumps, made metal 


no leather is Apply § So 9 H+ 2 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO,. 
ORGANS _. 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


51,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
§2™ Send tor Price-Lists. 
Address 





BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


HE LADD PATENT 
STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture. 


IN LADIES’, geo an BOYS’ SIZES, and in 
MANSARD, DOME, and FLAT STYLES. The most ele- 
gant, durable, po Be and the 
BEST COLD WATCH CASES 


ever made for so little money. Forsale A leading Jewelers 
Descrip- 





throughout the United States and New Dominion. 
tive Circulars sent on application, by the man 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Plants 1 we Million. 


To Florists, Clubs, or others buying in quan 
Monthly Wholesale Grenier. ot 7 ROS ES, Ss UL 
miscellaneous GREENH 

PLANTS, will be sent free ~~) yi EF 


& cute 
etbepesnt ore ah 











INVENTORS His pate 





New York,for ‘Advice and Pamphict, 
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. $500 IN PREMIUMS. 
A ? > 





IMPORTANT TO POTATO GROWERS. 


TWO NEW POTATOES! 


EXTRA EARLY VERMONT.—Earliest Potato Known. 


Sev. Ten Days Earlier than the celebrated Early Rose. Enormously Productive, and of ex- 
cellent ny (2 Price, $1 per pound; four-pound package, $3—by mail Post-patd. 


COMPTON’S SURPRISE.—826 Bushels to the Acre! 


An Enormous Cropper, of Fine Quality, ripening a few days later than the Early Rose. Yielded the past 
season, with ordinary field culture, at the rate of 826 Bushels to the Acre! 
aw Price, $3 per pound—by mail post-paid. 





Orders for either of the above varieties, accompanied by the cash, willbe booked as soon as received, and executed 


in rotation while the stock lasts, «3 soon as the weather will permit. ; 

Being satisfied of the superiority of the two new varieties of Potatoes offered by us this Spring, THE EXTRA 
EARLY VERMONT and COMPTON’S SURPRISE, we hereby offer the following prizes to those who shall grow 
the largest quantity from one pound of the Seed purchased from us, with ordinary farm culture. 








For the largest quantity of EXTRA EARLY VERMONT from one pound of Seed..... $100 00 
For the second lurgest............ ~vsvpen-aposccecensscnccvesedthpabeccescscidpsges ss cBpoendsteders ophecasipese --- 75 00 
For the third _ largest 50 00 
Bee Be Gowerthe Nasrgest..........-.. 00.02. -202e-sncscec ca wbocesecseccsscnsse aseccscccrserecess. +. ceseee: - 25 00 
or the largest quantity of COMPTON’S SURPRISE from one pound of Seed......... 100 00 
Eine. wocOmd Tmrgest............0...--cecercepeccsccceceesceveceesereee soreeees Saha) > GS Aen ae Glo dee ob evese 75 00 

or the third largest..... : 50 00 
Mor the fourth largest................cccceccccerercocsosccsvscscscecccsscsssecansesssssssscscecscsevesesece Secanee 25 0U 


+ ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, giving a description of the above, and stating what will be required of those 
competing for premiums, will be mailed to all applicants. 


A NEW TOMATO! 


—_———- 


THE “ARLINGTON.” 


~ Early, Solid, and Enormously Productive. Originated by H. Dwight Smith, Esq., of Arliagton, Va., and 
is a cross between the Zarly Smooth Red and oe Fruit of com form, smooth, bright color, very solid, having 
Small seed celle, and no hard core at the center, being of the same delieate texture and brilliant color 
out. Ripens with the earliest. Fruit often woigning 24 to 26 ounces, with ordinary field culture. 
Enormously productive, anc of excellent flavor. Stands the drouth better than anyother variety. 
we Price: 25 cents per packet ; 5 packets for $1. 


The foliowing certificates will show what is thought of this variety in its native locality: 

The Potomac Frait-Growers’ Society had on exhibition specimens of the Arlington Tomato, one of the results of Capt. 
H. D. Smith’s experiments in hybridizing this vegetable—and it wet geeseees of superior excellence in size, form, color, 
solidity, evenness of ripening, and flavor. (Signed) PARIS H. FOLSOM, Sec'y. 





From L. J. Tuttle, Assistant Treasurer United States. 
I find the * Arlington” has in a remarkable degree all the requisites of a perfect Tomate. I know nothing that 
equals it. (Signed) L. J. TUTTLE. 


From the President’s Gardener. 


The Arlington Tomato, tested under my supervision in the President’s zardens, was superior to any other kind. 
‘ (Signed) ALEXANDER McKERRICHER, Gardener at the White House, 


From D. W. Harrington, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I wish to penepntatate you on the marked success of your hybrid Tomato, ‘‘ The Arlington.” I tested it on 
my farm the past season side by side with the “‘ Trophy.” “‘ General Grant,” and “ Feejee,” and while my other plants were 
elder and larger when set, the “ Arlington” ripened fully ten days before any of the others, and has the further peculiarity 
that the same vines bear an abundance of fruit until the frost kills them, while all other kinds with me have required an 
— set of plants for late fruit. Its solidity and flavor alone are enough to mark its superiority over anything I 

ve ever seen. 


The Nineteenth Annual Edition of our celebrated Seed. Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the Flower 
and Kitchen Garden is now ready for distribution, and will be mailed free to our customers of 1872, and to all 
applicants upon receipt of 25 cents; an edition elegantly bound in cloth, $1.00. This is without exception the largest 
and best Catalogne ever published in this or any other country. It contains 200 pages, including several hundred 
finely-executed engravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, and a heautifully colored chromo of a 
of some of the most ular flowers in cultivation. Also a descriptive list of 2,000 species and 

prieties of flower and vegetable seeds, including all the novelties of the past season, with full directions for culture. 


Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


P. GO. Box 5,712. 23 Park Place and 20 Marray St., New York City. 


Genuine Wethersfield Onion Seed. Flower Seeds. Flower Seeds. 


- We have just received a fine stock of the above from one 
of the nents growers in Wethersfield, which we offer 33 KINDS FOR $1.00. 


at prices greatly reduced from last year. “uD. » BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 





oz. 

Bare Early Red, very early and productive.25c. $0.75 $2.50 The subscriber, having over 40 years’ experience in culti- 
d Large Red, for main crop........ _ io 4 vating Flower Seeds, etc., has made a selection of all the 
3 Ovalor ome ocfee pprwmstcsee: < Y 406. 135. 8.00 most desirable flowers for general cultivation. The listcom- 
lobe, an excellen ad et variety.....40Cc. 133 4.00 prises over 250 kinds, and pera selecting from it can obtain 
Yellow Globe, eg / — ve 4 3799 | Just as fine flowers as if selecting from an expensive fancy 
Yellow Danvers e) 100 3.00 poy hs po Nay Bing ngewe many on the list 

White - y are 80 y others a -, 15¢., 20c., and 25c. per package. 

Early 1.00 8.50 The list will be sent to all who apply for ie? x - 





G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, L.I., N.Y. 


THORBURN ’S 


LAWN GRASS SEED. 
gaeccmecarrcectts| LAT ROS POTATORS, 


The above will be sent, pares to “yr address upon re- 
ceipt oo Address B.K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray st., New York. 












man: ent, our 
one 0: mailed to any address, post-paid. 
$6. Secure the genuine article by ordering them now. Price 


per , $1.75; per bushel, $6.00. 

e eM ER: Tl a ; r barrel, $5.50; per bushel, $2.50; or four pounds by mail 
8B. K. BLISS & SONS, or $1. 3. Mi. THORBURN & 'co., 

; "Hos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray st., New York, 15 John Street, New York. 











Lane’s Improved 


IMPERIAL 


SUCAR BEET, 


This superb vari 
result of a caretul selene 
for several years past of the 
French Imperia} ugar Beet 
by Mr. Henry Lane, an 4 
rienced farmer ef Cornwall} 
Vt. After a satisfuctory trial’ 
we ean recommend it with 


tive, and containing a r 
percentage of sugar t nha 
ordinary variety, and much 
better adapted’ for cultiva- 
tionin this country, either for 
stock or the manufacture of 
sugar. We hear the m 
favorable reports from those 
who have tested it in variong 
sections of the country, all of 
whom are satisfied ‘of ; 
superiority. It is the 
beet raised for feeding cows 
oryoungstock. From thj 
to forty tons raised to the 
acre, at a cost of from five to 
eight cents per bushel. The 
cheapnecs with which they 
cau he raised, the large 
amount of healthy, nutritiong 
food raised to the. acre, ang 
its great value as food for 
cattle, oe. and swine, 
make this the most profit. 
able root to raise. . 
Four peunds is the amount 
usually required for one acre, 
See remarks respecting this 
varicty in the rebrasre We 
of the Am. Agriculturist, 
We have Popes the en. 
tire stock of Mr. Lane. 
Price, 15 cents per ounce; 
50 cents four ounces; $1.56 
per pound. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
No. 23 Park Place, and % 
Murray St., New York. 








Bliss’s Improved Long Orange Carrot, 


This superior variety is the result of a careful selection, 
for successive years, of the best-formed, largest, and deep- 
est-colored roots of the Imported Long Orange Carrot, h 
which it has attained a perfection hitherto unknown in this 
useful vegetable, being larger, better flavored, and of a 
deeper orange color, and more sure to produce acrop. But- 
ter-makers will find this variety very useful in giving to 
their butter a rich, deep yellow color. We unhestratingyy 
pronounce it the best variety in the market, and one wh 
will not fail. to give satisfaction to the purchaser. One eZ. 
1ic.; four ounces, 50c.; one Ib., $1.50, by mail, post-paid. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. O, Box 5,712, New York. 


FLOWERS and PLANTS 


For the House and Garden. 
ALL DESIRABLE VARIETIES, 
NEW AND OLD, 

Grown at our Houses in the best manner. 
SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL. 


Among other novelties, all should have the new bedding 
plant,a WHITE SALVIA. 
For catalogues, address Hi. E. CHITTY, 
Supt. Bellevue Nursery Co., Paterson, N. J. 


emg Mree te all 
a who Apply. 


CROSMAN BRO.’S Descriptive Catalogue and Guide to 
Flower and Vegetable Garden for 1873, containing a beautl- 
ful Colored Plate, and a large number of fine wood en- 
gravings. Address CROSMAN BROS., 

(Established 1840.) Rochester, N. Y. 


New and Rare Plants 
FOR SPRINC OF 1873. 


John Saul's Catalogue of New and Beautiful Plants will 
be ready in February, containing a beautiful colored plate 
of the “ Queen of Primroses” (Primula Japonica). Madled 
free to all my customers; to others, price 10 cents. A plain 
copy to all applicants free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. €. 


Choice Plants and Trees. 
Orm BROTHERS, Growers of Ormase 


mental Trees, Plants, and Flowers. Send 
for Catalogue. Newark Nursery, Newark, N. J. 
Late of Springfield, Mass. 


in small quantities at 
wholesale rates. New 
Annual Catalogue, now 
ready, sent free. 
Address W. B. WOODRUFF, Florist, Westfield, N. J. 


SE in another column advertisement about 
Towa and Nebraska Lands. 
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I was the first to introduce to the public the Hub- 
bard Squash, American ‘Turban “Squash, Marblehead 
Mammeth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s Water- 
melon, and many other 


New and Valuable Vegetables. 


This senson I haye a new and exceedingly valuable 
squash, new varieties of corn, three fine melons, and other 
choice new veretables for my customers, 

My business is to supply, What every good farmer is anx- 
ious to wet, the very best of vegetable seed. I grow 2 hun- 
dred and fifty kinds on my four seed-farms, right under my 
own eye, waking new vegetables a specialty, besides im- 

orting their choicest varieties from European growers, A 

ne selection of flower seed, home-grown and imported, 
will also be found in my Catalogue, which will be sent sree 
to all applicants. 

As stated in my Catalogue, all my seed is sold under three 
warrants—Ist: That all money sent shall reach me. 2d: 
That all seed ordered shali reach the purchaser, 3d: That 
my seeds shall be fresh, and irue to name. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


The Dudley Seed Farm. 


New Pen—Prodigious. The largest, most delicious, and 
best cropper in cultivation. Per pkt., 25c.; per quart, $1.50. 
Sixtyv-day Sweet Corn. The earliest und best flavored. 
Per pkt., 25c. 
I have proved the above, and recommend them. Cata- 
logues free. Send for one. 
G. A. LAW, Roslindale, near Boston, Mass. 








lat nie ‘ 1 Everybody should try the Gyp- 
4 4 sey Watermelon, Ward’s Nectar 
BA 2 Muskmelon, Chili Squash, Mam- 


moth Pumpkin, Trophy Tomato, Egyptian Beet. Mach 
10c. pkt.; 3 pkts., 5c. 


My Catalogue for {873 


Contains all the very best Garden and Flower Seeds in cul- 
tivation, and will be mailed to any address on receipt of a 
stainp, or for 10c. with a pkt. of any of the above seed. 
Send for it, and give my seed 2 trial. 

H. BE. ACKER, Seed-Grower, Woodbridge, N. J. 


FLOWERS for the MILLION, 


Millions of Plants to Grow 
the Flowers on. 


ROSES, VERBENAS, 


SEVEN, FIVE, 





All for $1.00. By mail. 
Price-lists of Greenhouse and Bedding Plants sent to any 
address. 


MASSEY & HUDSON, 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 


yy INNESOTA DENT. — The earliest 
Dent Corn. Hundred-Duys Dent—very early, mam- 
moth ears, great cropper. 

York Dinurf Wax—the best snap-bean. White Case-Knife 
—the most prolific pole-bean, Per qt., 50c.; 4 pt., lic. 

Silver Maple—the best quick-growing tree. Fresh seeds 
sentin May. Per Ib., $1; pkge., 10c. 

White-seeded Dwarf Wax-Bean. Mammoth Russian Sun- 
flower. Gen’l Grant Sweet-Corn—the sweetest and latest of 
the Mammoth kinds, Earliest Muromain Cucumber—small, 
but earliest of all. New Peach Tomato--perfectly smooth 
and handsome, best for canning. Eugene Winter Squash— 
thin skin, good keeper, sweet and delicious. Mammoth 
Chili Squash—often weighs over 20 Ibs. Golden Superb 
Melon—truly superb in sweetness and flavor. Campbell’s 
and Thorburn’s Late Rose, and Lapstone Kidney Potatoes— 
all three very prolific, and the last extra for baking. 4lbs., 7c. 

Warranted pure and true, Free by mail, 

J. M. BENTHALL, Quasqueton, Iowa. 


oo FpuRRaA CORN.,.’’—Best Corn for soil- 
: ing. Cows, Horses, Mules, Pigs, Sheep, and Chick- 
— eat stalks, blades, and grain. Yielding from 50 to 
ushels grain per acre. 25c. per package, post-paid. 
Ww. sruaRT. | ?O8?P 


x Lock-box 69, Natchez, Miss. 


V THATE PROBSTEIER OATS 
have produced 417 bushels on four acres. Straw 
strong; vot liable to lodge; hulls thin. Weight, 38 Ibs. per 
beshel. Price $1.50 per bushel. Also, Excelsior Oats,-Seed 
Corn, Potatoes, and Garden Seeds. Send two stamps for 
Circular and samples of oais, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS from imported stock for sale in the 
spring. WM. NEWTON, Henrietta, Monroe Co., N. Y, 


K4 RELY ROSE, Late Rose, and Peerless 
: Potatoes. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus. Charles 
Downing Strawberry Plants, $2.75 per $1,000 : Sto den’s No. 
3) and Kentucky, $3 per 1,00. SAMUEL ©, DE cou, 
Recklesstown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


GENUINE SURPRISE OATS,.— 
. y mail, prepaid, 4 tbs., 75 cts. By express, 1 peck, 
7 cts.; 3 busivel, $1.00; per bushel, $1.75. addres? otm 

. C.. WYAND, Eakles Mills, Washington Co., Md. 























IMPROVED CONN. 


Broad Leaf Tobacco Seed. 


“THE OHIO VARIETY.” 


Our leading Growers, who have tested this new kind, do 
not hesitate to give it the highest indorsement. 

It produces not only the finest and broadest Leaf of any 
sort yet grown here, but it also brings the highest price for 
Jine Wrappers paid in the Hartford Market. 

We have a fine stock of this Seed, saved by a noted East 
Hartford Grower, and cultivators will consult their best 
interests by ordering a supply early to prevent disappoint- 
ment, as the supply is limited and in great demand. 

Sent by mail at $1.00 per ounce, or 4 ounces for $3.00. 


Boston Market Hot-House 
Lettuce Seed. 


Choice stock and best variety for pre under glass. 


Per pkt., 10¢c.; per ounce, 75c., post-paid. 

Our New IMustrated Catalogue of Choice Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds, also Agricultural Implements and Ma- 
chines, for 1873, sent free to all applicants. 

Address 

R. D. HAWLEY, Hartford, Ct. 


Garden and Flower Seeds 


FOR 1873. 

Descriptive Catalogue, containing 98 pages, sent to all ap- 
plicants inclosing stamp. Wholesale Price-list to dealers 
free on application by mail. 

SCOBiIE, REED & SMITH, Scedsmen, 

{37 Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Successsors to W. W. Knox & J. Knox. 
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Illustrated Catalogue 
and Floral Guide, 


IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND FRENCH, 
Mailed free to all applicants, 


WESTERN-GROWN SEEDS! 


Over 200 varieties of the choicest and rarest Vegetables 
and Flowers, the Sapien gre best and cheapest in market, 
Among which will be found the New Peach Tomato and 
Eugene Winter Squash, proven to be superior to anything 
offered. Price only 10c. per paper. Most of the leading 
varieties only 5c. per packet. 

Satisfaction in all cases guaranteed. Descriptive Cata- 
logues tree to all. Address H. BEYER, New London, Iowa, 
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Reliable Field and Garden Seeds, 
BUY OF THE GROWER! 


Upon receipt of 25c., I will forward, to any address, m 
Catalogue for 1878, containing a list of the old and tried, 
besides many new and valuable varieties of Seeds. Also, 
samples of the following Seeds mailed free for trial: One 
packet Sculptured-seed Watermelon—a new variety. Two 
samples of Oats—White Probesteier and Yellow Lithunarian 
—the best from fifteen varieties tested. Two of Wheat— 
White Louzelle and Red Barille. The White Louzelle, first 
introduced by the Agricultural Department at Washington, 
was sent out in small quantities for trial in 1871, and met 
with great favor, having yielded in some localities at the 
rate of 54 bushels per acre. 
Catalogue, without samples, free. Address 
Ss. B.: FANNING, 
Jamesport, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 


= E WD 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE. 


Elegant Books on Window Gardening, etc. 
GIVEN AWAT 


as premiums to our customers. See our richly 
illustrated,tinted Catalogue for1873,now ready 
Free toall. WOOD & HALL, Geneva, N.Y. 


Seed Potatoes. 


Buy direct from the Grmver.—Early Ro 25 per bbl. 
Lave Rowe $4 Peerless, $2.75. ri Seats) a 
INITIO Pe oe of 1872, fresh and genuine, 
from selected onions. Wo Scullion seed. Large Red Wethers- 
field, yo Round Red and Yellow Danvers. Each $2 per 
Ib., by mail, post-paid; 4 Jb., $1.25. 














SEE in another column offer -of new varieties of seeds 
for trial upon ees: of 25c. to pay postage. Send for Cata- 
‘ NNIN 


logue, Address G, Jamesport, N. Y. 


B. FA 











Canada Victor Tomato. 


I introduce to the Great Public this season a new Tomato 
(see reading matter of this paper), which is probably the 
earliest of all varieties. Kvery nmarketman will find com- 
bined in it just what he wants—viz.: extreme earliness with 
large size, the round or oval shape, solidity. richness of 
color, with an entire freedom from that greenness and 
cracking around the stem (which is a bad fauit with some 
sorts), and first-class cropping qualities. 

Single package of 25 seeds, 25 cts.; five packages, $1.08. 
Packages of seed selected from the few very earliest, 58 cts. 
each. Dealers supplied at a liberal discount. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





E PEW’S GREENHOUSES.— 
First-class stock at wholesale and retail. Specialties 

this season: Bouvardia Jesaminoides; Carnations; Gera- 
niumsin 20named sorts ; Roses; Calceolarias ; Coleus in great 
variety—besides the usual Greenhouse plants. Are in a fine 
and healthy condition, and are now ready for delivery. 
Please send for price-list. TUNIS DE PEw, florist, Nyack, N.Y. 


To Farmers and Marketmen. 


You want none but the very best of seed, grown from 
carefully selected seed stock. With the money you have to 
invest in manure, help, and glass, you know you can not 
afford to use any other ; you feel very anxious about it; 





TRY MINE; Catalogues free to all. 
N. 13.—Call in the Spring, and see what onions, cabbages, 
etc., I set out to grow seed from. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





aD FINE FLOWERING PLANTS 

Prepaid, by Mail or Express, for $5. 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, 

WARRANTED FRESH AND RELIABLE. 


for $5.00. 
6 ast, Geraniums for $1. 


Venango Co., Pa. 
7 ast. Bulbs for $1.00. 














w= (6 fine Fuchsias for $1.00. is 6 fine Roses for $1.00..@ 
© lFor $1.00 you may select |= | My Illustrated Cata-|g 
8 Seeds in “packets, or ® |logue, containing about 4 
5 Plants, at Catalogue r 100 pages, of new Plants, |x 
& |prices, amounting to|g \|Flower and Vegetable/& 
Pa |1¢1.20; for $2.00, amount- & Seeds, mailed free. _ 

fling to $2.50; for $5.00,/5| I pack in boxes’ and u 
& |amounting to $6.50. # |label all Plants except & 
3 The entire 7 collections, | | Verbenas. > 
& numbering 50 Plants, | , |\CHARLES A. REESER,|* 
¢ jsen repaid, by mail. Pleasantville, 

- ent, prep y ’ 4 4 
< ” a 
© = : 





BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS, 
Suitable for Immediate Flowering. 


SENT SAFELY BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 

5 Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., $2. 
For 10c. additional we send “MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM 
Ross.” Elegant Descriptive Catalogue, 10c., or presented 
free to every purchaser. 

THE DINGEE_& CONARD CO., 
ROSE-GROWERS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


DOUBLE TUBEROSE, 


Splendid flowering bulbs. No. 1, extra size, lic. each; 3 for 
5c.; $l per doz.; $6 per 100; by mail, prepaid, with diree- 
tions for flowering. 
Carnation Pink Plants, best winter-blooming, varieties, 
20c. exch; $2 per dozen, post-pa > 
Descriptive Catalogue of Plants, etc., free. 
CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa: 


QEE our ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
of Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds betore ordering 
elsewhere. Sentfree. Address 

T. CADWALLADER & BRO., Richboro, Pa, 











ETHERSFIELD ONION,—I am 
as a fine stock of the above, tree by mail,at 
$1.50 per lb. Catalogues free. Send for one, 
G. A. LAW, Roslindale, near Boston, Mass, 


@ WEET-POTATOES for SEED! 
\” Nansemend, pure and sound, $2 three pecks. Bottom 
ee on big lots. Send for circular. Directions for sprout- 
ng with each lot. Plantsin May, $20 fer 10,000. 

W. W. RATIBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 


QEED POTATOES :SPECIALTY. 
VERMONT EARLY ROSE and all the best 
varieties in fine condition. Send orders to TA'TEM 
DAVENPORT, 1, 2, and 4 Del. Av. Mkt., Philadelptia, Pa. 


I ATE ROSE POTATOES.— Also « 
4° full assortment of sn jor vegetable and best flower 
eceds. JOHN W. TUTHILL, Speonk, Long Island, N. Y. 
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SPEECH OF GENERAL A. §. DIVEN, 


DELIVERED AT THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, AT A DINNER 
GIVEN TO THE MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK, AND 
PRESIDED OVER BY GOVERNOR JOHN A. DIX. 





Mr, Presmpent AND GENTLEMEN: My under- 
standing is that we have assembled here to-night 
to discuss the question whether there is to be es- 
tablished in this, the metropolis of the United 
States, an enterprise that will reflect honor upon 
the people of this great city, or whether we shall 
allow, by our supineness, an interior town, with- 
out natural advantages, to grasp from us the 
great benefits that are to be gained by the carry- 
ing out of this enterprise. The enterprise under 
consideration here to-night was fairly inaugurated 
in 1870, and would have been carried through 
then but for the fact that the charter of the 
Company was defective, and, after being fairly 
started, had to be suspended. Twice was the Goy- 
ernor’s veto interposed to prevent our success. 
But for these difficulties, the people of Philadel. 
phia would not have asked or Congress granted a 
series of acts by which Philadelphia is to be 
honored and enriched by the holding of a World’s 
Fair, and by the United States proclaiming to all 
the world that Philadelphia is the commercial mc- 
tropolis of this country. 

The object of this Company is to purchase land 
and erect on the same a building which shall be 
used as a perpetual World’s Fair, Trade Mart, 
Garden of Plants, and popular Art Museum. The 
City of New York could afford to carry out the 
objects here set forth as a city, and would be 
amply repaid. The people of New York could 
afford to spend millions of dollars in such ob- 
jects, and would be amply repaid in the increased 
commerce and wealth and civilization which such 
enterprises invariably bring. But, aside from these 
high and patriotic motives, there is a reason which 
is stronger than all; that has done more in the 
past and will do more in future to consummate 
large projects—and that is the love of gain. In 
short, if this enterprise is carried out, it will ac- 
complish this for those who aid and assist it. 

It will make money; it will increase trade and 
ecommerce ; it will tend to elevate and civilize the 
people of New York and of the world; it will 
dignify labor. The children of all those that in 
any way assist it will point with pride and honor 
¢#o the work which their forefathers planned and 
executed. 

in 1870 the Industrial Exhibition Company con- 
tracted for all the land bounded between Ninety- 
eighth wad One Hundred and Second Streets and 
Third and Fourth Avenues, comprising in all 3553 
lots. The'contract price of this land was $1,700,- 
000. $200,000 has been paid. There remains to 
be paid $1,500,000. It is proposed that the balance 
due on this land shall be paid with the money 
Taised for the sale of stock. To do this, it is nec- 
essary that there be sold $1,875,000 of sfock, at 80 
cents on the dollar. This will net the Company 


$1,500,000 in cash. This land will have cost the’ 


parties owning the same $4,790 per lot. It was 
worth in 1870, taking the opinions of good judges 
of real estate, at least that amount. In the two 
years and more that the land has been held, it has 
increased some in valuc, and good judges of real 
estate say now that it is worth not less than $6,000 
per iot, which would make the 355 lots worth $2,- 
136,000. The prevailing opinion of real-estate men 
is that this would sell for $7,500 per lot, or $2,- 





652,500. Taking the lowest valuation put on | 


this land by any one, and there is a profit of 
$430,000; taking the highest valuation, and there 
is a profit of $952,500 in the carrying out of this 
contract alone. It has been asked why the con- 
tract for the land could not be extended beyond 
the present limit—viz., Feb. 1, 1873. The reason 
is simple: The parties owning the land can get, 
without a doubt, $430,000 more than the Indus- 
trial Exhibition Company are called on to pay. 
Those persons who purchase the first $2,225,000 
of this stock become the absolute owners of this 
valuable tract of land, and they can decide 
among themselves whether they will sell the 
same or whether they will erect a Crystal Palace. 

As this meeting is called for the purpose of 
considering not only the purchase of the land, but 
the erection of a trade-mart or perpetual World’s 
Fair and Museum, it is proper to state the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the carrying out of the 
whole project. I have already shown—so that 
it is patent to all who are interested in or judges 
of real estate in the City of New York—that the 
smallest amount of profit that could be made in 
purchasing this land would be in the neighbor- 
hood of half a million dollars. This is a large 
profit, and I will now proceed to show that, how- 
ever profitable the purchase of this land may be 
as a real-estate venture, it would be still more 
profitable should the purchasers of the lard erect 
on the same the enterprise proposed. 

Popular phrase has dubbed the proposed build- 
ing a Crystal Palace. The common acceptation 
of this name is a light, airy structure of glass 
and iron, subject to destruction from different 
causes. The building to be erected by the Indus- 
trial Exhibition Company should be substantial 
and fire-proof, and should be built in such a 
manner as to be readily converted into dwelling- 
houses or places of business. To provide for a 
change in the uses of the building, as well as to 
make it the more attractive for the present pur- 
pose, as well as for economy in construction, the 
building should be 125 feet deep, and should be 
built entirely around the ground, leaving a court 
in the center. It should be five stories in hight. 
Each floor should be an open floor. This would 
give a space 125 feet wide and 3,700 feet long 
for each floor. The court in the center would be 
twice the size of Madison Square. This court 
should be covered. The court could be used as 
a garden of plants and for places of amusement. 
The four main floors would be an Industrial Ex- 
hibition and trade-mart. The top floor could be 
an art-gallery and museum and a public gallery. 
To make such 2 building of iron, the largest esti- 
mate of cost, which included the erection of the 
most magnificent dome in the world, is $9,000,- 
000, or an expense of $25,400 per lot. This is 
the largest cost. An iron building that will be 
more magnificent than any building of its kind 
in the world, and one that all the world would 
wish to see, can be erected for $7,000,000, which 
would be an expenditure of $20,000 per lot. A 
granite building can be erected for a still less 
sum, and a brick building for a cost of about 
$4,000,000. 

These figures may seem and are large; but, to 
fully comprehend them, suppose this were the 
ease: The gentlemen here to-night purchase this 
land, and they decide that they do not wish to 
erect a building, bat see a larger profit in selling 
the land to individuals. 
as many persons, and each person proceeds to 
erect for himself a house. At the end of a year 
or so there is a house on cach lot. Now, the 
amount of money that would be paid out for 
each house, in as good a locality as this in New 
York, would average about $22,000—which would 
make a total expenditure of $7,810,000. Pre- 
suppose another case: This land is bought; the 
Industrial Exhibition building is built; the one 
hundredth birthday celebrated, and a World’s Fair 
held. The stockholders decide it would be un- 
profitable to continue the enterprise as an exhibi- 
tion. Partitions are immediately made, running 
from cellar to roof, and you have a series of dwell- 
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a 
ing-houses unsurpassed by any in the whole world- 
a beautiful view from the windows of the outside. 
and a park of twelve acres in the center, and acces. 
sible to the owners of these houses and no others, 
The entrances to the houses could be made entirely 
from the court. Some time in the future this plan 
will be carried out by clubs of gentlemen who 
desire to give to their families more comfort anq 
more luxury than is now afforded by the Ordinary 
house. Go to the rear of your own house when 
you go home to-night, and look at the immense 
amount of waste room that the court of the 
buildings on your block has, and think at what 
a slight cost to each house it would be to make 
the court a place where your children could spend 
their play-hours. The result of the plan and the 
cost of the building above described is that you 
have crected a building that ought to pay for the 
purposes intended; but, if it does not, you havea 
series of dwelling-houses erected, at an expense of 
$20,000 per lot, or less, which is some $3,000 or 
$4,009 per lot less than would be expended on the 
same if individuals should crect separate houses, 
and you have an increased amount of room. The 
number of square feet of space which would be 
available for use, if individual houses were erected, 
would be, on each floor, 384,000 square feet; 
while by the combination plan there would be of 
available house-room 462,500 square feet, being 
a difference of 78,500 square feet in favor of the 
combination building. That is, you have 52 lots 
more covered by buildings and available for dwell- 
ings, and you have utilized the waste ground. In- 
stead of a barren waste, you have a beautiful 
garden of plants, and all this at an expense of 
several thousand dollars per lot less than if in- 
dividuals had built overtheselots. To realize these 
figures, go into the rear of any house on Fifth 
Avenue and Jook into the court-yard, and multiply 
the vacant space in one court-yard cight times. I 
have been thus tedious for the purpose of show- 
ing you that, in case you invest your money in 
a ‘* Crystal Palace ’’ project, and the Crystal Palace 
is a failure, complete and entire, still you have 
made a good investment. 

What the chances of this project paying as an In- 
dustrial Exhibition are I will now endeavor to show 
you. - There will be in the building I have-described 
a garden of plants. This should be made, as it 
can be (and the estimates given cover the cost of 
80 doing), a tropical garden, with fountains and 
walks and statuary, and cvery known plant and 
flower. Every cne who goes into the building 
should be allowed, without hindrance or charge, 
to go at will in this beautiful garden. Is there a 
person in New York who would not visit such a 
garden? Then there is to be an art-gallery and 
museum and library. These would occupy the top 
floor. This Jeaves the four main floors of the build- 
ing for exhibition purposes. 

It must be borne in mind that the Company’s 
enterprise differs from all of its predecessors not in 
its essential character as an exhibition, but in its 
many additional features of great value. They have 
This Company will do all 
they did, and will, in addition, make its exhibition 
building one vast trade-room or bazar. Manufac- 
turers, merchants, and producers will not only be 
allowed to exhibit their wares, but also to advertise 
and make sale of them in the building, replacing 
them with other goods, and thus securing a con- 
stant succession of noveltics to interest visitors. 
The same with artists who exhibit their pictures 
in the galleries, As fast as they sell one they will 
hang another, and so bring lovers of art agcin and 
again to the Exhibition. There will be in the 
main building 1,574,400 square feet of space to be 
rented to those exhibitors who desire to make sales. 
Each flocr will be open, and the space occupied by 
an exhibitor simply inclosed by a rail, thus affording 
ample opportunity for visitors who have no inten- 
tion of purchasing to inspeet articles on exhibition as 
closely as those who come to buy. It is calculated 
that a space of 120 square feet would give all the 
accommodation which an ordinary exhibitor would 
require. The Company, then, would be able to 
rent out no less than 13,120 such spaces, for whieh 
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it proposes to charge at the rate of $1 per annum 
per square foot. It will also furnish everything 
requisite at moderate annual charges. 

The following will be the charges to an exhib- 
itor for aspace of 120 square feet for one year: 


120 square feet, at $1..............-++ $120 
GB GOT. GRTBO Ss ono ce ccc ce ccccc cd cecse 100 
WORE aii ee Sas Fo 6 TG Se ccs coe . & 
po EER ae eee ie eee EOE EET 50 
Pe orice w dae ss cee pe Sass sass t hse 50 
ee RR FER Ee COTE 50 
Mra FOB. os 6 sons vs cgecanaseceess 50 

NN iss suka s ape e ee Shs Sunondan Sess $445 


For this moderate rent any manufacturer or mer- 
chant may have a store, in which to make sales 
and exhibit his goods, located where visitors may 
reach it, landing at the very doors, from the fol- 
lowing steam railroads: Hudson Riverand New 
York Central, Harlem, New York and New Haven, 
New York and Boston, New York and Westchester, 
Vanderbilt’s Rapid Transit, Madison Avenue, Third 
Avenue, and Second Avenue Horse Railroads, with 
water communication at East River, only 1,600 
feet distant. It is very fairly estimated that the 
charges for gas, water, heat, police, janitor, and 
the entrance-fee will not only pay all the running 
expenses of the institution, but will also furnish 
a handsome revenue to the Company. But then 
there is the $120 a year rent for the space. This 
would be profit, and would amount annually to 
$1,574,400. It is estimated that the number of 
visitors to the Exhibition will average 6,500 per- 
sonseach day. The charge of admission will be 50 
cents for each person. Thus the daily income from 
this source will be $3,250, amounting in a year of 
300 days to the large sum of $975,000. Then there 
will be 96 stores below the main floor of the 
building, each of which will be 25 feet wide, 32 feet 
high, and 125feet deep. The Company expects to 
be able to rent these stores at $1,000 each, thereby 
adding $96,000 more to the annual revenue. It 
must not be forgotten that in these estimates the 
large sum of $4,264,000, accruing from the charges 
for gas, water, etc., has all been set aside to cover 
the running expenses of the Company, though 
probably one third of it will be profit. But, apart 
from this, the recapitulation of the Company’s 
estimated income makes a splendid showing. It is 
as follows: 


Rent of 13,120 spaces............ $1,574,400 
Rent of 96 stores..........ceeee 96,000 
Receipts from daily visitors........ 975,000 

RU sg bas annwsonse ee vece ccd $2,645,400 


These estimates have been purposely made low. 
The number of daily visitors has been put lower 
than the number known to have visited any similar 
institution, and no account has been taken of what 
may be received from restaurants and special places 
of amusement. Still, at the lowest calculation, 
there will be an annual income of $2,645,400 to 
be divided. 

In order to show to those who are unfamiliar with 
these subjects that the Company is more than justi- 
fied in anticipating that its income will be much 
larger, the following statistics of the results of 
other exhibitions are appended. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that none of these exhibitions were 
open more than six months. 

During the Exhibition of 1851, in London, it was 
visited by 6,201,856 paying visitors and 2,312,000 
free visitors. 200,000 season tickets were sold, 
which were probably presented atthe doors 20 or 30 
times each during the 144 days the Exhibition re- 
mained open. The large sum of $2,500,000 was taken 
at the doors of the Exhibition building. The vis- 
itors spent $8,615,000 in the Exhibition building. 
The receipts of the railroad companies running into 
London were increased $4,000,000 by carrying 
passengers to see the Exhibition. Calculating an 
expenditure of £10 ($50) by each person who visited 
the Exhibition, and we have the enormous sum of 
$310,092,800 put in circulation among the shop- 
keepers of London. It is estimated that the rail- 
roads and different branches of trade realized extra 
Profit to the amount of $64,000,000, solely in con- 
sequence of the Exhibition. ‘ 





At the Exhibition at Cork, in 1852, there were 
74,095 daily admissions and 54,936 season-ticket 
holders, and this foracity with only a population of 
80,000. Ifa circle be described, with the City Hall 
of New York as its center, having a radius of 12 
miles, it would inclose a population of 2,500,000 
people, exclusive of the vast numbers who are al- 
ways to be found registered on the lists of visitors 
at our numerous hotels, and none of whom would 
be likely to leave the city without having first paid 
a visit to the Industrial Exhibition. 

Dublin had 634,523 daily visitors to its Exhi- 
bition, in 1854; while 366,745 tickets were sold. 

The population of Paris in 1855 was about 
1,200,000. 5,433,564 persons, who paid at the door, 
visited the Exhibition and Art Gallery during the 
few months they were open in that year. 

In Manchester, in 1857, an Exhibition was given 
of Works of Art. It was open only a few months; 
but 1,530,538 persons paid at the doors and 283,177 
season tickets were sold. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place to 
give the number of visitors to the Central Park 
during the last 10 years, for a great number of 
visitors will certainly pass direct from the Park 
to the Industrial Exhibition. 


Visitors to Central Park in 1862...... 4,195,593 
Visitors to Central Park in 1863...... 4,326,500 
Visitors to Central Park in 1864...... 6,120,179 
Visitors to Central Park in 1865...... 7,593, 139 
Visitors to Central Park in 1866...... 7,839,373 
Visitors to Central Park in 1867...... %,227,855 
Visitors to Central Park in 1868...... %,089,'798 
Visitors to Central Park in 1869...... 7,350,957 
Visitors to Central Park in 1870...... 8,628,826 


Visitors to Central Park in 1871...... 10,764,411 


The Sydenham Palace, near London, has been 
in operation seventeen years. It is eight or nine 
miles from London. When it was first built 
there were but few residences near it. During 
these seventeen years four large cities have sur- 
rounded it. It is annually visited by over 2,000,- 
000 people. During the time it has been open it 
has received visitors equal to ten visits for every 
man, woman, and child in London. Railroads 
have been compelled to make long detours and 
to construct branches running to it. Consider 
that, aside from the Central Park, New York has 
no great attraction, while London has so many— 
no less than six places of equal interest with the 
Sydenham Palace—and you will be able the bet- 
ter to judge of the large number of persons 
that will visit this Industrial Exhibition. Let 
every New Yorker consider that the Island of 
New York is limited, that the ground selected 
will be in the center of the business and dwelling 
portion of the city, that this location is sur- 
rounded with steam and horse railroads, that it 
practically has a water-front connecting with 
Brooklyn and Williamsburgh, that this is the last 
piece of ground on New York Island large enough 
to accommodate a Crystal Palace and controlled 
by one body of men, that if this is not secured 
now it will forever debar New York from having 
such an institution. 

It being possible that fears may be entertained 
by some of the gentlemen who take the initiative 
in this matter as to the ultimate completion of a 
building as magnificent as the one contemplated, 
careful arrangements have been made to secure 
them step by step as the enterprise progresses. 
The $2,250,000 of stock held by these gentlemen 
being but a portion of $7,000,000, which is the 
whole capital stock of the Company, the balance 
of the stock has been deposited with the Union 
Trust Company, to be by it held and used only 
for the construction of the building, as the cost 
from time to time accrues, and the first $2,250,- 
000 are made a special lien upon the land, to the 
exclusion of the balance, until such balance is 
used upon the building and in appreciating the 
value of the property. Thus it will be seen that 
those who pay for the land will be virtually the 
owners of it, and with them will rest whether 
the Crystal Palace will be built or not. If they 
decide to go no further than the mere purchase 
of the land, they can do so. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOW TO SAVE 
ALL THE FRUIT 
THIS YEAR. 

The American Fruit - Drier 


(See Illustration on page 89 of this paper.) 





Recently invented and patented, is the result of 
long experiment to secure an apparatus within 
the means of all fruit-growers, and yet adapted 
to the largest operations, which will turn out 
fruit unimpatred in tts good qualities. 

It has been thoroughly tested with fruits of 
“all kinds, and the products are pronounced by 
competent authorities, such as Thomas Meehan, 
editor of the Gardener's Monthly, Prof. George 
Thurber, editor of the American Agriculturist, 
and .others, to be of 
Better Quality than any before 

Exhibited. 


The construction of the American Fruit- 
Drier is such that all the sugar of the fruit is 
retained, its flavor is unimpaired, its color is of 
the most attractive brightness, it is kept entire- 


as everybody wants, and will command the 
readiest market at highest prices. 


The American Fruit - Drier 


Is so simple in plan and in working, that any 
carpenter can make it, and any ordinary laborer 
operate it. Its capacity can be adapted to small 
or large operations. The ordinary family size 
will in favorable weather dry apples as fast as 
two persons can prepare the fruit. The cost is 
so moderate, that every farmer can profitably 
buy it to save the surplus product of his orchard 
or fruit-yard. 

Circulars giving full particulars of the American Drier, 
together with the cost of construction, price of individual] 
or farm rights, etc., mailed to all applicants inclosing stamp 
to prepay postage. 


The American Fruit- Drier. 


Farm rights to make and use the American Fruit-Drier, 
together with printed directions and specifications—so that 
any joiner or carpenter can make it, and any handy man set 
it up ready for operation—together with license and a 
stamped plate bearing the date of Letters Patent, forwarde@ 
by mail or express on receipt of price as follows: 

For No. 1, $10; for No. 2, $15; for No. 8, $20; for larger 
sizes, special rates according to business requirements. 

Send money by post-office money-order, payable at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., or by registered letter addressed to the Amer- 
ican Drier Co., at Loudon, Franklin Co., Pa., or by express, 
prepaid, to Ryder’s Station, for the 

AMERICAN DRIER COMPANY, 


Don’t all Speak at Once! 


One or more Agents wanted in each of the Counties of 
every State in the Union to introduce and sell the right to 
make and use the 


AMERICAN FRUIT-DRIER. 


A chance for ALL Nurserymen, Tree-Dealers, Fruit-Grow- 
ers, Farmers, Farmers’ Wives, Sons, and Daughters, Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, etc. 

Inclose stamp for circulars and terms to agents, addressed 
to the 


AMERICAN DRIER COMPANY, 
Loudon, Franklin Co., Pa. 








ly clean, and is, in short, just such dried fruit © 
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SHRUBS, PLAN es: : 


SPRING OF 1873. 
We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers io our 
large and complete stock of 
tandara and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
poy ines, Fmall Fruits. 
ymca rees, Shrubs, Roses. 
ew and Rare Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


ard and Lye: us ts. 
ew & re Green & Hot House Plants. 
Small parcels . fae by mail when desired. 
Promptattention given to all inquiries. 
Descriptive as see a aa iced Catalogue sent prepaid, 
8, a8 follows: 


No. a—Fruits, 10, wee 2—Oriamental Trees, 10¢. 
No, Shes» emg 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 


zuavra isi. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, Ne YY. 





- TREES, SHRUBS, 


and general Mursery Stock. wy wotenele and Retail Cat: : 
logues = aek, application. WILLIAM H. MO 
(Successor to Mahlon Moon.) Mor risville, Bucks Co., ty 


Nurserymen, Dealers, aud Agents. 


I have twelve (12) acres of fine Ist-class Apple Trees, 1-yr.- 
old heads, that must be sold, as the ground lease expires this 
spring. me, and see rr a or address for information 


° « 


Riverside Nurseries, Lewisburg, Pa. 


ENGLISH NURSERY & PLANT 

FARM.—Specially laid out to meet American de- 
mand. THOS. THORNTON, Heatherside Nurseries, 
Bagshot, Surrey, England, devotes special attention to 
Trees and Plants (especially Fruit Stocks) suitable for the 
supply of AMERICAN orders. 

THE HEATHERSIDE NURSERIES occupy 300 acres, of 
which 1:0 acres are covered with Conifers, Ornamental 
‘rrees and Shrubs, Fruit and Forest Trees. Rhododendrons, 
Roses, etc. These are grown in peaty loam, on elevated 
table-land, and are hence peculiarly adapted to stand long 
voynges. Priced Catalogues and all information furnished 
on application. Orders to be xccompanied by a remittance 
on London; and T. TH N, on his part, refers pur- 
chasers, as to his trustworthiness, to Messrs. W. H. POWER 
& CO., 23 William Street. New York, from whom priced 
catalogues may be obtained. 


Macedon & Lakeview Nurseries. 


Orange Quince Cuttings, from bearing trees, $4 per M. 
Large stock Berry Plants at lowest living rates. Full assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Greenhouse Plants. 














ue ne or iiechaon. Wayne oo. yt. ply vr Ae & 
1,000,000 err ee Rn LANTS. 
500,000 ree LANTS. 


200,000 siacxserrizs. 
100,000 currants. 


Also GOOSEBERRIES, GRAPES, etc.,etc. Parties eid 
to ot in ma Pie ECL Aes that can be relied on as GENU 
“4 will do well to correspond with us. 
ce lint free. 


A. M. PURDY. Patwrns, LF 
PURDY & "HANCE, SouTH BEnp, Inv. 


1 000 * wa aid AND OR- 
2 MENTAt. TREES for 
the Trade. Standard ! ts Apples, Plums, Cherries, 
Peac and a general line of Nursery Stock. 
G@ StanDARD aND DwarF Prar TREES OUR SPE- 
oraLtTy. Local and soon Agents wanted. 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED, 


New. ‘Kiso Apple, Pear, and a general assortment of hd 
for sale by PLANT SEED CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Established in 1845. Incorporated in 1872. 


_ Native Evergreens. 
= Vitz, White Pine, Spruce, and Hemlock. 
Sto 12 inches high, at $% per) 000: $10 for 5,000. 
free. §§ JAMES , Skaneateles, N. Y. 


10,000 srronscrens.Fe 
—S 

0! e for Hedges three 

SCHUYLER, Belleville, N. J. 


NNO FIRSTQUALITY six-year-old bearing 

























2,000 ve: rge ornames- 
; beets teen as fo 
by C.F. ERHARD, Dr Westside Lae Island, NY 
[ 2¥._A very large and com- 
I Praite, Shrubs, Roses, a 


ora and at reasonabl Gata: 
nis. besicsp HAN FORD, lumbus, O. 


Extra Jarge Pear, 


ine rade’ Small Gatgioe 





EVERGREENS. 


American Arbor-Vitze, seven sizes, all transplanted. 
Also the beautiful dwarf varieties, Hovey’s Golden, 
Hoopes’, Heath-leaved, Parsons’, Booth’s, etc., 
etc., in several grades. Irish and Swedish Junipers, 
Siberian Arbor-Vitze, and 4s full line of Nur- 
sery Stock. 

Send for the following Catalogues: 

No. . Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, pp. 31. 

No. 2. Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Ornamen- 
tals, pp. 92. 

No. 3. Wholesale List for Nurserymen and Dealers, pp. 16. 


anata, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hili Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 














600 Acres. 13 Greenhouses. 22a Year. 


Apples, ist class, perl 1,000, 5-7 ft., $50; 4-6 ft., $10. 
Raspberries, Doo ttle and Clark, per 1,000, $6. 
Herstine, per 100, $20. 
Blackberries, Kittatinny, per 1,000, $ 
Asparacus, 2 yrs., per 1,000, Giant, 3° “Conov vers, $6. 
Soft Maple, per 1 7000, 12-14 ft., $60; 14-20 ft., = 1-2 ft., $1. 
Black Walnut, per 100, 8-10 ft, $12 : 10-12 ft., $16 
Osage Orange Pl ants, ist class, 1 yr. 10,000, 
es Potatoes (Campbell’s), peck, $3; bush., $10; 


Flower, Vegetable, and Tree Seeds. 
Colored Plates of Fruits and Flowers, 5 samples for $1. 
Send 20 cents for 4 Catalogues. 


KF. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


Sweet Chestnut 
TREES. 


The largest stock in the world, at greatly reduced rates. 
Circulars free. Also a full line of superior Nursery Stock. 
Nineteenth year; 200 acres; 11 greenhouses. Address 


STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


EVERGREENSS Boys 


plant, free to all on root. of stamp. Address 
WM. MURTON & SON, 
Ailen’s Corner, Deering, Maine. _ 


PURDY’S 
SMALL FRUIT; 
INSTRUCTOR. 


bad EDITION. Over sixty pages. Price only 25 cents, 
post-paid. Every pee in the country who has even 
a rod square of ground should have a copy. It contains 
Plans and Drawings for laying out a Kitchen Vegetable and 
Fruit Garden, and also a Drawing for Laying Out and Plant- 
ing a large Market Plantation. ‘Gives full Instructions for 
Pl unting and Growing all kinds of Small Fruits, showing 
How to Plant, Propagate, and Grow, with fine Illustrations 
to assist in the same. Alsoa valuable article by yon. Worth- 
ington, of Ohio, on the “Culture of the Fig” 3 by J. 
Thomas, on “Small Fruits for the F amily” 3 a8 Well as ex- 
tracts of an address before the Farmers’ Club of R ochester, 

, on “ Farmers Growing Small Fruit,” by A. M. Purd 
Those who had our old ten-cent Instructor need not be told 
of the value of this. Tree Agents should have them to lend 
among their customers, for by so doing they could sell dou- 
ble the amount of Small Fruits they do. We can show more 
testimonials as to its practical value than can _ be produced 
by any publisher of any other work of its kind extant. 


Address A. M. PURDY, Patmynra, N. Y. 


Bushberg Vineyards 
and Nurseries. 


1873. CRAPE-VINES. 1873. 


We make the raising of Grape-vines a specialty, and offer 
our extensive and well-grown stock at ae, low rates. 
Price-lists for Spring i873 free. Addre 
ISIDOR BUSH & SON, Benbers; Jeff. Co., Mo. 


Apple and Peach Trees. 


We invite particular attention to our present stock on 
hand for sale, spring of 1878. Quality No. 1, and at prices to 
suit the times. Send for ene and Price-list. before 
ie 7 caeet ere. Addre 

RAKESTI PAW & PYLE. Willow Dela Nurseries, 
ester Co., Ra. 


























Trees p? eked to carry any distance. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


‘of Small Fruits, Bulbs, we meds Potatoes, etc., will be mailed 
free to all applicants. Addre 

& HEXAMER, 

New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


2] @TRAW BERRY PLANTS, — Hud- 
son’s Early, surpassing all others in size and produc- 
tiveness. Berrics.one onges each, ripening a ¥en, earlier 
than any other kind. a $i doz., $3 100, $15 . BO 
ger varieties. Send or Catal ee 

. 8 CARPENTER & SON, Kye, Westchester Seite: 7; 


W. M. C.WILSON’S WHOLESALE 
and [tetail Catalogues of Plants ison” etc., will 
be mailed to all applicants. 


98, Aston 1 
City Offices: 43 W. 14th of OSE ret. 

















R. B. PARSONS & Co. 


Offer in their large assortment of all the BEST VA- 

RIETIES, especially fine stocks of the following: 

{. DECIDUOUS LAWN-TREES. 

2. FRUIT TREES-—Apple, Pear, Cherry, etc, 

3. EVERCREENS-—of both the new and older 
sorts, 

4. HARDY 2nd TEA ROSES-strong plants, 

5. RHODODENDRONS-eralfted and hardy, in 
variety. 

6. FLOWERING SHRUBS — a large as- 
sortment. 

7. CHINESE AZALEAS-— in bloom. 

8. EVERGREEN THORN-‘for Hedges. 


(&~ To these and other portions of our stock the 
attention of large buyers is especially invited. Packages 
delivered in New York. For Catalogues, address 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


MOORESTOWN 
Small Fruit and Plant Farm. 


Prices Greatly Reduced for Cash. 


The Monarch of the West is the largest Doz. 100. 1,000. 
and best Strawberry.............cceeeees $3.00 $20.00 
President Wilder Strawberry............. 1.00 2.00 $10.00 
Wilson’s Albany and Charles Downing... 30 rb) 3.00 
Philadelphia RK aspberry, best old v ariety 50 2.00 15.00 
Brandywine we bright scarlet.. 75 4.00 30.00 
Pearl—excellent on strong land... ...... x5) 8.00 20.00 
Wilson Early gprcorneng best variety. 1 2.50 20.00 
Kittatinny and Lawton Blackberry...... 50 1.00 8.60 
Peac h Trees, best Vv arieties, 4 4 6% ft.... 1.50 8.00 60,00 
o 4% ft.... 1.00 6.00 40.00 
Conover’ S Colossal Asparagus Roots, 1 yr. 80 v5) 4.00 
2yr. 50 1,00 6.00 
= 6 Seed Cro >” $72, 44 B., 60c.; 1 B., $1. 
Pear and Apple Trees, Onion Sets, Potato Onions, Genuine 


‘Trophy Tomato Seed, Seed Potatoes, etc., and a large list of 
small-fruit plants in addition to the above. Send at once 
for Price-list, and order early. 

OS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Fruit Recorder & Cottage Gardener. 


A Monthly Paper at only $1.00a Year. Edited by A. M. 
PURDY. We want to send the January No. to every person 
in the country who is interested in Fruits and Home’s 
Adornment. Give us ycur address, and you will get that 
number by return mail. 

Address A. M. PURDY, Paumyra, N.Y. 


GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 


Time and money saved by ordering of me. I have the 
largest and best collection of [ee ll, ever offered for sale in 
the West. a free. dd 

J. HESSER, Plattsmouth, Nebraska, 


J. W. COBURN & CO., East Chester, N. Y., 


Offer this spring a choice stock of 
Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
Circulars upon application. 


“HEIKES TRIUMPHS 


Over the Seasons.” He offers from his extensive cellars a 
general romigy een ox Trees, Plants, Vines, and Seedlings, 
in larg que tities and in fine condition. Goods 
will be chrefa ly packed, -_ can be shipped at any time. 
Address " HEIKES, D Dayton, Ohio. 

















Can reach 20 feet and 
cut 2-in. limbs. Prices 


‘Tree-Pruners 
reduced, Also saw-mill 


AND tools. Manufactured by 


Pruning-Shears, | % 45° 530°R'y. 


The Rochester Berry-Basket. 
Zi Best in use. Prices low. Local agents 
§ wanted. Circulars free. 

5 Amaro nee ‘A ent 


HN S. LINS & CO, 
eames N.J. 











‘é . ° 9 
Herstine and Brandywine 
Raspberry, and plants of all the best varieties of smail 

fruits, at lowest abe 
SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N.J. 





yy AELIAM FARRY Pomona Nur- 

Cinnaminson, N. J acres in Berries. The 
Monarch. of the West is the largest and best. Peach-trees, 
Asparagus, and Rhubarb. Send for Catalogues. 


The Celebrated Bone Fertilizers, 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, or 
Dissolwed Bone. Send for Circulars. 


LISTER BROS., Newark, N. J. 


No Peruvian Guano. 


In lots from Agents’ Stores. 
DARRELL & CO., 83 Pearl st., N.¥- 








For sale by 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE 
Pure Fertilizers 


and the Chemical Conversion of Rock Guanos, Marlstones, 


Coprolites, and the Crude Phosphates of Lime and Alumina 


generally, into Various Valuabie Products. 
By CAMPBELL MORFIT, M.D., F.C.8. 
With Twenty-eight Ilustrative Plates drawn to Scale 
Measurements. 548 p., 8vo, cloth, $20. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 1 
23 Murray St., and 27 Warren St. 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 


OTSWOLD and SOUTH-DOWN Sheep. Fine 
Lambs at $15 each. Blooded Calves and Swine. Bulls 

and Cows. Shepherd Pups, $5, All kinds of Dogs, Maltese 
Cats, Madagascar Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, fancy Fowls, Tou- 
louse, Bremen, and Hong Kong Geese, Rouen, Aylesbury, 
and Musk Ducks. Bronze, Blue, and White Turkeys. Pea- 
cocks, Fancy Pigeons, Fagie, Swan, Eggs, etc. Also Horses. 
For sale by N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa. 


ESSEX PIGS. 
ESSEX PIGS. 
ESSEX PIGS, 
Pure, 


Well-Bred, 
Very Choice. 


Order Spring Pigs Now. 
Order Spring Pigs Now. 
Order Spring Pigs Now. 


My fall pigs are allsold. And I should esteem it a favor 
if those who intend buying spring pigs from me would order 
early. I have a number of very superior breeding sows, and 
hope to be able to furnish choice pigs. I Keep five stock 
boars, three of which are of entirely distinct strains, but all 
pure Essex. This enables me to furnish pigs not akin, and 
well suited to start a herd for breeding purposes. 

My prices for such choice thorough-bred stock are quite 
moderate, and I take special pains to select such pigs as will 
mate well together. 

My rule is to enter orders on receipt of five dollars, and 
when the pigs are old enough to wean, parties who have or- 
dered pigs are notified in their turn, and on receipt of the 
balance of the money the pigs are put in light, strong boxes, 
furnished with food for the journey, and delivered at the 
express Office without extra charge, I guarantee the safe 
delivery of the pigs. 

I should be glad to receive orders from the readers of the 
American Agriculturist. I think I can safely promise to 
give them good satisfaction. 

Address (with stamp) 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
TAYLOR’S GREAT COMPOUND 


HORSE and CATTLE FOOD. 


The unprecedented success that has marked the introdue- 
tion of this food is beyond parallel. It has given satisfaction 
in every case. Horses fed with this food have rapidly re- 
covered from the weakening and debilitating effects of the 
recent epidemic, and are now healthy examples of the good 
results of nutritious treatment. It has also been used with 
equal beneficial effects wit! cattle, sheep, swine, and even 
chickens. It isasure cure for bots and worms in horses, 
and the other incidental diseases of the young horse. It en- 
tirely eradicates chicken cholera, fattens oxen, enriches the 
milk of cows, and purifies the blood of all animals, 

Manufactured exclusively by the MANHATTAN FEED 
MILLS COMPANY. N. B. Taytor, President, 

Send for circulars. Business Office, 12 Bridge St., N. Y. 


Essex Pigs, Boot oftecent = 
Jersey Cattle, From my it 
White Leghorn °,,'":4 


pasteight years. G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J. 














UINBY & ROOT 
will send circular and price-list 
us toalia plicant: 
ST. JOHNSVILLE, MONTGOMERY CO., N. Y. 


Metropolitan 
Agricultural 


=~ COW: 


58 AND 60 CORTLANDT-ST., NEW YORK. 
I invite Farmers and Deaiers in Agricultural 
Implements to visit my extensive warehouse, 


where they may procure the most approved IM- 
LEMENTS Ay the FARM and GARDEN, at 


P. 
the VERY LOWEST market prices. 












— Warranted—$80 
to? wi PROYIAN QBANO- article to those an 
refer to pay a less price, butdo not guarantce it 
b be pure No. 1 Peruvian. 
—$30, $35 and $40 per ton. The 
pene Mm AI PRE collected daily from our New 
York markets, and is the best. 


POUDRETTE—The best Double Refine¢—$25 
per ton. 


LAND PLASTER—$1.75 per bbl, ott yer om 
x ME—Manufactu: 

db Syren PHOSPHATE OF LIM = has asplen- 

d reputation where known,and sells at the low 
price of $50 per ton. 

—Prepared for Horses, Swine, 

PA La Ay Tel per pound, : 

Send for Agricultural Almanac for 1873. 


H. B. GRIFFING, 


Successor to Griffing & Co., 
58 & 60 CORTLANDTSST.. N. Y- 


FIRST-CLASS EXUIBITION BIRDS. 


J. C. COOPER, of Cocos Hill, Limerick, Ireland, winner 
of the late Emperor’s Gold Medal at Paris, and several Gold 
Medals and Cups at New York, having won ten first prizes, 
besides several second, and the Silver Cup for greatest num- 
ber of points at Cork Show, 1873, has all these splendid 
Birds for sale: Dorkings, Spanish, Greve Coeur, White Emb- 
den and Gray Toulouse Geese, Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks 
and a few trios of magnificent Dark Brahmas and Buff 
Cochins, likewise Grand Black, Brown, Red, and Duck- 
wing Game, also a beautiful pen of Sebright and Game 
Bantams and Sultan Fowl. Can be shipped direct from 
Queenstown to New York or Boston. 

















1,500,000 ACRES 


OF THE 


J s a 
Most Fertile and Eligibly Located Lands, 
Suitable for FARMING and GRAZING, are offered 
FOR SALE to actual settlers, on the most liberal terms, 
by the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY, lying along their line of 
road in the State of Nebraska, 


The superior advantages that these lands possess in point 
of location, lying on the direct highway running and 
West between New York and rancisco, are ata glance 
comprehended by every one looking to a rapid increase in 
the value of real estate and farming lands. 

The SOIL is DEEP and RICH, and produces the 
heaviest Grain Crops in the country. The temperature of 
this section of the United States is Barticulerly favorable 
for raising Fruits and all kinds of Garden Weussables to 
perfection, and asa grazing country it even excels 
not only in point of the luxuriance of its grasses, but from 
the absence of the fly that troubles cattle. This section has 
abundance of good water, and is destined to become before 
long the fattening grounds of the large herds in the West. 
The climate is the most even and salubrious. The most 
liberal facilities will be extended to settlers on these lands. 
For further information and pamphlets, address 


W. A. TREFFENBERG, 
3! Nassau St., New York, 

Or E. N. MORILL, 
Land Commissioner, Hiawatha, Kan. 


MILLIONS OF ACRES 


IOWA & NEBRASKA LANDS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Burlington & Mo. River R.R. Co, 


On Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent Interest. 


Products will Pay, for the land and improvements much 
within the limit of this generous credit. Better terms are 
not offered, and — never will be. 

Circulars giving full particulars, gratis; call for all 
that are wanted to circulate. 

Come West and thrive—Friends will follow. 

A Sectional Map, showing the exact location of Iowa 
lands, is sold at 30 cents, and of Nebraska lands at same 
price. For Circulars and Maps apply to 

GEO. S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner, Burlington, Iowa. 


And please say in what Paper this advertisement was seen. 


A NEW COLONY IN KANSAS! 


At “SKIDDY,” in Neosho Valley, on 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, and TEXAS RAILWAY. 
Under the auspices of the 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF MIGRATION, 











Mr. Wm. P. Tomlinson, Local Agent, is on the ground, 
and will give advice and assistance in locating land. 





THE AMERICAN COLONIST AND HOME- 
STEAD JOURNAL, 
Containing maps, with full particulars as to the Orghniza- 
tion of the Colony, the Lands, Productions, Climate, Wood, 
Water, etc.. SENT FREE, on application to 
8. R. WELLS, Sec’y of the National Bureau of Migration, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





TOCK and DAIRY FARM for sale—400.acres— 
art timber, Ample dwelling barn, Cocberen etc. Only 
. Shours from New York. H. N. olt, 5 Coenties Slip. 





e6 EE-KEEPING IN A NUT: 
2 SHELL.’’—Giving full and simple directions for 
making see Fanidly with Bees. Mailed for 15 cts, 
ANKS & RUSSELL, Baltimore, Md. 





Choice Fowls and Eggs. 


PARTRIDGE COCHINS, DARK BRAHMA, PLYMOUTH 

ROCK, and 27 other varieties of Fowls and Eggs, for sale by 
i. R. PERKINS, 238 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 

Inclose stamp and send for Circular, 











HORTHORN BULL for sale, 
Pedigree perfect, 
JOHN MILLER, Point Abino P. O., Ontario: 


AYES HERE HEIFERS for sale. Fine 
points. Pedigrees perfect. Melville E. Mead, Darien,Ct. 





With changed 

Bulletin is now 

mended as a wide-awake Journal to breeders and _ fanciers 
all points, and most beautifully illustrated. 

Address P. O. Box 316, New York City. 
seen this. Monthly. $1.25 per year. Specimen copy 10 cts. 
Bees FOR HA‘TCHING—From pure 
Gray Dorking, Light Brahma, $2 doz.,2 doz. $3, 4 doz, $5. 
$2doz. Large Bronze Turkeys, $4 doz. Wesend fresh-laid 
choice Light Brahma Cocks at $5 eac 

for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to poultry 
Wrieut'’s NEw Work on Povuttry, containing 50 sapes> 
one no. for a sample, and see the jinest work of the kind ever 
NE (y=) 
BLACK BASS for stocking ponds. 
E&és FOR HATCHING—at 
wo 


“Pet-Stock, Pi 
- title and en- 
e 0C 5 igeon larged _ scope, 
AND The Poultry 
2 issued by the 
Poultry Bulletin,” |es3¢, Fo: 
and is com- 
of POULTRY, PIGEONS, RA ».and PET- 
STOCK of all kinds, giving news and full information on 
Subscription $1.00 a year. 
THE ASSOCIATED FANCIERS. 
THE POULTRY WORLD. 
Do not subscribe for ary work on poultry until you have 
Address 
POULTRY WORLD, 
HARTFORD, CT. 
and _ imported fowls.—Partridge, Buff Cochin, Dark 
Brahma, Houdans, $8 doz., 2 duz. $5. White Leghorn, Silver 
Our Light Brahma Cock weighs 13% lbs. Silver Spangled 
Hamburg, Golden Sebright Bantam, B. B. R. Game Bantam, 
eggs, which accounts for their hatching well. Sent to any 
State in the Union. Send for descriptive Catalogue. A few 
in 
W. S. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
HE AMERICAN STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
breeders. It governs the awards at exhibitions. Seni, 
post-paid, for 50 cts. 
plates in colors. Published in 25 nos. Issued semi-montiily. 
Price 50 cts. per no., sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. 7ry 
attempted. Address H. H. SropparD, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of Tuz Pouttry Worxp. % 
BRONZE TURKEYS (27 2 
Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
prices, from the following Fowls of Premium 
and Jmported Stock: Partridge Cochins L Brahmas, Hou- 
dans, B. R. Game antams, Write for Circular 


an e 
with full descriptions and prices. Address 
A. M. CAREY, Selin’s Grove, Pa, 





HE Superior HAY SPREADER 


ca 
P| uigttuess & prpassed for Workmanship, Durability, 





ees of pare Sret-ebies Light and Dark 
mas artri 
rates. ‘Address, 9 with stamp. ie eR OB Lock Havens! Pa. 


op AMES SHEPARD, Bristox, Cr., Breeder of 
pure-bred 8. 8. Ilamburgs, G. L. Sebright Bantams 
Houdans, Dark Brahmas, and White Leghorns. Kggs and 
Fowls. Send stamp for new illustrated circular. 


PueE Western Reserve Poultry-Breeders? Asso- 
ciation offer for sale Fowls and Eggs from their im- 
ported Stock. Also lerrets, and twelve varieties of Pigeo! 


Address, with stamp, R. L. MALLORy, Sec'y, Akron, O. 








URE-BRED FOWLS and Eggs for 
sale.—Bralimas, Cochins, Houdans, Ha 
horns, Games, Bantams, Rouen Ducks, and ‘keys. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-list. Address 
W, E, S!ITT, Columbus, Wis. 





QEND STAMP FOR PRICE-LIST 


-¥ Of Bee-Hives, Honey Extractors, Italian meres, Alsike 
Clover Seed, Pure-bred Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Song 
Birds, ete., to LITTLE MAN, springfield, Obio. 





E&és FOR HATCHING.—Dak 





rahma, $3; t do., $2; Plymou' 
ee GG. CORBETT, Novwise, Ct 
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28th Annual Report | sexx: «. socsnr....ooger: ¢ tects) © Watam ABY, CHAIR —1n witen 
et. and swing lon before toe 
JOHN MAIRS......... cakes (Merchant) 20 South Street, stand alone. erie can 
ok OF THE WM. H. APPLETON....(Appleton & Ths fp 549 nounced by alltobs ti a 
ax a 90. roadway. % 
ROBERT B. COLLINS....(Collins & Brothers Stationers) novel, jmmnsing, mysitying, 
roadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON..............:. (Banker) 33 Wall Street. queen fe the hey intro- 
A. BOOTH...... Cigeth & Edgar) 100 Wall Street. tender in the Maes Eve 


NEW YORK 
[PE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY 1, 1873. 


Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 


CM aan woae ap Zs'yise v0 0 $18,689,747 36 
Income. 


Premiums and annuities $6, 
Interest received and accrued..... 1,206,506 43 





7,515,407 05 
$26,205,154 41 


Disbursements. 
oN eT ee $1,408,519 87 
Dividends or and 1 Ret Premium 
on Canceled Policies............. 2,263,382 07 
Life Annuities, Macared, Endow- 
ments, and Reinsurance......... 50,606 56 
Comaniniens. Brokerages, “and 
Agency Expenses........... ..... 540,975 95 
Agents and Physicians’ $ 
ee RRS STE ee 111,681 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, 
Salaries, Printing, a 
9 MRE ree 255,185 49 
—-——_ 4,680,311 6 
$21,574,842 76 
Asse 


Cash in — ~<a in Bank, and on 





«a a aE $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United ‘States, New 
York State, and other oe 
> value $4,227,397 
ameubnhsd <-eeesdsoscodoseguetes 4,140,518 85 
Invested in’ New York City. Bank 
me (uenries = $16,827 at 
Osh om 41,549 00 
Real if 1,768, "174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by 
real estate ed at 000, - 
00, buildi thereon insured 
for over $11,000, , and the 
policies assigned to the Com- 
y as tional collateral 
SR bisensce tise sessccaress- 11,590,534 28 
Loans on y existing policies (the re- 
serve held by the Ce $2087. on 
these policies amounts to 
306 see) paesbscoacneccoscccctes 986,244 08 
Quarterly and Semi-annual pre- 
ai due subsequent to Jan. 
eh iets Lekvceep ses seeee 591,405 51 
Prémiums on existing policies in 
course of transmission and col- 
lection fortimeted , reserve on 
these cies, $800,000, included 
in Lia! nities} bkiseaseendbedeccosses 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents. ....... 29,083 08 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 1873.. 112,152 33 


21,574,842 76 
__ 85 157 88 388 


ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost 


Cash Assets, Jan, 1, 1873, $21, 667 000 14 


Te AS FOLLOWS: 
Amount of Adjusted Losses due 





ae to Jan. 1, 1873........ $281,542 00 
ount of Repo Losses 

awaiting proof, etc............... 192,670 00 
— Eeserved } ae Reinsurance 
aoe, oS icies, insuring 
ize 753 21 wantioipétinnr in- 
surance (at 4 ¥ “000,8e Carlisle 
participating (at 65, non-> 
peting at Se per cent, Car- 

et prem TB) cn sccccctus +--+. 19,418,926 46 
siagoe a ogg 2 Liye of 
ayable = e@ year 

ie. bore PITTITITTIT TTT 131,436 76 

20,024,575 22 


Divisible. Surplus, $1,642,494 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of 
Trustees has declared a reversionary Dividend, available on 
settlement of next annual premium, to participating poli- 
cies proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The 
cash value of such reversion may be used on settlement of 
premiums, if the policy-holder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring 
$27,096,273 61. 


* 





poet big tnirmey 
* cia . President of the New York Life 
VID DOWn....Devie Dows & Co. Merchants) 
South Street. 
Cc. depmeamene it oriagy —- nion’ Buildings, 





Dater, Miller iam and Ee 
cohen.) 











well panker) 35 Broad Street. 
OWERS .(Banker) 36 Broad Street. 

CHAS. L, ANTHONY.. (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods) 61 
eonard Street, 
SANFORD COBB....President Eagle Fire Insurance Com- 
any, 71 Wall Street. 

EDWARD MARTIN....(Cragin & Co., Provisions) 400 West 
Twelfth Street. 

EDWIN HOYT....(Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods) 100 
Franklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN....(H. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods) corner 
Cl turch and ¥ orth Streets, 


J. F. SEYMOUR..(J.F. pevoer & Co.) 78 V gee Street. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D......... 8 St. Mark’s Place, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS.. RN icaPresident of the New York 


Life Insurance Company. 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


CRE IKES IED. see Medical Examiners, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 





AMERICAN WASHER. 


PRICE, $5.50. 





The AMERICAN WASHER is the most perfect, com- 
plete, and successful Washer eyer offered to the public. ” 
For sale by 


A. H. FRANCISCUS.& €0., 
513 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








are offered in Elegant New Styles, with important 
improvements; their already brilliant reputation will be 
enhanced only by trial of their merits and not by publishing 
testimonials. Lovers of whatever is refined and progressive 
in music will be charmed by the beautiful orchestral effects 
of their 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS, 


Purity of Tone, Elegance of Design, and 
Thorough Construction. CIRCULARS WITH 
MUSIC FREE. (@ Agents wanted in every 
Town, Address 

GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 














= Youask WHY we can sell Firet 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290 

We answer=It costs less fae 
$300 to make any $600 Piano 
Se sold through Agents, all of whom 

Pemake 100 per Cte pee We 
have no Agents, but ship direct to 
families at t Factory price, and war- 
rant 5 Years, Send for illustrated circular, in which we 
refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, &e. (some of 
whom you may know), using our Pianos, in44 States and 


Territories. Y, §. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


A Great Offer for March !! 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York, 


will dispose of 100 PIANOS and ORGANS of first-class 
makers, incioding onnar* at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
For oasH THIS New 7-octave PIANOS, modern 
improvements, A. oe wR, THE WATERS CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGANS are the most beautiful in style and per- 
fect in tone ever made. Prices at bargains, for cash. Monthly 
installments received, running from one to three years. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed. & 


TENCIL, PLATES.—The best method 
for marking clothing. etc. Plain name, 50c. ; cramuentes 
%5c.—including Indelible Ink, Brush, etc. Sent free ail 
on receipt of price, W. H BERRY,, Portsmouth, Ye 

















child, from? months to 8 
years old, should 
Splendid Beercise, Mie cane: 
is of black-walnut, nicely fin. 
ished with bine érimgon, or 
green cord, and ay | be at- 
tached toa Goor o r Window, 
& post or shade tree. J 
ottst wanes. arena P.O. 
r registere 
pence hat $6 $6. letter for 
Colvin Baby Chair Ce., 48 Broadway, N.Y. 


Fest Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870, 
MICROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free on application, 


NACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. ¥. 














e Machive 


Is the BEST ‘IN THE WORLD, 


Agents wanted. Send forCircular. Address 


“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE CO., N. Y, 


QC CIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE 
AT POPULAR PRICES. Four American Institute 
Lectures, complete, with Dlustrations on one shect, for 3 
cents. I'RIBUNE LECTURE EXTRA, No. 8, now ready, 
Contains: Brain and tind, Prot. B BG. bf Ider; Chemical 
Discoveries of the Spectrosc ope, by Prof. G. F. Barker; 
tronomical Conquests of the ge of the Buk by Prof. éAr 
Young; Our Present Knowledge of the a, A bE Pioc 
Young; 8 gente ber copy, by mail, 5 cents. LEC. 
TUR E EXT No. 2 (same price), gente, | TH ay Ly ee 
Fb dh Seameeba and two Mark Twain Letters. TRIB 
LECTURE EXTRA, No.1, Contains Prof. Tyndall's Six A 
entific Lectures on Light, complete, with illustrations ; 3cts. 
per sheet, by mail5cents, Address __ 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Church and Parlor Music. 


$100 cash for Double Reed, six stops, powerful- 
toned Organs. W arranted the very best. 








cash for sieve, Rosewood, carved leg, fully 
warranted Piano 

WM. A. PON & CO 
No. 547 Le. New York City. 


SEYMOUR'S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 










** The Best are the Cheapest.’ ee pt: 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. Me 
Sen. 
He s 
ar 
Family Size, - - $1.50 zo 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 “ =S¢ 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. = eg & 





TH = It is a long time since anything 

CHRISTIAN has appeared in religious art so 

lovely and so exquisite in design 

CRA E and execution as_this large and 

elegant line and tipple steel engraving, which is sent 
free to every subscriber to 


Arthur’s Illustrated Home Magazine, 
sqlong a favorite with the people. 


Price of magazine, with 
pivcure, $2.50 a year, or for 6 months with picture $1.50. In 


clubs, 3 copies one year for $6,7 copies $12. Sample numbers 





15 cents. Agents wantes ever ‘yohere. Large commissions. 

T. S. ARTHUR SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
What | Wonderful!! 
Next? 


The Great Juvenile Magazine. Only 80 cents a year—168 
large pages of choicest reading—a splendid $1.00 Chromo to 
every subscriber, by first mail. A marvel of cheapness, 
worth, and beauty combined! Specimen, 38 cents. Raise a 
club! Say where oe ou saw this. 

B. ALDEN, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 
$100 to 250 per month guaranteed 
sure to Agents every- 
where selling our new seven-strand WHITE PLATINA 


CLOTHES-LINES. Sells readily at_every house. 
free, Address the Girarp Wrre MILts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town, city, and county, to sell REED’S PATENT 

IMPROVED WASHI ING MACHINE. It gives entire satis- 
PROFITS L Bo Ter eee f for sale. Send for 

Circular to EED yy! INE 

ms and 69 Pith. AY. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TI ORTH FOR Lo CTs. aes 
le reading Bl 


10 Cents in Club: hes as much matter as many 


books. specimen Be, and — lmes a free. : 
AGENTS, LOOK !—$12 a day made selling Scis- 


sors Sharpener and other wares. Sample 25 cts.. Cata- 

. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 

W ‘aesaed by AGENTS to sel) household articles 
led byeveryone. PLUMB & CO., Phila..-Pa. 














logue free, 








Samples | 
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THE EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER S 
FOR HAND OR HORSE POWER. 


) 


atts ve 


ue Wt Wy Lg 
157 los nin fi 


i — 7 tf, 4 sts | / 
om be —~ wi " Meson A 7M, ! t 


Lite 


miniiiilineir ee by 
(Send for Circular.) 





Chadborn & Coldwell It’s 


‘ “a = 4 Mir it vy 
3 : ba ot f 4 { Wh 
we y pM, ty) issu 


Co., 


NEWBURCH, E Y. 





BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing , Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering. Send for Samples 
ind Circulars, to B, E. Hate & Co., 53 & 68 Park Place, N. Y., or Rock RIVER PaPeR Co,, Chicago. 












WRITES 10 HOURS eee = 





THE HOLDER CONTAINS. THE=INK. 3.50 & 400 


The original and 
oe Manf. of this 
style of Pen, 






Hawkes’ Patent Fountain Pen-HMolder, fits any pen, saves 1-3 time. $2, $2.50. Gold pens, gold, rubber'and pearl 
charm pencils. Pens repaired, 50c. By mail. Send stamp for circulars. Gro. F. HawkEs, 66 Nassau St., N.Y. 





FARMERS, BE SURE AND EX- 
NE the ‘superior Hay Spreader; it is the 
nage a most complete, and most durable Hay Tedder 
ever put into the field. Read_a few of the comments re- 
ceived. Send for circular and description to to 
HIGGANUM M’F’G CO., Higganun, Ct. 


50,000 VILLAGERS AND FARMERS 


Need the Planet Combined Garden Drill, Wheel Hoe, Plow, 
and Subsoiler; three other sty les for seed planting, sowing 
Fer —4 8, and double-quick h and-hoeing. C irculars of 

8. L. LEN & CO., 119S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















MED A Css 





Harder’s Promium Railway Horse Power and 
Thresher and Cleaner, received, 


THE FIRST PRIZE 
At Great National Trial, at Auburn, N. Y. 


For “ Stow and easy movement of horses, 15 rods less 
than 1g miles per hour, Mechanical Construction a 
the very best Kind, thorough and conscientious wor 
manship and material in — piace, s so slighted 
excellent work, &c.,"" 28 shown he Report of 
Judges. Threshers, Separators, & ahi Wood 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in 
Market. Catalogue with price, full information, and 
Judges Report of Avura rial sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER, 
obleseill. Schoharie Co.. N.Y 









Oo GOLD 







INIHOVIN “STHL FETE 














24 CoLtumpBra ST., New York. 
J. §. UNDERHILL, EsqQ., Locust Valley, L. I. 

Deak Sir: After seeing the trash called pumps that we 
saw to-day confirms me in what I had often thonght I 
should do: Make a’‘good common well-pump. So, if you 
see fit to wait about three or four weeks, I will put up the 
first in your well or cistern, give you a year or two years to 
make up your mind whether it suits you, and then if you 
want it, the price will be what I am at the time charging 
others for them, somewhere between $20 and $30. 

Yours truly, RICHARD DUDGEON. 


Self - Propel- ling Chairs 
and Invalids 


For Oripples 
Out-Door Use, 


For In and 
Can be EASILY propelled by any 
one having the| use of hands. 

8 your case,| and send stamp 
for illustrated cir-| cvlar of different 
styles and 2 S. Ay SMITH, 

Please mention LS 90 William St., 

this paper. : = ' N. Y. City. 














AVE YOUR CHILD'S EYESIGHT; 
- buy the Novelty Patent Cans- 
By Cradle and Carriage combined— 
with Patent Adjustable Parasol, Adopted 
by Central Park Commissioners, and 
recommended by thé Medicai Facuity. 
Send stamp for cireular to 
LEWIS P.- TIBBALS, 
612 Broadway, New York. 








BUILDING FELT. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for - outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside,- instead of plaster. .Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send two stamps 
for Circular and samples. 

_C. J. FAY, Camden, N. 


NUT RINA, 


Made from choice roasted wheat. It will cure Dy sas 











and Constipation, and regulate Digestion. It will keep 
fresh and sweet any length of time, and cook in less time 
than ordinary cracked wheat. Sold by Grocers. Sample 
package sent frec on receipt of 15 cents. 
Manufactured only by the 
NUTRIO MANUFACTURING CO., 
1520 S. 9th St., Philadelphia. 


CHEAP. CORN CULTURE. 


Thomas’s Smoothing Harrow 


And Broadcast Weeder. 
69, 81, 108 
Round Slanting Teeth of Tempered Steel. 
9& 12 ft. spread. Price, $25 to $35. 


Owing to the direction of the teeth, the corn—being 
cron rooted—is not injured by the passage of the harrow 
broadcast over it while the tender surface weeds are thor- 

oughly destroyed. 
A hiwey 200,000 acres were successfully cultivated last year 


b 

Tish is in ‘addition the best pad of the soil ever used. 
as the teeth never clog with weeds or adhesive earth. and 
pas Baas | wee with gratitying success in nearly every State 
n e 

For full particulars send for Illustrated Catalogue, For 
sale in every leading town and village in the United States, 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., Geneva, N. Y. 
CARHART’S 
Patent Tw o-Ftorse 
PULVERIZING CULTIVATOR. 


Is superior to the best Wheel Cultivators 

It can be adjusted to any depth required ‘Without the nse 
of wheels. 

The draft is reduced nearly one bei. 

The price is only Twenty-two Dollar 

It pulverizes the groun thoroughly, ‘and can be used for 
more purposes than any other implement en the farm. 


BRADLEY MAN'’F'G CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
SESSIONS & KNOX’S 


Patent Hard-Steel Plows 














EMBODY in their shape the scien of 

lines apiesoee by KNOX’S PATENT, an = py qui 
ties of hardness, each piece of metal being made by a pro- 
cess that converts xbout one third on each side htito areal, 


make it, while the center remains soft or flexible, * This 
ap them a toughness that avoids the liability of breathes 
oo aoa with other a. and a surface better adapted 
slide through the soil, which reduces the amount of power 
ceauinels and further adds to to daranany, 


Messrs. seeeons & KNOX wel were awarded the HIGHEST 
PRIZE by the New York State jeans ral 
Society, October, 1871. 
Awarded the highest Prize, a SILVER MEDAL, by the New 
England Agricultural Society, September, 1871, 
MADE ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY. 
WAREHOUSES, 


53 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK, and 
QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 


Send for Descriptive bese 








(THE STARCH OF RICE.) 
For dessert purposes without equal. For invalids espe- 


cially fitted—strengthening yet not fevering as other hearty > 


food. DAN TALMAGE’S SONS, 
Rice Merchants, etc.,; 
110 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Family Cherry-Stoner. 


The only practical Cherry- 
Stoner made. 

It leaves the fruit plump and 
round, with its juices pre- 
served. Sold in all large mar- 
kets. Send stamp for circular. 

GOODELL, 
“Sole Manufacturer, 

55 Chambers St., New York. 
Works at Antrim, 'N. H. 

. P.S.—I am also sole manu- 
Pee ra of Lightning and Turn-Table Apple-Parers, Light- 
ning Peach-Parers, and Climax Apple-Corer and Slicer. 


 OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well-known Original and Popular Nos., 
La. a 408 45.5 S. 5 17-02. 35 P) 


hay tng been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution 
he pus He dp respect to said imitations. §@7" ASK FOR 
* 








“IOs. CGILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. .- 





SEE in another column adyertisement about — 


Iowa @ Nebraska Lands, 











Cahoon’ g Broadcast We 





fon Sowine ate Enis 40 Ginna ‘ites eh Hada 
It does the work of five a a hh Harris, —- 
“Walks and Talks” in Ameri me Agricultvrist, a 
like the Cahoon Seed-Sower very, much j deed,” 
sowed 18 acres of grass-seed with it in six hours.” or eal 
by agents in all parts of the country. 
Price $10. Send stamp for circular. 
D. H. GOODELL, Sole Manuiscturer, Antrim, N. H. 


Bradley’s American Harvester 


bal Fo oe it to cut any grain that grows, and in any 
con 
It will do better work, is more durable, and is ine 
ena iiaeture of the a fe ovat 





Don til y< you Tn have seeti it. 
For ts RB address be 
BRADLEY’ 1 MAN'F’G CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Boston Market Vegetables. 
_— AND CHEAPEST, 


We wish to call attention to our 
facilities for furnishing the choicest 
of garden seeds, being in the midst 
of the most successful market-gar- 
deners in the country, who are 
famous not only in Boston, but in 
_. New York and Philadelphia,where 
the supply of the finest forced 
Fa ae are sent, such as White 
_ Cucumber, Lettuces, and 

dishes, etc. Some of our mar- 
pas any have spent from 15 

ears in perfecting yk ag 

kinds. of vegetables, and only in- 
tend to grow seeds for their own 
use, but sometimes have a — 
surplus. We make it a point to 
secure that surplus without regard 
to cost, and can offer a few kinds 
by the packet only. We have had 
the pleasure of ‘introducing the 
Gen. Grant Tomato, Moore's Early Concord Corn, and the 
Lungrew Squash, whicl: have proved decided acquisitions. 
We offer the following specialties : 


Cauliflower, Boston Market.............. .. ...... 
Celery, Sandringham Dwarf White.......... 
Cuc cumber, coe lea wcke cas SeC+> +00 000s 

Boston Market White Spine, Selected 












Lettuce, 3 best varieties, each...............ccecceceeees 25¢c. 
Melon, W hans of Te cet al ns oscguecscesccccs 2 

k, 2 best vasbalion, MGS hos wescetscvessne 15¢e, 

Onion, Neapsi Siren, 5 splendid’ Po Miso vcbasonsese Eo. 

DET Shiai vasnseessoctanecsac Rereslivcstsnecee SC. 

Peas, 12 pow varieties, REG SSM Sey 25c. 

Squash, farblehead ..............- <3. 

Moore’s a Cream 25. 

Tomato, Arlin -25C. 

“ Gen 








To the Flower ni Kitchen Garden 


27th Edition now read coun pot improved, and 
containing a magnificent olored roup of 
Flowers, besides hundreds. ‘Of engravings, descriptive 
rice-list of 3, 000 varieties of choice lowers and = etable 
Reeds, Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, Tuberoses, etc. th full 
directions for their culture. The most perfect work of the 
Kind pepere. the pi public. ¢#~ Sent Free upon receipt of two 


so 
--- W HEN---HOW 


To Plant Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds; what they will 
cost, and other desirable information in our 
1873. 


HAND-BOOK for 


Containing a Beautifully Colored Chromo. 
Sent to all applicants, post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents, by 


JAMES FLEMING, Seedsman, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


THORBU RN’S 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Our annual descriptive Catalogue of Flower 
Seeds, containing all > Novelties, also Hybrid Gla- 
diolas and S Spring Bulbs, is now ready for mailing 
free to applicants; also, Tree Seed Catalogue. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
5 John Strect, New York. 


REES! VINES! SHRUBS 


At Greatly REDUCED Prices. 
—. SF ape “Walter” Grape, and Downing 
ry—specialties. Send stump for Circular. -B 
anes stat e ng what paper au, saw this advertise- 
ment. L. M. REI oO 
Datchess Nurseries, Poughkeepsie, N. z: 


HAzB»PY SHRUBBERY by MAIL. 
any five of the following by mail, post-paid, on re- 
geipt of $1: Deutzia oo —< gracilis; Forsythia; Spirea 
double a a eee e; Spireea runifo ia; eigela 
a lim! ariegated Japen oneysuckle: Wood- 
bine; Soe omeinatie Catalogue of Roses and Green- 
house BE free on ime Address 
LIPS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 

















_Seedling= for Sale. 


000 Apple, 2 years, fine, $4 x 1.000. 
400,000 Apple: ize day 4 Ky 20 be ae 
18 in., 


e000 Sug 1 
ir Maple, years, sited 4 in., nf per 1,000. 
10,000 ares Maple Land 3 years, 98 per 1,000. 


Hemlock, 2 to i ar ro 
. LEWIS, Willimantic, Ct. 


ALL BEST SORTS. 


_ _Smail-Fruit Plants—Pure. Lowest rates. Prices sent 
fies. - JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


; SEES 2 Oe advertisement about 
a — Lands. 











GEMGTSSISL ol 
EXTRAORDINARY NOVELTY!! 


NEW JAPAN PRIMROSE! 


The Greatest Acquisition of the Day. 
Perfectly hardy in England. So ae gene were we with a few 
Plants which flowered with us last season, that we at once 
engnned a <e_ stock from Euro ae we are enabled to 

er them at f each, by Mail, Post- aid. Orders 
received now, to be filled in rotation after April 1s' 
Prices to the ponte on application. Send for Mibeaees. 


zuavrais0. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Wolf Creek Nursery. 
Price of Apple and other Trees too long to publish. 
EARLY ROSE POTATOES. 
Egyptian Joint Pop-Corn. 40c. per lb.; 4 Ibs., $1, by mail. 











Price-list free. JOHN WAMPLER, 
Trotwood, Montgomery Co., Ohio. 


ANE’S IMPROVED IMPERIAL SUGAR 
BEET.—The best Beet to raise for stock. From 80 to 

40 tons have been raised to the acre, at a cost of from 5 to 8 
cents per bushel. (My stock seed was purchased of Mr. Lane.) 
Seed sent by mail and warranted to reach the purchaser, at 


$1.25 att ¥ Ib., 40c.; 1 oz., 15¢. dress 
CATLIN, Florist, Corry, Pa. 


4! Ib., 70c. ; Ad 
AVID Ww OOD, Morrisv ille, Lamoille County, Vt. 
HARRINGTON’S PATENT. 


10 
Pry 








CHOICE FLOWERINC PLANTS, 


by mail, for $1. 8S —_ guaranteed, 
Circulars Sree, Addres: 








Bhoed Sood 
Sower and 
Cou.tivaTor. 
Made only by 
Ames Plow Co, 
53 Beekman 
St. New York. 


FTER ONE DAY’S USE of the 
SUPERIOR HAY SPREADER nto farmer 
will ever part with it. 


WARREN HOE. 


20,000 sold last year. Upwards of 
50,000 sold for 1873. Show this to your 
merchant; ask him to let you try 
one. You will not part with it for 
twice itscost. Made only by PETERS 
BROTHERS’ MANUFACTURING 
CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Two MEEELLEION Forest Trees and Seed- 
;> ee Linden, pte ea Ww. Ash, Am. Chestnut, 
aor a ‘aple. rees yo. per 1 : Seediings very low. 
Sample 100 prepaid aid, 50 Geatnenn & free. Address 
KINS, Box 45, Winona, Col. Co., Ohio. 


- MOELLER & DAILEY, 
Landscape Gardeners 


Will furnish Plans and Drawings in this line at the shortest 

notice. Also superintend the work if desired. Best of 

ae rs od given. 
MOELLER & DAILEY, 

6 Broadway, N. Y., Room 58. 


HUTCHINSON’S 
UNRIVALED BURNER 


Avoids the trouble and cost of chimneys. The safest and 
most pertect burner of petroleum. Fits the common-size 
lamps. Too handy to be without. Sent by mail for =, 
cents. Two for one dollar. Wicks included. Send ore ers 
to HUTCHINSON & CO., Cayuga, N.Y. 


OR SALE, OR WILL LEASE 
for a term of years. Rare chance for.a Florist with 
small capital. The undersigned will sell out his Green- 
houses, and give possession at any time. They are well- 
established, and doing a good trade. There are three 
houses 7u ft. long, with 300 ft. of hot-bed, etc., well stocked 
with plants, utensils, etc., in good order. ‘Best stand in the 
city for the business. Having other business which demands 

my whole attention, will sell ata bargain. Address 

S. A. CASE, Schenectady, N. Y. 





























FARMER WANTED.—A tenant for a 
farm of 500 acres in Dutchess Co.,N. ¥. One who un- 
derstands the city milk business, can furnish — ex- 
cept half the cows, has plenty of help to conduct the busi- 
ness thorougnly. and bears a good character as a farmer and 
a@ man, Long I ease given ifdesired. Adress, in own hand- 
writing, “ NER, Box 4482, New York Post-Office.” 


ANTED-—to work a farm on shares—a 
thorough practical farmer and his wife; also an un- 
married farmer by the month. dress 
M. HAZARD, P. O. Box 2959, New York. 








TAR EARTH-CLOSET.—The most 

perfect of any Closet in the market. Call and examine 
at our Manufactory, 126th St. and 7th Ave., or at our Office, 
21 Cortlandt St., N. Y. STAR EARTH-CLOSET CO. 


10 YEAR ALMANAC. FOR 50 CENTS 
we send, POST-PAID, an Almanac giving every 
Year, Month, Week, ‘and Day of the Century : also a Pocket 
Calendar for 1973. Extra Sones to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A. HEARD & C@., Boston, Mass. 








Farmers, Dairymen, and Butter-Buyers! 


PACK YOUR BUTTER IN 


WESTCOTT’S 


RETURN BUTTER~=PAIL, 


Approved and recommended by the leadin 
our country on dairying, and acknowledge by an wie of 
—— to eda g very, Dest packsge in use. * 

utter packed in this Pa rings 5 to 10 cents m 
a pound in the New York City market than ore 
in any other package, < mee quality 





T ma 





TT 


irymen. send fora Circular! Dealers, send for a Price- 
list? e are me pole manufacturers of Westcott’s Re- 
turn Butte ail, and also manufacture very exten- 
sively tees *Half-Firkin Tubs, 25-pound Butter- 
Pails, Well-Buckets, etc., etc. Our goods are marked with 
our name, and are for sale by all first- class dealers. 
SILSBY BROS., 
Belmont, Alleghany Co., N. Y. 
Principal Warehouse, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ForSale at aBargain, 
"TRUCK FARM, 


NEAR 


New York City. 


Within eight miles of the New York City ferries, a 
farm of 31 ACRES, with new, well-built, and finished 
dwelling (two-story and attic), and a good, new barn. 
Good soil, on an elevated location, and peculiarly well 
adapted for TRUCK GARDENING or Small 
Fruit, which, from the easy access to the New York 
markets, can be made very profitable. A good truck- 
farmer can make the farm pay for itself in a very few 
years. New railroad facilities, opened and in progress, 
will make the land increase very rapidly in value. Trains 
to and from New York nearly every half-hour, from 54% 
a.m. to midnight, run to depots, within 10 to 15 minutes* 
drive from this farm. The owner is in other business, 
and can not give attention to the farm, and will sell it at 
a good bargain. 

Terms, $4,000 to $6,000 cash, more or less ; the balance 
in easy payments. Price, $11,000. 

Inquire of 8. F. GOODING, Flushing, N. Y. 


WE WOULD NOT SELL OUR 
SUPERIOR HAY SPREADER for five 
times its cost if we could not obtain another. 


Broken National Bank-Notes 


bought at Three (3) oR Con Cent cretion. 
DE sRO 
AN 408, e St., “Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. COVERT & CO., Produce 

“4 Commission Merchants, No. 68 Pearl Street, 

New York. uick sales and prompt returns.” ga" Send 
for our weekly Prices-current and Mar king Plat Plate. be, Ath 


COLUMBUS NURSERY.—Greenhonse and Bedding 
Plants give universal satisfaction. New Illustrated Cata- 
logue mailed to applicants. kt. G. HANFORD, Columbus, O, 


HE Superior HAY SPREADER 


saved me Two Hundred Dollars on my hay last season. 























BURRAS, North Fairfield, O., Grower and Dealer 
e in Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, Seed Potatoes, 
Sweet Potato, and all other Plants. Send for Catalogue. f 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 
By JOSEPH J. WHITE. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


The author of this work has aimed to embody, in a plain 
and concise manner, all the useful and practical facts which 
tudy and experience have yielded to the inquiring cran- 
berry grower of the present time. The business has in- 
creased enormously within the last ten years, and knowledge 
and experience have kept pace with that increase. 
The endeavor has been to make tiis work as comiprehen- 
sive as possible; and it is believed that it will prove an ef: 
ficient guide to all who may have cause to consult its pages. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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About the Chromos. 


In order to answer many inquiries, we give below in de- 
tail the single subscription rates of both of our papers, 
and the amount of money needed to secure the Chromos 
mounted. The terms for the Chromos, with clubs, are the 
same with each subscriber as in single subscriptions. 
We advise all to have the Chromos mounted here, as we 
can have this done much cheaper than it could be done 
singly, and better than it could usually be done else- 
where. The offer of Chromos is to subscribers for the 
whole of 1873. 
$1.50 for American Agriculturist, and Chromo wn- 

mounted, and Chromo must be taken at 245 
Broadway, New York. 
$1.65 for American Agriculturist, and Chromo mounted, 
and Chromo must be taken at 245 Broadway. 
$1.75 for American Agriculturist, and Chromo mounted, 
and Chromo will be packed and sent, prepaid, to 
the subscriber. 


$3.00 for HEARTH AND HomE, and Chromo unmounted, 
and Chromo must be taken at 245 Broadway. 


$3.30 for HeartH AND Home, and Chromo mounted, 
and Chromo must be taken at 245 Broadway. 


$3.50 for HEARTH AND Home, and Chromo mounted, 
and Chromo will be packed and sent, prepaid, to 
the subscriber. 

$4.75 for American Agriculturist and HEARTH AND 
Home together, including both Chromos mounted, 
and Chromos will be sent, prepaid, to the 
subscriber. 

ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw York. 


About Money Sent, 


A WORD TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 





If our friends who are now loading the mail-bags with 
their favors to us, could know how much our labors 
would be lessened by a little care on their part, we are 
sure they would gladly exercise it. In sending money 
to us, please specify how it is to be applied, in form as 
given below, the amounts of course to be varied accord- 
ing to circumstances; for example: 


Whole amount of money sent....................- $19 2 

For three subscribers to American Agriculturist 
BO BOT, BE BiB ile os oon cscs bowel ces ececace $ 4 50 

‘“ three Am. Ag. Chromos, mounted and sent 
EEE et COTES MON oho 5 5s ars'c cs areoteiad'etiane sos % 

“ four subs, to HEARTH AND Home, for 1873, at 
eis 5g 3 Gos.o haces ne boeeiaraacdensees 12 00 

‘* four H. and H. Chromos, mounted and sent 
prepaid, GO Cents CACH. .... 0.6. cccccsccsvecnes 2 00 
$19 25 


Below this statement or table give plainly the name 
and address— 

1st, Of American Agriculturist subscribers, and 

2d, Of HzartH AND Home subscribers, putting each 
subscriber’s name and address on @ separate line. 

We shall be grateful to all correspondents who will 
kindly follow these suggestions. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


BACK VOLUMES 





American Agriculturist, 


AND OF 


Hearth and Home. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
tothe Thirty-first. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 

The publishers can also supply the back volumes of 
their finely illustrated Weekly ip Hearth and Home, 
for the years 1869, °%0, °%1, and °% These volumes are 
neatly and uniformly bound in ain with title in gilt on 
back and side. With their beautiful engravings, and 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading, they will 
prove valuable additions to any library. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $4.00; if sent by express, 
the purchaser will pay express charges. 


Valuable 
Premiums. 


ANY ONE can, with but litile 
time and trouble, collect -a small or 
large club of subscribers, for either 
American Agriculturist 
or Hearth and Home, or 
both, and receive therefor one 
of the very excellent articles in the 
Premium List given in the adjoining 
table. Over 14,000 persons 
have secured one or more of them, 
and they have almost universally given 
great satisfaction to those receiving 
them. In making up premium lists 
you can promise every subscriber for 
1873, A Beautiful Picture 
worth many times the 
Subscription Price. (See 
particulars about the Pictures else- 
where in this paper.) 

The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND HomME is now with- 
out a superior in the world gs a 
splendidly illustrated Weekly N #, 
paper, for real value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 
America. The papers are entirely 


reading than can be found in fifty 
books costing one Dollar each. 


partly of one and partly of the 
other, as noted over the Table. 
We call especial attention 
to the last column of figures, 
showing the small number of | 


papers are taken, at the re- 

dueed price of $4 a year. 
You, Reader, can get 

a Premium. TRY IT. 





N. B. 


Read and carefally 


Note the following Items: 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(@) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 


fill up your list....(d@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that | 


accounts....(¢) Old and new sub- | 
scribers all count in premium clubs, | 
but a portion, at least, should be new | 
names; it is partly to get these that | 
we offer premiums to canvassers...... 
(7) Specimen Numbers, Cards and | 
Circulars will be supplied free as | 
needed by canvassers, but they should 
be used carefully and economically, as 
they are very costly....(g) Remit 
money in Checks on New York Banks 


-or Bankers, payable to order of Orange 


Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money | 
St incline titan 4c obtain- | charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our Premtum List. Th 


19 to 25, 28, 50 to 73, and 76 to 88 
stamps both for the postage and re- | énclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or express 


Orders. 


gistry; put in the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 





ORANGE JUDD & ©O,, 245 Broadway, New York. 





{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of 
subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; also at theclub rates of $1 and 


$2.50: also at the rates of $4a year for both papers together.] 
tions of Premiums will be sent free to applicants. 


t@” Descrip- 


N. B.—ZJn all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of American 
Agriculiurist (English or German) at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and. 
Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. So also two copies of American 
Agriculturist at $1 each, and ome copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will. 
count exactly the same. In this way Premium Clubs can be made up from thi 
2d and Ath columns, or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from the 6th column, 


Table of Premiums and Terms, 


For American Agriculturist, 
and for Hearth and Home, 
for the Year 1873. 

oly 


Open to all—No Competition. 


No. Names of Premium Articles. 
1—Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros.).. 


—Knives and 5 ay = ~ 
—Carver and Fork a 
—French Cook’s Knife, Fi .. Geer.” 
—Pocket Knife (Meriden Guliery Co.)... 


@—Pocket Kn : (de. do. 


7—Pocket Kn (do. ao. 
S—Ladies’ Pocket Ent) “ (do, * 
9—Multum in Parvo e (do. a : 
10—Cake_ Basket (Lucius. ‘art Man So | Co 
11—Revolving Butter Cooler (a0. do. 
12—Card Receiver do. 
13—Nut-picks and Crackers (to: do. 
14—Half- Dozen Napkin Rings (do. do. 
15—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do. 
16—One Dozen Tablespoons (do. do. 
y¥—One Dozen Table Forks (ee. do.) 
S—Child’s Cup do. 





9) ao hd ad tad 


different. Taken together, they | 
supply over $25,000 worth of | 
fine engravings, and more good | 


Premium Clubs can be made up | 
of subscribers to either paper, or | 





names required where both | 


Sb aAaAADD. oy mrgvevesowota ses 


Explanatory Notes, | 





—( 
SS alee Vols. XVI to X. 
59— 


| @9~—Farmer’s Boy's Library 

: | '7Q—Farmer’s Boy's Library 

ceive the paper at once. You can have | 

any time, from now until July 1st, to | 

| '¥4—Any Back Vol. Hearth & iiome (i: 
do. 


able, Register Money Letters, affixing | Premiums, Nos. 5 to 9, 


_? 


9—Gold Pen, ‘Bit. Case (George “Fan 
o— Gold Pen and Silver Case 0. 
1—Gold Pen. Handle goin eee ed (do. do. 
‘3—Ladies’ Gold Penand Ru 


Ss 





4—Paragon Pat Revolving Pencil 


'¥—Steam Engin 


Sewing Machine (Grover ak 
Sewing Machine (Florence)..... 
—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs). 








—Bickforad Family Knitttng Machine.. 


6 
€ 
> 
5 
¢ 





ee. 5-octave (do. do.) 
4 








Each add'l Vol. at same rate.) 
XXII. 


ny Back Vol. Aqriculturist 
py ny Two Back Volumes do. 
€1—Any Three do. do. do. 
62-—Any Four do. do. do. 
63—Any Five do. do. do. 
64-—Any Six do. do. do. 
65—Any Seven do. do. do. 
} + ay ny Eight ~ do. do. 


7—Any Nine do. do. 
Each aaa Foes at same rate) 
@S—Sixteen Vols. XVI to XXX. 





1 


'71—Farmer’s Povy’s Library 
'¥2—Farmer’s Bov’s Library 
'73—Farmer’s Roy's Library 


| '75—Any Two Rack Vols. 


—(Each additional Volume at same rate. ) 
there may be no confusion of money | Y6—A R10 Library (Your Choice.) 


Noenate R15 Library do. 


R—A R20 Library do. 
cA A @25 Library do. 
| RO—A RBO Library do. 
| S1—A S25 Library do. 


2—A RAN Library do. 
S3—A S45 Library do. 
| S4—A R50 Library do. 
S5—A SBN Library do. 
RH—A S75 Library do. 


All sent paid through, 





ir 0. 
S8S—A Choice of Good Books. e Descrip 
S9—Breech-loadina Shot-gun Clivaenonen 8) 


90—Single-barrel Shot-gun, (do.) 


Price 
| tee: 
an 
_ 
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5—Pa son's Indetible INK .....2..2...0s0000s 
é vcore 8 ‘bnete Set (Moore Man’f’g Co) 
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S— Garden Seednde Flower Buide pelection) ® 

















- $55 
>—Reckwith Sewing Machine, Improved $1 


—Washing Machine (Doty’s)......+-+++++# ‘$15 00 
—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal)..... $9 
—Melodeon, 4-octave (G.A. Pri wane S Cn a 00 


_ 


co 
oi Keo] 
ra 


—Piano ,Svlendid "-oct. (Steinseay &Sons ) $6 
89—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.).. : 
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0—Laties’ Fine Gold Watch (do. do.) 
1—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle. ...... . 
2—Double-bbl. Gun (Cooper, Harris & #.). 
3—Charles Pratt’s Astral Oil (ican, 5Gal.) 
4—Hand Cultivator & Weeder < Comstock) 
5—American. Submerged PuMP.....+6++++ 
6—Family Scales (Fairbanks % Covccscve 
—Buildin gq Blocks (Crandall)... .ccecceees 
—* Boy’s Own Boat” (works bu Steam).. 
9— Wor cester’s Great Mustr’ed Dictionary 
0—Any back Volume Agriculturist ) 3% 
1—Any Two Back Volumes - £ 
2—Any Three do. do. 
3—Any Four do do a. ws 
4—Any Five do do do ss 
3—Any Six do. do do sa 
G—Any Seven do do do. ~ 
7—Any Fight do. do. do. & 
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Ee" Lvery Premium article is mew and of the very best manufacture. Ne 


(at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient), to any place in the Unitee 
States or Territories.—(No. 2'% mailed for 30 cents extra.) The other articles. 


Money sent in any of the above ways | (0st the recipient onl; the freight after leaving the manufactory of each, by any com. 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not. | veyance desired. Descriptive List of Premiums sent free to applicants, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 















Sie _. GREAT DEDUCTION. 
. TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
- (P.O. Box 5643.) 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
WV 00D, TABER & MORSE, 

Baton, Madison Co., N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds ag use in 1 She Print- 
| ing Rooms, Mills, Ming and on 
£ 





Farms om Plantatio Grain 

Threshing. Food Cooking for 

3tock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 











In the Fields again with Prof. Gray ! 
STANDARD 


Botanical Text-Books 
By ASA GRAY, M.D., Fisher Prof. Harvard University. 


More Extensively in Use than all Others Combined. 
This justiy erates series ory ents th 
latest and most nities ate Princ; eet ce 
Botan 
HOW. BRATS GROW.—The most charming Ele t 
Scientific Text-Book ever published. Fully illustrated. 


Bon AND FIELD BOOK.—The most thorough, 
ractical, and best adapted work for class use published. 
Pecoaumended by Ve most eminent Professors and Teach- 
ers in the country. e, $2.50. 
sgscems ‘and. Manuai ivwsewuseseee 03-09 
aces of any 
, for examination, will be forwarded y mail on 


Seaeins of price 
Send for full deseriptive circulars. 


IVISON, BUAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 & 140 Grand Strect, New ‘York. 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF FLORAL PROGRESS. 


TERMS—One Dollar a Year. Every subscriber entitled to 
@ dollar's worth of flower seeds or bulbs from our catalogue. 
BEACH, SON & CO., late C. L. AtuEN & Co., 
Seedsmen, Bulb Merchants, and Florists, 76 Fulton Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. §#* Send for sample. 


FENCE! 


The most complete and cheapest ever contrived. Wire 
and wood. Permanent or movable. See illustration 
in this paper. For circulars, address Patentee, 


THOS. H. SPEAKMAN, 
No. 26 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
7 Agents wanted. 
HE PHILADELPHIA LAWN- 
q MOWERS. 
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recommend our ioe as 16-inch. ation as being 
« ony, about one half-the 
other manufacturers, and on ne account “they are a 


pon = be se pa are a oa ——l Loaie durable, and do their 
e Phi Iphia ” ony you will buy no other. 


Bola ane Boiled 
N & PASSMO 


Patentoes SEARO "EMLEN 
and Manufacturers, 681 Market St., Re hiladelphia. 


= 50,0 GRAPE VINES, 


ere else, for sale. Concord, 1 year z. 


: 2 years, $1. Catawba, Delaware, Norton, 
ay ear, and any other variety, 
“Fruit Plants, Asparagus, 


) 
Dr. at Fpome Adareae Bloomington, Illinois. 
IMPROVED FOOT LATHES, 


for the Art tw gw eee. J just the thing 
ALSO HAND PLANERS. 

pens reader of this paper has one of them. 

soenutry, Canada, Cuba, Europe, 
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THE BECKWITH 
SEWING-MACHINE IMPROVED. 


PRICE, $12. 


With New Braiding-Foot and other 


Valuable Improvements. 





We have been offering as a Premium, fora year past, 
the 


Beckwith Sewing-Machine, 


which was fully described in the American Agriculturist 
for March and April, 1872. . We have already given and 
sold_ some hundreds of these machines, and testimonials 
of satisfaction have come from every quarter. 


We now offer the Beckwith Sewing-Ma- 
chine, Improved, price $12. A new and very 
simple braiding-foot has been made, by which a child can 
sew on braid without the least trouble, following any de- 
sired pattern with ease; also a new arm, spiral spring 
and lever for raising the presser-foot, all of which are 
now set ina position that leaves the needle free to be 
threaded. The joint is much enlarged, and the machine 
is otherwise greatly strengthened and improved. The 
use of the braider-foot alone will be valued more than 
the cost of the machine. This, with the other improve- 
ments, is considered so important, that the Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine Company will make no more of the $10 
style. The improved machine is japanned and tastefully 
ornamented with gold; eloth-plate and trimmings are 
plated. 

Read what the People Say. 


Hundreds of letters have been received by us and by the 
Beckwith Sewing Machine Co., extracts from a few of which 
are given below. They were most of them written with 
reference tothe $10 Machine, but are appropriate to the 
Improved Machine, as that comprises all the excellencies 
of the former, with the additions already noted. 


HamILtTon, Loupoun Co., Va. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me your terms to agents for the 
Beckwith Sewing Machine. We are much pleased with 
ours. I would like to have the agency of this county, if 
terms are satisfactory. 


Very respectfully, WM. H. BALL. 





WasHIneGTon, D. C., March, 1872. 
GrNTLeMEN: Received the machine and letter sent by 
you on the 8th inst. After an examination and trial of the 
former, sewing with it nearly the whole of several gar- 
ments, including one of cloth, I can say that it gives entire 
satisfaction. Very respectfully yours, etc., 
H. L. CLARK. 


BRUNSWICK, MarIng, March, 1872. 


GENTLEMEN: Your machine was recéived in good order, 
and I think very highly of it, and they will find a ready sale. 
Should be very happy to take the agency or buy machines 
of you to sell again. © Yours truly, 

B. L. DENNISON. 





West Curster, August 15th, 1872. 











GENTLEMexn : In answer to inquiry about Beckwith Sew- 


ing Machine, I can say that ithas proved satisfac 
physician having forbidden a treadle machine to “8a noe 
thehouse, for fear of my wife, who is in delicate health, be! 
tempted to use it, I was induced to order a Beckwith, My 
wife, besides making up female wear of different materials, 
recently finished for me, in a most workmanlike manner, on 
the Beckwith, a whole suit, coat, vest, and pants, of French 
habit-cloth, which is equal, if not superior, to any I have 
had made in your city or elsewhere. It, like all other 
machines, requires some common-sense application, and a 
little patience, until one fully understands it, and then there 
is little or no trouble. My wife, without any other gnide 
than a careful observation of the rules contained in the lia 
of the box, has been able to run it successfully. We value 
it highly. W. P. TOWNSEND, 


Looxott, W. TENN., August 8d, 1872, 
GENTLEMEN: We received the Beckwith Machine safely 
the evening of August 1st, and, as this is probably the high. 
est testimonial you will ever receive, we have duly felt the 
responsibility of writing to you how the little wonder works 
**above the clouds.” We have taken two days to test its 
powers, and are most agreeably surprised. We expected 

nothing half so small, so pretty, orso useful. . . 
Your friend, MARY J. CHAPMAN, 





Luptow, Mass., August 26th, 1872, 
GENTLEMEN: I received your machine in good order, ang 
after using it four months, trying it on all gpods, I can say 
that it far exceeds my expectation. To say that I am wel} 
pleased with it would be but.saying little. Jam satiafied: 
Yours truly, Mrs, A. L. BENNETT, 


WELeEOoRN, FLA., September 20th, 1872, 
JENTLEMEN: The sewing-machine came safely to hand, 
and on trial 1 find it complete.’ My wife says it is the dear. 
est little machine that ever was made, and she would rather 
sew on it than to eat—would not take $50 for it if she could 
not get another. ; gz: 


Respectfully yours, W. CLAY MALLORY. 


DEFIANCE, Onto, September ith, 1872, 
Sir: We received your letter and machine in good time, 
We are perfectly satisfied. They will give universal satis. 
faction.. I am a German; 
been in Defiance County sixteen years. 
Yours respectfully, JOHN HEILSHORN, 


MANSFIELD, T1IoGa Co., Pa., September 27th, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: Your machine is the most perfect piece of 
simplicity that I ever saw, and ours works, as those say who 
run it, “ splendidly.” Yours truly, 
JOHN H. PUTNAM. 





FREMONT, Doper Co., Nrn., September 21st, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: I received the Beckwith Sewing Ma- 
chine August 1lith, since which time I have sewed gar- 
ments froma French lawn to a cloth, and it gives entire 
satisfaction. 25" 6S « 
Respectfully, ANNA C, WATT. 
CHURCHILL, KAN., Dec. 28th, 1872. 
Messrs. ORANGE JuDD & Co.: I wrote you the other day 
inquiring for a Beckwith Sewing Machine which was to be 
sent to'me. Since then, I have received it in good order, 
and my wife is more than pleased with its performance. 
Yours truly, THOS.. B. SEARS, P.M. 


We have contracted with the Beckwith Sewing Machine 
Company for a large number of them to supply our own 
friends, and as Premiums. Each machine is put 
in a neat, conipact box, with Hemmer and guide, oil-can 
with oil, thread, - different-sized needles, etc., with full 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any express 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $12. 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de- 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
thereforé propose to make a present for himself or 
herself, or for any friend, of one copy of Hearth and 
Home for six months, or one copy of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for one year, to those persons who 
send us $12 for one of the machines ‘while this offer 
is continued. 

The New Sewing Machine as a 
PREMIUM without Money. 

To enable those to get this machine who can not raise 
even the $12 to buy it, we make the following offer: 

We will send the Machine free to any 
one who will collect and forward EIGHT 
subscribers for HEARTH AND HOME 
one year at $3 each; or SIXTEEN sube 
scribers to AMERICAN AGRICUL'SUR< 
IST for one year, at $1.50 each. 

{= Almost any lady can readily secure this small 
number of subscribers and get a machine free 5 or 
some friend can thus obtain it for her, as a present. 

Address 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


I landed in New York in 1882;. 



















































































